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PREFACE 


The immediate aim of the compilers of this book has been 
to give boys and girls of high-school age a collection of poetry 
which they will like, and which will lead them to read more 
poetry. Poems from classical and contemporary fields 
have been chosen, regardless of chronological periods and of 
schools of poetry; the main consideration has been the 
poem itself and the appeal that it makes. 

The arrangement of the poems into four parts has been 
done not from any idea of establishing artificial divisions for 
criticism, but with the thought that, to ensure an abiding 
love of poetry, the young reader must be given what he 
likes and through his likes be stimulated and urged to a 
wider and keener appreciation. ‘The four parts correspond 
roughly to the four years of the secondary school, and the 
poems in each part are those which appeal primarily to 
the students of those years. Some of the poems will be 
but temporary pleasures; others, which have a universality 
of appeal, will abide with the reader always. The editors 
offer this volume, therefore, not as a mere textbook, but as | 


an embodiment of that song 


The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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POETRY 


She comes like the husht beauty of the night 
And sees too deep for laughter; 

Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after. 


Epwin MarkHAM 
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INTRODUCTION 


“ Art,’ George Gissing tells us in one of the most delight- 
* ful books of the last half century, “Art is an expression, 
satisfying and abiding, of the zest of life.” This remark is 
not a definition, for it ignores many aspects and uses of art, 
but it directs our attention to one important phase of the 
subject which is commonly overlooked. People talk of 
“appreciating’’ a symphony, a painting, or a poem, as of a 
dreary but necessary proceeding, like learning the multiplica- 
tion table or the principal parts of verbs. All too often art 
is represented as the stern daughter of the voice of culture, a 
misconception which teachers and writers sometimes unin- 
tentionally strengthen. Ruskin, for example, leaves upon 
the reader the impression that pictures are a kind of examina- 
tion; if you do not care for them, you fail the test and, cultur- 
ally, are lost. a 
It is well, therefore, to bear ir mind Gissing’s remark, 
““Art is an expression . . . of the zest of life.”’ It is well 
for us who teach and for us who are taught to remember 
that poems were not written to be studied, that not a single 
selection in this book was composed for the classroom, that 
nothing, indeed, was farther from an author’s mind than 
lessons and school. Poets are gifted with more sensitive 
perceptions than most of us as well as much greater powers 
of expressing what they see and feel. They experience 
moments of ecstasy, of doubt, of despair, or of high resolu- 
tion; they feel intensely the beauty, the wonder, the mystery 


of life, or have flashes of insight into its meaning. All this 
XXxi 
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they pass on to us, — the laughter, the hope, the love, the 
suffering, the vivid consciousness of the world about them. 
Sometimes, like the birds, they merely sing; often they do 
no more than express a mood, but always their purpose is 
to make us see what they have seen, feel what they have 
felt, grasp what they have learned. If we do not do this, 
the selection is, for us at least, a failure. However much we 
know about a poem, its meter, its allusions, the meaning of 
its lines, the life of its author, we do not know it unless it 
has done for us what it was intended to do. An umbrella 
is made to keep off rain, and no study of its materials and 
its construction is of any account if we leave it behind when 
we go out into a storm. ‘The right reading of a poem is the 
vivid entering into the experience, intellectual as well as 
emotional, that it expresses. The only study which has 
value is that which helps us to enter into this experience, 
which enables the poem to do for us what its author intended 
it to do. 

And the right kind of study can be of invaluable assis- 
tance in this direction. For, though some great poems yield 
a large part of their beauty and meaning on a first reading, 
many, perhaps most, do not. The author’s purpose and 
the sense of some of his lines may not be immediately clear 
to us; his methods may seem strange and repellent; he may 
speak of persons, places, and customs of which we know 
nothing, or of problems we have never faced. If he deals 
with sin, death, immortality, and the like, his work will 
probably be none too easy reading. To be sure, we do not 
need to understand everything in a poem in order to enjoy 
it and profit by it. Few of the admirers of ‘‘ Kubla Khan” 
pretend to know what it is about, and many who are thrilled 
by the flawless beauty of “Lycidas” have but the vaguest 
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notions as to the “fable of Bellerus old,” Namancos, or 
“that two-handed engine at the door.” Very likely our 
schools have stressed references and allusions too much and 
the meaning of the lines and the purpose of the poem too 
little; very likely teachers have erected a scaffolding and 
then have forgotten to build the house; yet the danger with 
most of us is that we shall know too little, not too much. We 
may so devote ourselves to individual trees that we forget 
to look at the woods, but no man’s enjoyment of the woods 
is dulled by a thorough knowledge of forestry. Indeed, 
most intellectual persons learn in time that the best way to 
like a thing is to study it, and that dislike of persons or of 
things usually means that we have not taken the trouble to 
understand them. Yet poems and other works of art, it 
must be remembered, are not really understood until they 
are enjoyed. To speak of “appreciating” what we do not 
like is usually to talk nonsense, for the first great end of 
poetry is to please, and any verses that continue to please a 
large number of mankind are good poetry. 

Another very different service that literature may do 
for us is emphasized by Matthew Arnold in his great essay on 
Wordsworth. ‘‘Poetry,” he says, “is at bottom a criticism 
of life . . . the greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and 
beautiful application of ideas to life, —to the question: 
How to live.”? Now this also is not a definition because it 
clearly does not apply to “The Ancient Mariner,” to “The 
Cloud,” or to ‘Hark, hark, the lark’’; and if these are not 
poetry, what is? Yet Arnold’s remark may serve to remind 
us that a poem is much more than a collection of pretty but 
meaningless words, that many. great poems, Milton’s 
noblest sonnets, for example, or Henley’s “Invictus” con- 
tain no “pretty” words, and that it is neither sweetness nor 
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charm which has kept “that grand old ballad of ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens’”’ alive for centuries. Anyone who will go 
through the poems in this book, noting how few are the 
pieces that attract only by the sound of their lines, will 
realize how important is the part that what is said plays in 
poetry. This does not mean that verse should moralize, 
preach, or impart information, for, though some great poems 
moralize, we usually tire of preaching poems as of preaching 
friends, — partly because we soon exhaust what they have to 
give. We learn the “Psalm of Life” as boys, but, if we grow, 
it ceases to satisfy our manhood. ‘The poems, like the per- 
sons, of which we do not tire are those that continue to feed 
us. Perhaps they satisfy a deep craving by expressing a 
mood which we cannot put into words; perhaps they reveal 
the beauty of the physical world — its trees and rivers, its 
sunny meadows and wind-swept heights; often they help 
us to know ourselves and our fellows, or give us new points of 
view, new outlooks on life; many of them comfort us, encour- 
age us, strengthen our resolution, or paint the suffering and 
heroism of others and hold before us a line of conduct of 
which we should not otherwise have thought. ‘Then, again, 
they may open for us a world very unlike the one in which 
we move. No one of us will have all the experiences which 
gave rise to the lyrics that follow, but through the poems 
we may know something of them, may enter into many lives, 
into countries and centuries widely separated. 

These are two of the uses of poetry: It helps us to enjoy 
and to understand life. ‘The editors of this anthology were 
probably far from having such things consciously in mind 
as they worked; but, knowing them and their teaching as I 
do, I am confident that their choice was unconsciously 
moulded by the conviction that all wise study of literature 
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must aim at these great ends. Their conscious, immediate 
purpose was quite simple, to select good poetry that boys 
and girls will like. They are both young college graduates 
who, in their successful teaching of English literature in one 
of our best high schools, have come to feel the need of a 
collection of English, Scottish, Irish, and American poetry 
from the earliest days to the present, made especially for 
the American high-school pupil. Concerning each selection 
they have asked themselves two questions: ‘‘Is it good 
poetry?” and ‘‘Will our boys and girls understand it and 
like it?” Of course they have not been able to find room 
for every selection that meets these requirements, but they 
have deliberately included some more difficult and elusive 
poems for the sake of the unusual boy or girl. The arrange- 
ment is also eminently practical. It is based on a conviction 
that a great obstacle to acquiring a love of poetry — which 
is the chief purpose of this book — lies in attempting pieces 
that are too difficult. This obstacle, which both the chrono- 
logical and the topical order tend to magnify, is largely 
overcome by the present arrangement according to the four 
high-school years. 

Finally, the editors have prepared the book in the hope 
that those who use it will come to look on poetry not as a 
task, a discipline, a duty, a test of cultivation, a classroom 
subject necessary for graduation, but as an opportunity and 
a joy, like swimming or tennis — and, like them, not always 
easily mastered — and that they may feel towards those 
who are indifferent or scornful of poetry, ““What fun you 


miss!” 
Raymonp D. Havens. 
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AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine! 
I 
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O beautiful for patriot dream 

That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 

Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea! 

— Katharine Lee Bates 


THE COROMANDEL FISHERS 


Rise, brothers, rise; the wakening skies pray to the morning 
light, 

The wind lies asleep in the arms of the dawn like a child 
that has cried all night. © 

Come, let us gather our nets from the shore, and set our 
catamarans free, 

To capture the leaping wealth of the tide, for we are the 
kings of the sea! 


No longer delay, let us hasten away in the track of the sea- 
gull’s call, 

The sea is our mother, the cloud is our brother, the waves 
are our comrades all. 

What though we toss at the fall of the sun where the hand 
of the sea-god drives? 

He who holds the storm by the hair, will hide in his breast 
our lives. 


Sweet is the shade of the cocoanut glade, and the scent of 
the mango grove, 
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And sweet are the sands at the full 0’ the moon with the 
sound of the voices we love; 
But sweeter, O brothers, the kiss of the spray and the dance 
of the wild foam’s glee; 
Row, brothers, row to the blue of the verge, where the low 
sky mates with the sea. 
— Sarojinit Naidu 


< A VAGABOND SONG 


There is something in the autumn that 1s native to my blood— 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October séts the gipsy blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 
When from every hill of flame 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
— Bliss Carman 


THE SEA GIPSY 


I am fevered with the sunset, 
I am fretful with the bay, 

For the wander-thirst is on me 
And my soul is in Cathay. 
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There’s a schooner in the offing, 
With her topsails shot with frre, 
And my heart has gone aboard her 
For the Islands of Desire. 


I must forth again to-morrow! 
With the sunset I must be 
Hull down on the trail of rapture 
In the wonder of the Sea. 
— Richard Hovey 


THE VAGABOND 


Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me; 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And the byway nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river — 
There’s the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life forever. 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o’er me; 

Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I seek not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 

All I seek, the heaven above 
And the road below me. 


Or let autumn fall on me 


Where afield I linger, 


Sea-Fever rs 


Silencing the bird on tree, 
Biting the blue finger. 

White as meal the frosty field — 
Warm the fireside haven — 

Not to autumn will I yield, 
Not to winter even! 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o’er me; 
Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 
Wealth I ask not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 
All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road below me. 
— Robert Louts Stevenson 


 SEA-FEVER 


I must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the 
sky, 

And all J ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white 
sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn breaking. 


I must down to the seas again, for the call of the running 
tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the sea- 
gulls crying. 
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I must down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s 
like a whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow- 
rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s 
over. 


— John Masefield 


THE GOLDEN CITY OF ST. MARY 


Out beyond the sunset, could I but find the way, 

Is a sleepy blue laguna which widens to a bay, 

And there’s the Blessed City — so the sailors say — 
The Golden City of St. Mary. 


It’s built of fair marble — white — without a stain, 
And in the cool twilight when the sea-winds wane 
The bells chime faintly, like a soft, warm rain, 


In the Golden City of St. Mary. 


Among the green palm-trees where the fire-flies shine, 
Are the white tavern tables where the gallants dine, 
Singing slow Spanish songs like old mulled wine, 


In the Golden City of St. Mary. 


Oh I'll be shipping sunset-wards and westward-ho 
Through the green toppling combers a-shattering into snow, 
Till I come to quiet moorings and a watch below, 


In the Golden City of St. Mary. 
— John Masefield 
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SPANISH WATERS 


Spanish waters, Spanish waters, you are ringing in my ears, 

Like a slow sweet piece of music from the grey forgotten 
years; 

Telling tales, and beating tunes, and bringing weary thoughts 
to me 

Of the sandy beach at Muertos, where I would that I could 
be. 


There’s a surf breaks on Los Muertos, and it never stops to 
roar, 

And it’s there we came to anchor, and it’s there we went 
ashore, 

Where the blue lagoon is silent amid snags of rotting trees, 

Dropping like the clothes of corpses cast up by the seas. 


We anchored at Los Muertos when the dipping sun was 
red, 

We left her half-a-mile to sea, to west of Nigger Head; 

And before the mist was on the Cay, before the day was 


done, 
We were all ashore on Muertos with the gold that we had 


won. 


We bore it through the marshes in a half-score battered 


chests, 

Sinking, in the sucking quagmires, to the sunburn on our 
breasts, 

Heaving over tree-trunks, gasping, damning at the flies and 
heat, 


Longing for a long drink, out of silver, in the ship’s cool 
lazareet. 
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The moon came white and ghostly as we laid the treasure 
down, 

There was gear there’d make a beggarman as rich as Lima 
Town, 

Copper charms and silver trinkets from the chests of Spanish 
crews, 

Gold doubloons and double moidores, louis d’ors and por- 
tagues, 


Clumsy yellow-metal earrings from the Indians of Brazil, 
Uncut emeralds out of Rio, bezoar stones from Guayaquil; 
Silver, in the crude and fashioned, pots of old Arica bronze, 
Jewels from the bones of Incas desecrated by the Dons. 


We smoothed the place with mattocks, and we took and 
blazed the tree, 
Which marks yon where the gear is hid that none will ever 


see, 

And we laid aboard the ship again, and south away we 
steers, 

Through the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating in 
my ears. 


I’m the last alive that knows it. All the rest have gone 
their ways 

Killed, or died, or come to anchor in the old Mulatas Cays, 

And I go singing, fiddling, old and starved and in despair, 

And I know where all that gold is hid, if I were only there. 


It’s not the way to end it all. I’m old, and nearly blind, 
And an old man’s past’s a strange thing, for it never leaves 
his mind. 


The Tarry Buccaneer 9 
And I see in dreams, awhiles, the beach, the sun’s disc dip- 
ping red, 
And the tall ship, under topsails, swaying in past Nigger 
Head. 


I'd be glad to step ashore there. Glad to take a pick and go 
To the lone blazed coco-palm tree in the place no others 
know, 
And lift the gold and silver that has mouldered there for 
years 
By the loud surf of Los Muertos which is beating in my ears. 
— John Masefteld 


THE TARRY BUCCANEER 


I’m going to be a pirate with a bright brass pivot-gun, 
And an island in the Spanish Main beyond the setting sun, 
And a silver flagon full of red wine to drink when work is 
done, 
Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 


With a sandy creek to careen in, and a pig-tailed Spanish 
mate, 
And under my main-hatches a sparkling merry freight 
Of doubloons and double moidores and pieces of eight, 
Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 


With a taste for Spanish wine-shops and for spending my 
doubloons, 
And a crew of swart mulattoes and black-eyed octoroons, 
And a thoughtful way with mutineers of making them 
maroons, 
Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 
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With a sash of crimson velvet and a diamond-hilted sword, 

And a silver whistle about my neck secured to a golden cord, 

And a habit of taking captives and walking them along a 
board, 


Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 


With a spy-glass tucked beneath my arm and a cocked hat 
cocked askew, 
And a long low rakish schooner a-cutting of the waves in two, 
And a flag of skull and cross-bones the wickedest that ever 
flew, 
Like a fine old salt-sea scavenger, like a tarry Buccaneer. 
— John Masefield 
j 


TEWKESBURY ROAD 


It is good to be out on the road, and going one knows not 
where, 
Going through meadow and village, one knows not whither 
nor why; 
Through the grey light drift of the dust, in ue keen cool 
rush of the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the broad blue lift of 
the sky. 


And to halt at the chattering brook, in the tall green fern at 
the brink 
Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, and the foxgloves 
purple and white; 
Where the shy-eyed delicate deer troop down to the brook 
to drink 
When the stars are mellow and large at the onmie on of 
the night. 


A Wanderer’s Song II 


O, to feel the beat of the rain, and the homely smell of the 
earth, 
Is a tune for the blood to jig to, a joy past power of words; 
And the blessed green comely meadows are all a-ripple with 
mirth 
At the noise of the lambs at play and the dear wild cry of 
the birds. 
— John Masefield 


A WANDERER’S SONG 


A wind’s in the heart of me, a fire’s in my heels, 

I am tired of brick and stone and rumbling wagon-wheels; 
I hunger for the sea’s edge, the limits of the land, 

Where the wild old Atlantic is shouting on the sand. 


Oh I'll be going, leaving the noises of the street, 

To where a lifting foresail-foot is yanking at the sheet; 

To windy tossing anchorage where yawls and ketches ride, 
Oh I'll be going, going, until I meet the tide. 


And first I’ll hear the sea-wind, the mewing of the gulls, 
The clucking, sucking of the sea about the rusty hulls, 
The songs at the capstan in the hooker warping out, 

And then the heart of me’ll know I’m there or thereabout. 


Oh I’m tired of brick and stone, the heart of me is sick, 
For windy green, unquiet sea, the realm of Moby Dick; 
And I'll be going, going, from the roaring of the wheels, 
For a wind’s in the heart of me, a fire’s in my heels. 


— John Masefield 
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ROADWAYS ~ 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 
My road leads me seawards 

To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagulls’ cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north; 
Most roads lead men homewards, 

My road leads me forth 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 


— John Masefield 
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DRAKE’S DRUM 


Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile away, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 

Slung atween the round shot in Nombre Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time 0’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the ships, 
Wy sailor lads a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 

An’ the shore-lights flashin’, an’ the night-tide dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 


Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe, 
“Take my drum to England, hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low; 
If the Dons sight Devon, I'll quit the port o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed them 


long ago.” 


Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old flag’s flyin’, 
They shall find him ware an’ wakin’, as they found him 
long ago! 
— Henry Newbolt 
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MESSMATES 


He gave us all a good-by cheerily 
At the first dawn of day; 
We dropped him down the side full drearily 
When the light died away. 
It’s a dead dark watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And a long, long night that lags a-creeping there, 
Where the Trades and the tides roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 


He’s there alone with green seas rocking him 
For a thousand miles round; 

He’s there alone with dumb things mocking him, 
And we’re homeward bound. 

It’s a long, lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 

And a dead cold night that lags a-creeping there, 

While the months and the years roll over him 
And the great ships go by. 


I wonder if the tramps come near enough, 

As they thrash to and fro, 
And the battleships’ bells ring clear enough 

To be heard down below; 
If through all the lone watch that he’s a-keeping there, 
And the long, cold night that lags a-creeping there, 
The voices of the sailor-men shall comfort him 


When the great ships go by. H Newbolt 
— itenry INewoo 


THE SONG OF THE BOW 
What of the bow? 


The bow was made in England: 
Of true wood, of yew-wood, 


The Song of the Bow 


The wood of English bows; 
So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 


What of the cord? 
The cord was made in England: 
A rough cord, a tough cord, 
A cord that bowmen love; 
And so we will sing 
Of the hempen string 
And the land where the cord was wove. 


What of the shaft? 
The shaft was cut in England: 
A long shaft, a strong shaft, 
Barbed and trim and true; 
So we'll drink all together 
To the gray goose-feather 
And the land where the gray goose flew. 


What of the mark? 
Ah, seek it not in England: 
A bold mark, our old mark, 
Is waiting over-sea. 
When the strings harp in chorus, 
And the lion flag is o’er us, 
It is there that our mark will be. 


What of the men? 
The men were bred in England: 
The bowmen — the yeomen, 


The lads of dale and fell. 


5 
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Here’s to you — and to you! 
To the hearts that are true 
And the land where the true hearts dwell. 
— Arthur Conan Doyle 


ROBIN HOOD AND ALLIN A DALE 


Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 
All you that love mirth for to hear, 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw, 
That lived in Nottinghamshire. 


As Robin Hood in the forest stood, 
All under the greenwood tree, 

There he was aware of a brave young man, 
As fine as fire might be. 


The youngster was cloathed in scarlet red, 
In scarlet fine and gay; 

And he did frisk it over the plain, 
And chanted a roundelay. 


As Robin Hood next morning stood, 
Amongst the leaves so gay, 

There did he espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 


The scarlet he wore the day before, 
It was clean cast away; 

And at every step he fetcht a sigh, 
“‘Alack and a well a day!” 
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Then stepped forth brave Little John, 
And Midge, the miller’s son, 

Which made the young man bend his bow, 
When as he see them come. 


“Stand off! stand off!” the young man said, 
“What is your will with me?” 

“You must come before our master straight, 
Under yon greenwood tree.”’ 


And when he came bold Robin before, 
Robin askt him courteously, 

“© hast thou any money to spare 
For my merry men and me?”’ 


“‘T have no money,” the young man said, 
“But five shillings and a ring; 

And that I have kept this seven long years, 
To have it at my wedding. 


“Yesterday I should have married a maid, 
But she is now from me ta’en, ~ 

And chosen to be an old knight’s delight, 
Whereby my poor heart is slain.” 


‘What is thy name?” then said Robin Hood, 
“Come tell me, without any fail:” 

“‘By the faith of my body,” then said the young man, 
“My name it is Allin a Dale.” 


“What wilt thou give me,” said Robin Hood, 
“In ready gold or fee, 

To help thee to thy true love again, 
And deliver her unto thee?” 
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“‘T have no money,” then quoth the young man, 
“No ready gold nor fee, 

But I will swear upon a book 
Thy true servant for to be.” 


“How many miles is it to thy true love? 
Come tell me without any guile:” 

‘*By the faith of my body,” then said the young man, 
“It is but five little mile.” 


Then Robin he hasted over the plain, 
He did neither stint nor lin, 
Until he came unto the church, 


Where Allin should keep his wedding. 


“What hast thou here?” the bishop he said, 
“IT prithee now tell unto me:”’ 

“T am a bold harper,’ quoth Robin Hood, 
‘“‘And the best in the north country.” 


“O welcome, O welcome,” the bishop he said, 
“That musick best pleaseth me;” 

“You shall have no musick,” quoth Robin Hood, 
“Till the bride and the bridegroom I see.” 


With that came in a wealthy knight, 
Which was both grave and old, 
And after him a finikin lass, 
Did shine like the glistering gold. 


“This is not a fit match,”’ quoth bold Robin Hood, 
“That you do seem to make here; 
For since we are come into the church, 


The bride shall chuse her own dear.” 
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Then Robin Hood put his horn to his mouth, 
And blew blasts two or three; 

When four and twenty bowmen bold 
Came leaping over the lee. 


And when they came into the church-yard, 
Marching all in a row, 

The first man was Allin a Dale, 
To give bold Robin his bow. 


“This is thy true love,”’ Robin he said, 
“Young Allin, as I hear say; 

And you shall be married at this same time, 
Before we depart away.” 


“That shall not be,” the bishop he said, 
“For thy word shall not stand; 

They shall be three times askt in the church, 
As the law is of our land.” 


Robin Hood pulled off the bishop’s coat, 
And put it upon Little john; ° 

‘By the faith of my body,” then Robin said, 
“This cloth doth make thee a man.” 


When Little John went into the quire, 
The people began for to laugh; 

He askt them seven times in the church, 
Lest three times should not be enough. 


“Who gives me this maid?” then said Little John; 
Quoth Robin Hood, “That do I; 

And he that takes her from Allin a Dale 
Full dearly he shall her buy.” 
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And thus having ende of this merry wedding, 
The bride lookt like a queen, 
And so they returned to the merry greenwood, 
Amongst the leaves so green. 
— Anonymous 


SONG OF SHERWOOD 


Sherwood in the twilight, is Robin Hood awake? 

Gray and ghostly shadows are gliding through the brake, 
Shadows of the dappled deer, dreaming of the morn, 
Dreaming of a shadowy man that winds a shadowy horn. 


Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through the leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Merry, merry England has kissed the lips of June: 

All the wings of fairyland were here beneath the moon, 
Like a flight of rose-leaves fluttering in a mist 

Of opal and ruby and pearl and amethyst. 


Merry, merry England is waking as of old, 

With eyes of blither hazel and hair of brighter gold: 

For Robin Hood is here again beneath the bursting spray 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Love is in the greenwood building him a house 

Of wild rose and hawthorn and honeysuckle boughs; 
Love is in the greenwood: dawn is in the skies; 
And Marian is waiting with a glory in her eyes. — 
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Hark! The dazzled laverock climbs the golden steep! 
Marian is waiting: is Robin Hood asleep? 

Round the fairy grass-rings frolic elf and fay, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Oberon, Oberon, rake away the gold, 

Rake away the red leaves, roll away the mould, 
Rake away the gold leaves, roll away the red, 
And wake Will Scarlett from his leafy forest bed. 


Friar Tuck and Little John are riding down together 

With quarter staff and drinking can and gray goose-feather. 
The dead are coming back again; the years are rolled away 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 


Softly over Sherwood the south wind blows. 

All the heart of England hid in every rose 

Hears across the greenwood the sunny whisper leap, 
Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep? 


Hark, the voice of England wakes him as of old 

And, shattering the silence with a cry of brighter gold, 
Bugles in the greenwood echo from the steep, 
Sherwood in the red dawn, is Robin Hood asleep? 


Where the deer are gliding down the shadowy glen 

All across the glades of fern he calls his merry men— 
Doublets of the Lincoln green glancing through the May 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day— 


Calls them and they answer: from aisles of oak and ash 
Rings the Follow! Follow! and the boughs begin to crash; 
The ferns begin to flutter and the flowers begin to fly; 

And through the crimson dawning the robber band goes by. 
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Robin! Robin! Robin! All his merry thieves 
Answer as the bugle-note shivers through the leaves; 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 


In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of day. 
— Alfred Noyes 


PIRATES 


Come to me, you with the laughing face, in the night as I lie 

Dreaming of days that are dead and of joys gone by; 

Come to me; comrade, come through the slow-dropping rain, 

Come from your grave in the darkness and let us be pirates 
again. 


Let us be boys together to-night, and pretend as of old 

We are pirates at rest in a cave among huge heaps of gold, 

Red Spanish doubloons and great pieces of eight, and 
muskets and swords, 

And a smoky red camp-fre to glint, you know how, on our 
ill-gotten hoards. 


The old cave in the fir-wood that slopes down the hills to 
the sea 

Still is haunted, perhaps, by young pirates as wicked as we: 

Though the fir with the magpie’s big mud-plastered nest 
used to hide it so well, 

And the boys in the gang had to swear that they never would 
tell. 


Ah, that tree; I have sat in its boughs and looked seaward 
for hours. 
I remember the creak of its branches, the scent of the flowers 
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That climbed round the mouth of the cave. It is odd I 
recall 

Those little things best, that I scarcely took heed of at 
all 


I remember how brightly the brass on the butt of my spy- 
glass gleamed 

As I climbed through the purple heather and thyme to our 
eyrie and dreamed; 

I remember the smooth glossy sun-burn that darkened our 
faces and hands 

As we gazed at the merchantmen sailing away to those 
wonderful lands. 


I remember the long, slow sigh of the sea as we raced in 
the sun, 

To dry ourselves after our swimming; and how we would 
run 

With a cry and a crash through the foam as it creamed on 
the shore, 

Then back to bask in the warm dry gold of the sand once 
more. 


Come to me, you with the laughing face, in the gloom as I lie 
Dreaming of days that are dead and of joys gone by; 

Let us be boys together to-night and pretend as of old 

We are pirates at rest in a cave among great heaps of gold. 


Come; you shall be chief. We'll not quarrel, the time flies 


so fast. 
There are ships to be grappled, there’s blood to be shed, ere 


our playtime be past. 
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No; perhaps we will quarrel, just once, or it scarcely will 
seem 

So like the old days that have flown from us both like a 
dream. 


Still, you shall be chief in the end; and then we'll go home 

To the hearth and the tea and the books that we loved: 
ah, but come, 

Come to me, come through the night and the slow-dropping 
rain; 

Come, old friend, come thro’ the darkness and let us be 
playmates again. 


— Alfred Noyes 


/“ THE HIGHWAYMAN 


PART I 


The wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty trees, 
The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 
The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 
And the highwayman came riding — 

Riding — riding — 
The highwayman came riding, up to the old inn-door. 


He’d a French cocked-hat on his forehead, a bunch of lace 
at his chin, 
A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of brown doe-skin; 
They fitted with never a wrinkle: his boots were gp to the 
thigh! 
And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, 
His pistol butts a-twinkle, 
His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jewelled sky. 
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Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the dark inn- 
yard, 
And he tapped with his whip on the shutters, but all was 
locked and barred; 
He whistled a tune to the window, and who should be waiting 
there 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 


And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable-wicket creaked 


Where Tim, the ostler, listened; his face was white and 
peaked; 
His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like mouldy hay, 
But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s red-lipped daughter; 
Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard the robber say — 


“One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after a prize tonight, 
But I shall be back with the yellow gold before the morning 
light; 
Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me through the 
day, 
Then look for me by moonlight, 
Watch for me by moonlight, 
I’ll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the 


+3 


Way. 


He rose upright in the stirrups; he scarce could reach her 
hand, 
But she loosened her hair i’ the casement! His face burnt 


like a brand 
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As the black cascade of perfume came tumbling over his 
breast; 
And he kissed its waves in the moonlight, 
(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonlight!) 
Then he tugged at his reins in the moonlight, and galloped 
away to the West. 


PART SLL 


He did not come in the dawning; he did not come at noon; 
And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the rise o’ the moon, 
When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping the purple 
moor, 
A red-coat troop came marching — 
Marching — marching — 
King George’s men came marching, up to the old inn-door. 


They said no word to the landlord, they drank his ale instead, 

But they gagged his daughter and bound her to the foot of 
her narrow bed; 

Two of them knelt at her casement, with muskets at their 
side! 

There was death at every window; 

And hell at one dark window; 

For Bess could see, through her casement, the road that he 

would ride. 


They had tied her up to attention, with many a sniggering 
jest; 

They had bound a musket beside her, with the barrel be- 
neath her breast! 

“Now keep good watch!”’ and they kissed her. She heard 
the dead man say — 


The Highwayman oy 


Look for me by moonlight; 
Watch for me by moonlight; 
I'll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the way! 


She twisted her hands behind her; but all the knots held good! 

She writhed her hands till her fingers were wet with sweat 
or blood! 

They stretched and strained in the darkness, and the hours 
crawled by like years, 

Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 

Cold, on the stroke of midnight, 

The tip of one finger touched it! The trigger at least was 

hers! 


The tip of one finger touched it; she strove no more for the 
rest! 

Up, she stood up to attention, with the barrel beneath her 
breast, 

She would not risk their hearing; she would not strive again; 

For the road lay bare in the moonlight; 

Blank and bare in the moonlight; 

And the blood of her veins in the moonlight throbbed to her 

love’s refrain. 


Tlot-tlot; tlot-tlot! Had they heard it? The horse-hoofs 
ringing clear; 

Tlot-tlot, tlot-tlot, in the distance? Were they deaf that they 
did not hear? 

Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the brow of the hill, 

The highwayman came riding, 

Riding, riding! 

The red-coats looked to their priming! She stood up 

straight and still! 
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Tlot-tlot, in the frosty silence! Tlot-tlot in the echoing night! 
Nearer he came and nearer! Her face was like a light! 
Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she drew one last deep 
breath, 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 
Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight and warned him — 
with her death. 


He turned ; he spurred him westward ; he did not know who 
stood 

Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, drenched with her 
own red blood! 

Not till the dawn he heard it, his face grew grey to hear 

How Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 

The landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and died in the 

darkness there. 


Back, he spurred like a madman, shrieking a curse to the sky, 

With the white road smoking behind him, and his rapier 
brandished high! 

Blood-red were his spurs in the golden noon; wine-red was 
his velvet coat, 

When they shot him down on the highway, 

Down like a dog on the highway, 

And he lay in his blood on the highway, with the bunch of 

lace at his throat. 


And still of a winter’s night, they say, when the wind is in the 
trees, 


When the moon 1s a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 
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When the road is a ribbon of moonlight over the purple 
moor, 
A highwayman comes riding — 
Riding — riding — 
A highwayman comes riding, up to the old inn-door. 


Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark inn-yard; 
And he taps with his whip on the shutters, but all is locked 
and barred; 
He whistles a tune to the window, and who should be waiting 
there 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 


— Alfred Noyes 


PLANTATION PLAY-SONG 


Hit’s agittin’ mighty late, w’en de guinny-hins squall, 
En you better dance now, ef you gwineter dance a tall, 
Fer by dis time ter-morrer night you can’t hardly crawl, 
Kaze you'll hatter take de hoe ag’in en likewise de maul — 
Don’t you hear dat bay colt a kickin’ in his stall? 
Stop yo’ humpin’ up yo’ sho’lders — 
Dat’ll never do! 
Hop light, ladies, 
Oh, Miss Loo! 
Hit takes a heap er scrougin’ 
Fer ter git you thoo — 
Hop light, ladies, 
Oh, Miss Loo! 
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Ef you niggers don’t watch, you'll sing anudder chune, 
Fer de sun’ll rise’n ketch you ef you don’t be mighty soon; 
En de stars is gittin’ paler, en de ole gray coon 
Is a settin’ in de grape-vine a watchin’ fer de moon. 
W’en a feller comes a knockin’ 
Des holler — OA, shoo! 
Hop light, ladies, 
Oh, Miss Loo! 
Oh, swing dat yaller gal! 
Do, boys, do! 
Hop light, ladies, 
Oh, Miss Loo! 


Oh, tu’n me loose! Lemme ’lone! Go way, now! 
W’at you speck I come a dancin’ fer ef I dunno how? 
Deze de ve’y kinder footses w’at kicks up a row; 
Can’t you jump inter de middle en make yo’ gal a bow? 
Look at dat merlatter man 
A follerin’ up Sue; 
Hop light, ladies, 
Oh, Miss Loo! 
De boys ain’t a gwine 
W’en you cry boo hoo — 
Hop light, ladies, 
Oh, Miss Loo! 
— Joel Chandler Harris 


REVIVAL HYMN 


Oh, whar shill we go w’en de great day comes, 

Wid de blowin’ er de trumpits en de bangin’ er de drums? 
How many po’ sinners’ll be kotched out late 

En fine no latch ter de golden gate? 
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No use fer ter wait twel ter-morrer! 
De sun musn’t set on yo’ sorrer, 

Sin’s ez sharp ez a bamboo-brier — 
Oh, Lord! fetch de mo’ners up higher! 


W’en de nashuns er de erf is a stan’in all aroun’, 
Who’s a gwineter be choosen fer ter w’ar de glory-crown? 
Who’s a gwine fer ter stan’ stiff-kneed en bol’, 
En answer to der name at de callin’ er de roll? 
Yo better come now ef you comin’ — 
Ole Satun is loose en a bummin’ — 
De wheels er distruckshun is a hummin’? — 
Oh, come ’long, sinner, ef you comin’! 


De song er salvashun is a mighty sweet song, 

En de Pairidise win’ blow fur en blow strong, 

En Aberham’s bosom, hit’s saft en hit’s wide, 

En right dar’s de place whar de sinners oughter hide! 
Oh, you nee’nter be a stoppin’ en a lookin’; 
Ef you fool wid ole Satun you’ll git took in; 
You'll hang on de aidge en get shook in, 
Ef you keep on a stoppin’ en a lookin’. 


De time is right now, en dish yer’s de place — 
Let de sun er salvashun shine squar’ in yo’ face; 
Fight de battles er de Lord, fight soon en fight late, 
En you'll allers fine a latch ter de golden gate. 
No use fer ter wait twel ter-morrer, 
De sun musn’t set on yo’ sorrer — 
Sin’s ez sharp ez a bamboo-brier, 
Ax de Lord fer ter fetch you up higher! 
— Joel Chandler Harris 
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WHEN MALINDY SINGS 


G’way an’ quit dat noise, Miss Lucy — 
Put dat music book away; 
What’s de use to keep on tryin’? 
Ef you practice twell you’re gray, 
You cain’t sta’t no notes a-flyin’ 
Lak de ones dat rants and rings 
F’om de kitchen to de big woods 
When Malindy sings. 


You ain’t got de nachel o’gans 
g 0g 
Fw’ to make de soun’ come right 
gnt, 
You ain’t got de tu’ns an’ twistin’s 
Fu’ to make it sweet an’ light. 
Tell you one thing now, Miss Luc 
Yi = y> 
An’ I’m tellin’ you fu’ true, 
When hit comes to raal right singin’ 
ght singin’, 
*T ain’t no easy thing to do. 


Easy ’nough fu’ folks to hollah, 
Lookin’ at de lines an’ dots, 
When dey ain’t no one kin sence it, 
An’ de chune comes in, in spots; 
But fu’ real melojous music, 
Dat jes’ strikes yo’ hea’t and clings, 
Jes’ you stan’ an’ listen wit me 


When Malindy sings. 


Ain’t you nevah hyeahd Malindy? 
Blesséd soul, tek up de cross! 

Look hyeah, ain’t you jokin’, honey? 
Well, you don’t know whut you los’, 
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Y’ ought to hyeah dat gal a-wa’blin’, 
Robins, la’ks, an’ all dem things, 
Heish dey moufs an’ hides dey faces 

When Malindy sings. 


Fiddlin’ man jes’ stop his fiddlin’, 
Lay his fiddle on de she’f; 
Mockin’-bird quit tryin’ to whistle, 
*Cause he jes’ so shamed hisse’f. 
Folks a-playin’ on de banjo 
Draps dey fingahs on de strings — 
Bless yo’ soul — fu’gits to move ’em, 


When Malindy sings. 


She jes’ spreads huh mouf and hollahs. 
““Come to Jesus,” twell you hyeah 

Sinnahs’ tremblin’ steps and voices, 
Timid-lak a-drawin’ neah; 

Den she tu’ns to “ Rock of Ages,” 
Simply to de cross she clings, 

An’ you fin’ yo’ teahs a-drappin’ 
When Malindy sings. 


Who dat says dat humble praises 
Wit de Master nevah counts? 
Heish yo’ mouf, I hyeah dat music 
Ez hit rises up an’ mounts — 
Floatin’ by de hills an’ valleys, 
Way above dis buryin’ sod, 
Ez hit makes its way in glory 
To de very gates of God! 
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Oh, hit’s sweetah dan de music 
Of an edicated band; 
An’ hit’s dearah dan de battle’s 
Song o’ triumph in de lan’. 
It seems holier dan evenin’ 
When de solemn chu’ch bell rings, 
Ez I sit an’ calmly listen 


While Malindy sings. 


Towsah, stop dat ba’kin’, hyeah me! 
Mandy, mek dat chile keep still; 
Don’t you hyeah de echoes callin’ 
F’om de valley to de hill? 
Let me listen, I can hyeah it, 
Th’oo de bresh of angels’ wings, 
Sof? an’ sweet, ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
Ez Malindy sings. 
— Paul Laurence Dunbar 


SONG OF SUMMER 


Dis is gospel weathah sho’ — 
Hills is sawt 0’ hazy. 
Meddahs level ez a flo’ 
Callin’ to de lazy. 
Sky all white wit streaks o’ blue, 
Sunshine softly gleamin’, 
D’ain’t no wuk hit’s right to do, 
Nothin’ ’s right but dreamin’. 


Dreamin’ by de rivah side 
Wit de watahs glist’nin’, 


Keep A-pluggin’ Away 


Feelin’ good an’ satisfied 
Ez you lay a-list’nin’ 
To the little nakid boys 
Splashin’ in de watah, 
Hollerin’ fu’ to spress deir joys 
Jes’ lak youngsters ought to. 
Squir’! a-tippin’ on his toes, 
So’s to hide an’ view you; 
Whole flocks o’ camp-meetin’ crows 
Shoutin’ hallelujah. 
Peckahwood erpon de tree 
Tappin’ lak a hammah; 
Jaybird chattin’ wit a bee, 
Tryin’ to teach him grammah. 


Breeze is blowin’ wit perfume, 
Jes’ enough to tease you; 
Hollyhocks is all in bloom, 
Smellin’ fu’ to please you. 
Go ’way, folks, an’ let me ’lone, 
Times is gettin’ dearah — 
Summah’s settin’ on de th’one, 
An’ I’m a-layin’ neah huh! 
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— Paul Laurence Dunbar 


KEEP A-PLUGGIN’ AWAY 


I’ve a humble little motto 
That is homely, though it’s true, — 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
It’s a thing when I’ve an object 
That I always try to do, — 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
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When you’ve rising storms to quell, 
When opposing waters swell, 
It will never fail to tell, — 

Keep a-pluggin’ away. 


If the hills are high before 

And the paths are hard to climb, 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 

And remember that successes 

Come to him who bides his time, — 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 

From the greatest to the least, 

None are from the rule released. 

Be thou toiler, poet, priest, 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 


Delve away beneath the surface, 
There is treasure farther down, — 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
Let the rain come down in torrents, 
Let the threat’ning heavens frown, 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
When the clouds have rolled away, 
There will come a brighter day 
All your labor to repay, — 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 


There’ll be lots of sneers to swallow, 

There’ll be lots of pain to bear, — 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 

If you’ve got your eye on heaven, 
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Some bright day you’ll wake up there, — 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
Perseverance still is king; 
Time its sure reward will bring; 
Work and wait unwearying, — 
Keep a-pluggin’ away. 
— Paul Laurence Dunbar 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
From Through the Looking Glass 


The sun was shining on the sea, 
Shining with all his might: 
He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright — 
And this was odd, because it was 


The middle of the night. 


The moon was shining sulkily, 
Because she thought the sun — 

Had got no business to be there 
After the day was done — 

“It’s very rude of him,” she said, 
“To come and spoil the fun!” 


The sea was wet as wet could be, 
The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky: 

No birds were flying overhead — 
There were no birds to fly. 
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The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand: 

“If this were only cleared away,” 
They said, ‘“‘it would be grand!” 


“‘If seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the Walrus said, 
“That they could get it clear?” 

“T doubt it,” said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


“© Oysters, come and walk with us!” 
The Walrus did beseech, 

‘““A pleasant talk, a pleasant walk, 
Along the briny beach: 

We cannot do with more than four, 
To give a hand to each.” 


The eldest Oyster looked at him, 
But never a word he said: 

The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 
And shook his heavy head — 
Meaning to say he did not choose 

To leave the oyster-bed. 


But four young Oysters hurried up, 
All eager for the treat: 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat — 

And this ‘was odd, because, you know, 
They hadn’t any feet. 
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Four other Oysters followed them, 
And yet another four; 

And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile or so, 

And then they rested on a rock 
Conveniently low: 

And all the little Oysters stood 
And waited in a row. 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes — and ships — and sealing-wax — 
Of cabbages — and kings — 

And why the sea is boiling hot — 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


“But wait a bit,’ the Oysters cried, 
“Before we have our chat; 

For some of us are out of breath, 
And all of us are fat!” 

“No hurry!”’ said the Carpenter. 
They thanked him much for that. 


“A loaf of bread,” the Walrus said, 
“Ts what we chiefly need: 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed — 

Now, if you’re ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed.”’ 
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“But not on us!” the Oysters cried, 
Turning a little blue, 

“After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do!” 

“The night is fine,’ the Walrus said, 


“Do you admire the view! 


“It was so nice of you to come! 
And you are very nice!” 

The Carpenter said nothing but 
“Cut us another slice. 

I wish you were not quite so deaf — 
I’ve had to ask you twice!” 


“It seems a shame,” the Walrus said, 
“To play them such a trick, 

After we've brought them out so far, 
And made them trot so quick!” 

The Carpenter said nothing but 
“The butter’s spread too thick!” 


“T weep for you,” the Walrus said: 
“T deeply sympathize.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 


Before his streaming eyes. 


“O Oysters,” said the Carpenter, 
“You’ve had a pleasant run! 
Shall we be trotting home again?” 
But answer came there none — 
And this was scarcely odd, because 

They’d eaten every one. 


— Lewis Carroll (Charles L. Dede 
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AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 
From The Vicar of Wakefield 


Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wondrous short, — 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there was a man 
Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran, — 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes: 
The naked every day he clad, — 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at first were friends; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wondering neighbors ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 
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The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show’d the rogues they lied: — 
The man recover’d of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 
— Oliver Goldsmith 


X THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE, OR THE 


WONDERFUL “ONE-HOSS SHAY” 


A LOGICAL STORY 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — ah, but stay, 

I'll tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 

Georgius Secundus was then alive, — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 

That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 


The Wonderful “One-Hoss Shay” 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 
In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will, — 
Above or below, or within or without, — 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

That a chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do,’ 
With an “I dew vum,” or an “I tell yeou,’’) 
He would build one shay to beat the taown 
’N’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’; 
It should be so built that it couldn’ break daown: 
“Fur,” said the Deacon, “’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
’N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke, — 
That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees, 
The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “‘Settler’s ellum,’”’ — 
Last of its timber, — they couldn’t sell ’em, 
Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
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Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 
Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 
Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 
That was the way he “put her through.” 


“There!”’ said the Deacon, “‘naow she’ll dew!” 


Do! LI tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren — where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED; — it came and found 
The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten; 
“Hahnsum kerridge”’ they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came; — 
Running as usual; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then come fifty, and Firty-Five. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. — You’re welcome. — No extra charge.) 


The Wonderful “One-Hoss Shay” 


First or NovemMBEr, — the Earthquake-day, — 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay. 

A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, — for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 
And the back crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-railed, ewe-necked bay. 
“Huddup!”’ said the parson. — Off went rhey. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text, — 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the — Moses — was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half past nine by the meet’n’-house clock, — 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 
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What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around? 
The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 
As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS 


I wrote some lines once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 


They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him 

To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb. 


“These to the printer,’’ I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 
“There'll be the devil to pay.” 
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He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear; 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
The fifth; his waistband split; 
The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit. 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 
And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


XTHE BALLAD OF THE OYSTERMAN 


It was a tall young oysterman lived by the river-side, 
His shop was just upon the bank, his boat was on the tide; 
The daughter of a fisherman, that was so straight and slim, 
Lived over on the other bank, right opposite to him. 


It was the pensive oysterman that saw a lovely maid, 

Upon a moonlight evening, a-sitting in the shade; 

He saw her wave her handkerchief, as much as if to say, 
“T’m wide awake, young oysterman, and all the folks away.” 
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Then up arose the oysterman, and to himself said he, 

“TI guess I’ll leave the skiff at home, for fear that folks 
should see; 

I read it in the story-book, that, for to kiss his dear, 

Leander swam the Hellespont, — and [| will swim this here.” 


And he has leaped into the waves, and crossed the shining 
stream, 

And he has clambered up the bank, all in the moonlight 
gleam; 

Oh, there were kisses sweet as dew, and words as soft as 
rain — 

But they have heard her father’s step, and in he leaps 
again! 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman: “Oh, what was that, my 
daughter?” 
*’T was nothing but a pebble, sir, I threw into the water.” 
“And what is that, pray tell me, love, that paddles off so 
fast! | 
nalts hing b i ir, that’ immi 
t’s nothing but a porpoise, sir, that’s been a-swimming 
£}8) 
past. 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman: “‘Now bring me my har- 
poon! 

I'll get into my fishing-boat, and fix the fellow soon.” 

Down fell that pretty innocent, as falls a snow-white lamb, 

Her hair dropped round her pallid cheeks, like seaweed on a 
clam. 


Alas for those two loving ones! she waked not from her 
swound, 
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And he was taken with the cramp, and in the waves was 
drowned; 
But Fate has metamorphosed them, in pity of their woe, 


And now they keep an oyster-shop for mermaids down below. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


DANNY DEEVER 


“What are the bugles blowin’ for?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“To turn you out, to turn you out,” the Color-Sergeant 
said. 
“What makes you look so white, so white?” said Files-on- 
Parade. 
“Tm dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the Color-Ser- 
geant said. 
For they’re hangin’ Danny Deever, you can ’ear 
the Dead March play, 
The regiment’s in ’ollow square — they’re hangin’ 
him to-day; 
They’ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his stripes 
away, ; 
An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 


“What makes the rear-rank breathe so ’ard?”’ said Files- 
on-Parade. 
“It’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
“What makes that front-rank man fall down?”’ says Files- 
on-Parade. 
* A touch o’ sun, a touch o’ sun,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, they are marchin’ 
of ’im round. 
They ’ave ’alted Danny Deever by ’is coffin on the 
ground; 
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An’ ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute for a sneakin’, 
shootin’ hound — 
O they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’! 


“Ts cot was right-’and cot to mine,” said Files-on-Parade. 
“?F’s sleepin’ out an’ far to-night,” the Color-Sergeant 
said. 
“T’ve drunk ’is beer a score o’ times,” said Files-on-Parade. 
“?R’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,” the Color-Sergeant said. 
They are hangin’ Danny Deever, you must mark 
1m to ‘1s place, 
For ’e shot a comrade sleepin’ — you must look ’im 


in the face; 
Nine ’undred of ’is county an’ the regiment’s 
disgrace, . 
While they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the 
mornin’. 


“What’s that so black agin the sun?” said Files-on-Parade. 
“It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,’ the Color-Sergeant said. 
“What’s that that whimpers over’ead?” said Files-on- 
Parade. 
“It’s Danny’s soul that ’s passin’ now,” the Color-Sergeant 
said. 
For they’ve done with Danny Deever, you can ’ear 
the quickstep play, 
The regiment’s in column, an’ they’re marchin’ us 
away; 
Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, an’ they’ll want 
their beer to-day, 
After hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 
— Rudyard Kipling 


. “Fussy-Wuzzy” St 
hoe oe SE he ee 


“FUZZY-WUZZY ”’ 


(SOUDAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 1889) 


We’ve fought with many men acrost the seas, 
An’ some of ’em was brave an’ some was not: 
The Paythan an’ the Zulu an’ Burmese; 
But the Fuzzy was the finest o’ the lot. 
We never got a ha’porth’s change of ’im: 
’E squatted in the scrub an’ ’ocked our ’orses, 
’E cut our sentries up at Suakim, 
An’ ’e played the cat an’ banjo with our forces. 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ome inthe Soudan; 
You're a pore benighted ’eathen but a first-class fightin’ 
man; 
We gives you your certifikit, an’ if you want it signed 
We'll come an’ ’ave a romp with you whenever you’re 
inclined. 


We took our chanst among the Kyber ’ills, 
The Boers knocked us silly at a mile, 
The Burman give us Irriwaddy chills, 
An’ a Zulu impi dished us up in style: 
But all we ever got from such as they 
Was pop to what the Fuzzy made us swaller; 
We ’eld our bloomin’ own, the papers say, 
But man for man the Fuzzy knocked us ’oller. 
Then ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ the missis and 
the kid; 
Our orders was to break you, an’ of course we went 
and did. 
We sloshed you with Martinis, an’ it wasn’t ’ardly fair; 
But for all the odds agin you, Fuzzy-Wuz, you broke 


the square. 
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’E ’asn’t got no papers of ’is own, 
’E ’asn’t got no medals nor rewards, 
So we must certify the skill ’e’s shown 
In usin’ of ’is long two-'anded swords: 
When ’e’s ’oppin’ in an’ out among the bush 
With ’is coffin-’eaded shield an’ shovel-spear, 
A ’appy day with Fuzzy on the rush 
Will last a ’ealthy Tommy for a year. 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ your friends which 
are no more, 
If we ’adn’t lost some messmates we would ’elp you 
to deplore; 
But give an’ take’s the gospel, an’ we'll call the bargain 
fair, 
For if you ’ave lost more than us, you crumpled up the 
square! 


’"E rushes at the smoke when we let drive, 
An’, before we know, ’e’s ’ackin’ at our ’ead; 
’E’s all ’ot sand an’ ginger when alive, 
An’ ’e’s generally shammin’ when ’e’s dead. 
"E’s a daisy, ’e’s a ducky, ’e’s a lamb! 
*E’s a injia-rubber idiot on the spree, 
’E’s the only thing that doesn’t give a damn 
For a Regiment o’ British Infantree! 
So’ere’sto you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your’ome inthe Soudan; 
You're a pore benighted ’eathen but a first-class fightin’ 


man; 

An’ ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ayrick ’ead 
of ’air — 

You big black boundin’ beggar — for you broke a British 
square! 


— Rudyard Kipling 
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GUNGA DIN 


You may talk o’ gin an’ beer 
When you're quartered safe out ’ere, 
An’ you're sent to penny-fights an’ Aldershot it; 
But when it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you'll lick the bloomin’ boots of ’im that’s got it. 
Now in Injia’s sunny clime, 
Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of ’Er Majesty the Queen, 
Of all them black-faced crew 
The finest man I knew 
Was our regimental Ddhisti, Gunga Din. 
He was “Din! Din! Din! 
You limping lump o’ brick-dust, Gunga Din! 
Hi! slippey hitherao! 
Water, get it! Panee lao! 
You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din 


1? 


The uniform ’e wore 

Was nothin’ much before, 

An’ rather less than ’arf o’ that be’ind, 

For a piece 0’ twisty rag 

And a goatskin water-bag 

Was all the field-equipment ’e could find. 

When the sweatin’ troop-train lay 

In a sidin’ through the day, 

Where the ’eat would make your bloomin’ eye-brows crawl, 
We shouted ‘“‘ Harry By!” 

Till our throats were bricky-dry, 

Then we wopped ’im ’cause ’e couldn’t serve us all. 
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It was “Din! Din! Din! 
You ’eathen, where the mischief ’ave you been? 
You put some juldee in it, 

Or I'll marrow you this minute, 

If you don’t fill up my helmet, Gunga Din 
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"E would dot an’ carry one 
Till the longest day was done; 
An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use o’ fear. 
If we charged or broke or cut, 
You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 
’E’d be waitin’ fifty paces right flank rear. 
With ’is mussick on ’is back, 
"E would skip with our attack, 
An’ watch us till the bugles made “ Retire”’. 
An’ for all ’is dirty ’ide, 
"E was white, clear white, inside 
When ’e went to tend the wounded under fire! 
It was “Din! Din! Din!” 
With the bullets kickin’ dust-spots on the green. 
When the cartridges ran out, 
You could ’ear the front-files shout, 
“Hi! ammunition-mules an’ Gunga Din!” 


I sha’n’t forgit the night 

When I dropped be’ind the fight 

With a bullet where my belt-plate should ’a’ been. 
I was chokin’ mad with thirst, 

An’ the man that spied me first 

Was our good old grinnin’, gruntin’ Gunga Din. 
’E lifted up my ’ead, 

An’ ’e plugged me where I bled, 

An’ ’e guv me ’arf-a-pint o’ water — green; 


Recessional 
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It was crawlin’ an’ it stunk, 
But of all the drinks I’ve drunk, 
I’m gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 
It was “Din! Din! Din! 
*Ere’s a beggar with a bullet through ’is spleen; 
"E’s chawin’ up the ground, 
An’ ’e’s kickin’ all around: 
For Gawd’s sake git the water, Gunga Din!” 


°E carried me away 
To where a dooli lay, 
An’ a bullet come an’ drilled the beggar clean. 
°E put me safe inside, 
An’ just before ’e died: 
“T ’ope you liked your drink,” sez Gunga Din. 
So Il meet ’im later on 
In the place where ’e is gone — 
Where it’s always double drill and no canteen; 
’E’Il be squattin’ on the coals | 
Givin’ drink to pore damned souls, 
An’ I'll get a swig in Hell from Gunga Din! \ 
Yes, Din! Din! Din! 
You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din! 
Tho’ I’ve belted you an’ flayed you, 
By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 
You’re a better man than I am, Gunga Din! 
— Rudyard Kipling 


RECESSIONAL 


God of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle line — 
Beneath Whose awful hand we hold 


Dominion over palm and pine — 
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Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies — 
The captains and the kings depart — 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 


Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away — 

On dune and headland sinks the fre — 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget -— lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard — 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 

Amen. 
— Rudyard Kipling 
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DO YOU FEAR THE FORCE OF THE WIND? 


Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 
Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 
Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane: 
The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheeks will tan, 
You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man! 
— Hamlin Garland 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the sweet earth’s flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
— Joyce Kilmer 
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From SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose. 


Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good-fortune, 
Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need 
nothing, 
Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open road. 
— Walt Whitman 


FOG —~ 


The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


— Carl Sandbure 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN 


When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin’ turkey- 
cock, 
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And the clackin’ of the guineys, and the cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the fence; 

O, it’s then’s the times a feller is a-feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of peaceful 
rest, 

As he leaves the house, bareheaded, and goes out to feed 
the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock. 


They’s something kindo’ harty-like about the atmusfere 

When the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ fall is here — 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the blossoms on the 
trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and buzzin’ of the 
bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin’; and the landscape through the 
haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the colorin’ to mock — 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves as golden as the morn; 
The stubble in the furries — kindo’ lonesome-like, but still 
A-preachin’ sermuns to us of the barns they growed to fill; 
The strawstack in the medder, and the reaper in the shed; 
The hosses in theyr stalls below — the clover overhead! — 
O, it sets my hart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of a clock 
When the frost is on the punkin and the fedder’s in the 


shock. 
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Then your apples all is gethered, and the ones a feller keeps 

Is poured around the cellar-floor in red and yaller heaps; 

And your cider-makin’s over, and your wimmern-folks is 
through 

With theyr mince and apple-butter, and theyr souse and 
sausage too! ... 

I don’t know how to tell it — but ef such a thing could be 

As the angels wantin’ boardin’, and they’d call around on 
me — 

I’d want to ’commodate em — all the whole-indurin’ flock — 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 


shock. 
— James Whitcomb Riley 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 


“Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me?” 


Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December; 
And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 
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“T was a Viking old! 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee! 
Take heed that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse, 
Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee. 


“Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic’s strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


*“Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear, 
While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 
Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadow. 


“But when I older grew, 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders. 
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Wild was the life we led; 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 


By our stern orders, 


“Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 
As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 
Draining the oaken pail 
Filled to o’erflowing. 


“Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


“I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 
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“Bright in her father’s hall 

Shields gleamed upon the wall, 

Loud sang the minstrels ail 
Chanting his glory; 

When of old Hildebrand 

I asked his daughter’s hand, 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 


“While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed, 
And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 


‘*She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, | 

And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded! 

Should not the dove so white 

Follow the sea-mew’s flight? 

Why did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 


**Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me, — 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen! — 
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When on the white sea-strand, 
Waving his arméd hand, 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 


“Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, 
Yet we were gaining fast, 
When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 


So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us. 


“And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

‘Death!’ was the helmsman’s hail, 
‘Death without quarter!’ 

Midships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 


“As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 
With his prey laden, — 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again, 

Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 
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“Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o’er, 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 
There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower 
Which, to this very hour, 
Stands looking seaward. 


“There lived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 
Death closed her mild blue eyes; 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another. 


“Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful! 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 
Oh, death was grateful! 


“Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 

My soul ascended! 


66 
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There from the flowing bowl 

Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 

Skoal! to the Northland! skoal!”’ 
Thus the tale ended. 


— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


CURFEW 


I 
Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 


Cover the embers, 
And put out the light; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 


Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire; 

Sound fades into silence, — 
All footsteps retire. 


No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall! 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 


Il 


The book is completed, 
And closed, like the day; 

And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 


Lochinvar 
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Dim grow its fancies; 
Forgotten they lie; 
Like coals in the ashes, 


‘They darken and die 


Song sinks into silence, 
The story is told, 

The windows are darkened, 
The hearth-stone is cold. 


Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all. 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


LOCHINVAR 
From Marmion 


Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west: 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske River where ford there was none; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 
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So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen and kinsmen and brothers and all: 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word) 
“Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


“T long woo’d your daughter, my suit you denied; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up; 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, — 
“Now tread we a measure!”’ said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume, 
And the bridemaidens whispered, ““”T were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 
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“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 


They'll have fleet steeds that follow,’’ quoth young Loch- 


invar. 


There was mounting ’mong Gremes of the Netherby clan: 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 


Tan: 


There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 


So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 


Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


— Walter Scott 


ANNIE LAURIE 


Maxwelton braes are bonnie 
Where early fa’s the dew, 

And it’s there that Annie Laurie 
Gie’d me her promise true — 

Gie’d me her promise true, 
Which ne’er forgot will be; 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doun and dee. 


Her brow is like the snaw-drift; 
Her throat is like the swan; 
Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on — 
That e’er the sun shone on — 
And dark blue is her ee; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doun and dee. 
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Like dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet; 
And like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet — 
Her voice is low and sweet — 
And she’s a’ the world to me; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 


I’d lay me doun and dee. 
— William Douglas 


AULD LANG SYNE 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And auld lang syne? 


CHORUS 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne! 


And surely ye’ll be your pint-stowp, 
And surely I'll be mine; 
And we'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine; 
But we’ve wander’d mony a weary fit 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 
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We twa hae paidled i’ the burn, 
Frae mornin sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


For auld, &c. 


And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine; 
And we'll tak a right guid-willie waught, 
For auld lang syne. 
For auld, &c. 
— Robert Burns 


DUNCAN GRAY , 
Duncan Gray cam here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
On blythe Yule-Night when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 
Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 


Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan pray’d; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 

Ha, ha, the weoing o’t! 
Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bleer’t and blin’, 
Spak o’ lowpin o’er a linn; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o't! 
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Time and chance are but a tide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Slighted love is sair to bide, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
“Shall I, like a fool,’’ quoth he, 
“For a haughty hizzie die? 
She may gae to — France for me!” 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
How it comes let doctors tell, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Meg grew sick — as he grew well, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Something in her bosom wrings, 
For relief a sigh she brings; 
And O, her een, they spak sic things! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Duncan was a lad o’ grace, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Maggie’s was a piteous case, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
Duncan couldna be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath; 
Now they’re crouse and cantie baith! 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 

— Robert Burns 


THE SHIPWRECK 
From Don Juan, Canto II 
XXVII 


At one o’clock the wind with sudden shift 
Threw the ship right into the trough of the sea, 


e 
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Which struck her aft, and made an awkward rift, 
Started the stern-post, also shattered the 

Whole of her stern-frame, and, ere she could lift 
Herself from out her present jeopardy, 

The rudder tore away: twas time to sound 

The pumps, and there were four feet water found. 


XXX 


As day advanced the weather seemed to abate, 

And then the leak they reckoned to reduce, 
And keep the ship afloat, though three feet yet 

Kept two hand and one chain-pump still in use. 
The wind blew fresh again: as it grew late 

A squall came on, and while some guns broke loose, 
A gust — which all descriptive power transcends — 
Laid with one blast the ship on her beam ends. 


XXXVIII 


But now there came a flash of hope once more; 
Day broke, and the wind lulled: the masts were gone, 
The leak increased; shoals round her, but no shore, 
The vessel swam, yet still she held her own. 
They tried the pumps again, and though, before, 
Their desperate efforts seemed all useless grown, 
A glimpse of sunshine set some hands to bale — 
The stronger pumped, the weaker thrummed a sail. 


XLV 


Some lashed them in their hammocks; some put on 
Their best clothes, as if going to a fair; 

Some cursed the day on which they saw the sun, 
And gnashed their teeth, and, howling, tore their hair; 


~ 


i 
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And others went on as they had begun, 
Getting the boats out, being well aware 

That a tight boat will live in a rough sea, 

Unless with breakers close beneath her lee. 


XLVIII 


The other boats, the yawl and pinnace, had 
Been stove in the beginning of the gale; 
And the long-boat’s condition was but bad, 
As there were but two blankets for a sail, 
And one oar for a mast, which a young lad 
Threw in by good luck over the ship’s rail; 
And two boats could not hold, far less be stored, 
To save one half the people then on board. 


XLIX 


*T was twilight, and the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters; like a veil, 

Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 
Of one whose hate is masked but to assail. 

Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown, 
And grimly darkled o’er the faces pale, 

And the dim desolate deep: twelve days had Fear 

Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 


LI 


At half-past eight o’clock, booms, hencoops, spars, 
And all things, for a chance, had been cast loose, 
That still could keep afloat the struggling tars, 
For yet they strove, although of no great use: 
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There was no light in heaven but a few stars, 
The boats put off o’ercrowded with their crews; 

She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 

And, going down head foremost — sunk, in short. 


LIL 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave, 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave; 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 

And down she sucked with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


LIII 


And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek — the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 
— George Gordon Byron 


INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 


You know, we French storm’d Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day; 
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With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms lock’d behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused “My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,’’ — 
Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reach’d the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compress’d, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You look’d twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


*‘Well,”’ cried he, “‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 

The Marshal ’s in the market-place 
And you’ll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perch’d him!” The chief’s eye flash’d; his plans 
Soar’d up again like fire. 
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The chief’s eye flash’d; but presently 
Soften’d itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. 

“You’re wounded!”” “Nay,” the soldier’s pride 
Touch’d to the quick, he said: 

“Tm kill’d, Sire!’’ And his chief beside, 


Smiling the boy fell dead. 
— Robert Browning 


¥“HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX” 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I gallop’d, Dirck gallop’d, we gallop’d all three; 

“Good speed!”’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
**Speed!”’ echo’d the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we gallop’d abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turn’d in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shorten’d each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chain’d slacker the bit, 

Nor gallop’d less steadily Roland a whit. 


*T was moonset at starting; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawn’d clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Diiffeld, ’t was morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 
So, Joris broke silence with, “Yet there is time!”’ 
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At Aershot, up leap’d of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray: 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other prick’d out on his track; 
And one eye’s black intelligence, — ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groan’d; and cried Joris, “Stay spur! 
Your Roos gallop’d bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix’ — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretch’d neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 


As down on her haunches she shudder’d and sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laugh’d a pitiless laugh, 

"Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasp’d Joris, “for Aix is in sight! 


“How they'll greet us!’? — and all in a moment his roan 
Roll’d neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 
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Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, lean’d, patted his ear, 

Call’d my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer; 
Clapp’d my hands, laugh’d and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland gallop’d and stood. 


And all I remember is — friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I pour’d down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from 


Ghent. 


— Robert Browning 


fore CHARGE OF THE LIGHT SRIGADE 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!”’ he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d: 
Theirs not to make reply. 
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Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flashid as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d: 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
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Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 


Noble six hundred! 
— Alfred Tennyson 


THE. REVENGE 


A BALLAD OF THE FLEET, I591 


At Florés in the Azorés, Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from far 
away: 

“Spanish ships-of-war at sea! we have sighted fifty-three!” 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: “’Fore God I am no 
coward; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear, 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty-three?”’ 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: “I know you are no 


coward; ’ 
You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 
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But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.” 


So Lord Howard passed away with five ships of war that 
day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 

Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left to 
Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 


He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to 
fight, 

And he sailed away from Florés till the Spaniard came in 
sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 

“Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There'll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.” 

And Sir Richard said again: ‘We be all good English men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 

For I never turned my back upon Don or devil yet.” 


Sir Richard spoke and he laughed, and we roared a hurrah, 
and so 


The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 
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With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick 


below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left were 
seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on through the long sea-lane 
between. 


Thousands of their soldiers looked down from their decks 
and laughed, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little 
craft 

Running on and on, till delay’d 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen hundred 
tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers of 
guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 


And while now the great San Philip hung above us like a 
cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall. 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself and 


went, 
Having that within her womb that had left her ill content; 


And the rest they csme aboard us, and they fought us hand 
to hand, 
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For a dozen times they came with their pikes and musque- 
teers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes his 
ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the 
summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the 
fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built gal- 
leons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder 
and flame; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her 
dead and her shame, 

For some were sunk and many were shattered, and so could 
fight us no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world 
before? 


For he said “Fight on! fight on!” 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night 
was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be drest, he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 

And himself, he was wounded again in the side and the head, 

And he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over 
the summer sea, 
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And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all in 
a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they feared that we 
still could sting. 

So they watched what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark 
and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder was 
all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

“We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die — does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner — sink her, split her in 
twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain!”’ 


And the gunner said, “Ay, ay,” but the seamen made reply: 
““We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let us go; 
We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow.” 
And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 
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And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at 
last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign 
grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

“T have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and 
true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do: 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die!” 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and 
true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his English few; 

Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they knew, 

But they sank his body with honor down into the deep, 

And they manned the Revenge with a swarthier, alien crew, 

And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her own; 

When awind from the lands theyhad ruin’d awoke from sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended, a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake 
grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts 
and their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter’d 
navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 


— Alfred Tennyson 


~ Columbus 


COLUMBUS 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind, the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


““My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’”’ 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas 1s gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say” — 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 


With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
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Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?”’ 

The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “‘On! sail on!” 


— Joaquin Miller 


OPPORTUNITY 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel — 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears, — but this 
Blunt thing —!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
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And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 


And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
— Edward Rowland Sill 


THE DAFFODILS 


I wander’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 


And dances with the daffodils. 
— William Wordsworth 
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SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fali, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


Ail down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, Abide, abide! 
The wilful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed, Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall. 


High o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 
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And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 
The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 
And many a luminous jewel lone 
— Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 
Ruby, garnet, and amethyst — 
Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main: 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 

— Sidney Lanier 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD! 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 
The gray spires of Oxford 
Against the pearl-gray sky; 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 
1By permission. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 

The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded — War! 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod. 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 
God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 
— Winifred M. Letts 


THE SHADOW PEOPLE 


Old lame Bridget doesn’t hear 
Fairy music in the grass 

When the gloaming’s on the mere 
And the shadow people pass: 

Never hears their slow gray feet 
Coming from the village street 

Just beyond the parson’s wall, 
Where the clover globes are sweet — 
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And the mushroom’s parasol 
Opens in the moonlit rain. 
Every night I hear them call 
From their long and merry train. 
Old lame Bridget says to me, 
“Tt is just your fancy, child.” 
She cannot believe I see 
Laughing faces in the wild, 
Hands that twinkle in the sedge 
Bowing at the water’s edge 
Where the finny minnows quiver, 
Shaping on a blue wave’s ledge 
Bubble foam to sail the river. 
And the sunny hands to me 
Beckon ever, beckon ever. 
Oh! I would be wild and free 
And with the shadow people be. 
— Francis Ledwidge 


From FOR AN AUTOGRAPH 4 — 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime, — 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
— James Russell Lowell 


CONCORD HYMN 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 


And fired the shot heard round the world. 
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The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


HORATIUS 


I 


Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 
And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. 


II 


East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast, 


Horatius 


And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet’s blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 
When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 


iM 


The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 

From many a stately market-place; 
From many a fruitful plain; 

From many a lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine; 


IV 


From lordly Volaterre, 
Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old; 
From seagirt Populonia, 
Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky; 


Vv 


From the proud mart of Pisz, 
Queen of the western waves, 

Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves; 
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From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers; 

From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 


WE 


Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear; 
Best of all pools the towler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 


WEE 


But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill; } 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer; 
Unharmed the water fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 


VIII 


The harvests of Arretium, 
This year, old men shall reap, 
This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep; 
And in the vats of Luna, | 
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This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 


Ix 


There be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 
Who alway by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand: 
Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er, 
Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 


x 


And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given: 
“Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena; 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven! 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome; 
And hang round Nurscia’s altars 


The golden shields of Rome!” 
xt 


And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men; 
The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten: 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array. 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 
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XII 
For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye, 
And many a banished Roman, 
And many a stout ally; 
And with a mighty following 
To join the muster came 
The Tusculan Mamilius, 


Prince of the Latian name. 


XIII 


But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright: 
From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 
The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 


XIV 
For aged folks on crutches, 
And women great with child, 
And mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sunburned husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves, 


XV 


And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 


Horatius 


And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 

And endless trains of waggons 
That creaked beneath the weight 

Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 


XVI 


Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 
Could the wan burghers spy 

The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 

The Fathers of the City, 
They sat all night and day, 

For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 


XVII 


To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 
And the stout guards are slain. 


XVIII 


I wis, in all the Senate, 
There was no heart so bold, 
But sore it ached and fast it beat, 
When that ill news was told. 
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Forthwith up rose the Consul, 
Up rose the Fathers all; 

In haste they girded up their gowns, 
And hied them to the wall. 


XIX 


They held a council, standing 
Before the River-Gate; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 
Out spake the Consul roundly: 
“The bridge must straight go down; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 
Nought else can save the town.” 


XX 


Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with haste and fear: 
“To arms! to arms! Sir Consul: 
Lars Porsena is here.” 
On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 


XXI 


And nearer fast and nearer 

Doth the red whirlwind come; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
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Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 


XXII 


And plainly and more plainly, 
Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all, — 
The terror of the Umbrian, 
The terror of the Gaul. 


XXIII . 


And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Each warlike Lucumo. 
There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen; 
And Astur of the four-fold shield, 
Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 
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XXIV 
Fast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name; 
And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 


XXV 


But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed, 

No child but screamed out curses, 


And shook its little fist. 


XXVI 


But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
“Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?” 


XXVII 


Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate: 
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“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods, 


XXVIII 


**And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 


XXIX 


“Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three: 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me?” 


XXX 


Then out spake Spurius Lartius; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 

“Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
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And out spake strong Herminius; 
Of Titian blood was he: 

“T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 


XXXI 


“Horatius,’’ quoth the Consul, 
“As thou sayest, so let it be.” 

And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


XXXII 


Then none was for a party; 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great: 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then spoils were fairly sold: 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


XXXIII 


Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction, 


Horatius 


In battle we wax cold: 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 


XXXIV 


Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an axe: 

And Fathers, mixed with Commons, 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props below. 


XXXV 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


XXXVI 


The Three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose: 
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And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 


To win the narrow way: 


XXXVII 


Aunus from green Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines; 
And Picus, long to Clustum 
Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that gray crag where, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


XXXVIII 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath: 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth: 
At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust; 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


XXXIX 


Then Ocnus of Falerii 
Rushed on the Roman Three: 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 
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The rover of the sea; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 
Who slew the great wild boar, — 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 
Along Albinia’s shore. 


XL 


Herminius smote down Aruns: 
Lartius laid Ocnus low: 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 

“Lie there,” he cried, “‘fell pirate! 
No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 

To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.” 


XLI 


But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes; 

A wild and wrathful clamor 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 
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XLII 


But hark! the cry is Astur: 
And lo! the ranks divide; 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 


XLIII 


He smiled on those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, ‘‘The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay: 

But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way?” 


XLIV 


Then, whirling up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh: 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 


Horatius 
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He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space, 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face; 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


XLVI 


And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 


Gaze on the blasted head. 


XLVII 


On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
«And see,”’ he cried, ‘“‘the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer?” 
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But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race; 
For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 
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But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three: 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, like boys who, unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 


L 


Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack: 

But those behind cried ‘‘ Forward!” 
And those before cried “‘ Back!” 

And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array; 
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And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel; 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


LI 


Yet one man for one moment 
Stood out before the crowd; 

Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud, 

““Now welcome, welcome, Sextus! 
Now welcome to thy home! 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away? 
Here lies the road to Rome.” 


LIt 


Thrice looked he at the city; 
Thrice looked he at the dead; 
And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread: 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 


at 


But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 
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“Come back, come back, Horatius!”’ 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

“Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!” 


LIV 


Back darted Spurius Lartius; 
Herminius darted back: 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


LV 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream: 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


LVI 


And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane, 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free, 
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And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


LVIL 
Alone stood brave Horatius, 
Put constant still in mind; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
“Down with him!”’ cried false Sextus 
With a smile on his pale face. 
“Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
“Now yield thee to our grace.” 


LVIII 
Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome: 


LIX 
“Oh, Tiber! Father Tiber 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!” 
So he spake, and, speaking, sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 
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No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank; 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


Exe 
But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armor, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


LXII 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place: 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good Father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin. 


Horatius 


LXII 
“Curse on him!’’ quoth false Sextus; 
“Will not the villain drown? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!” 


“Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 


“‘And bring him safe to shore; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 


LXIV 
And now he feels the bottom: 
Now on dry earth he stands; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 
And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


LXV 
They gave him of the corn-land. 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night. 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if [ lie. 


LXVI 
It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness, 
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Halting upon one knee: 

And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


LXVII 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


LXVIII 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 


Roar louder yet within; 


LXIX 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 
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When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows; 


LXX 


When the goodman mends his armor, 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 
— Thomas Babington Macaulay 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


PART I 
It is an ancient Mariner, net mecteth eee 
; t 
And he stoppeth one of three. fo a wedding- 


feast, and detain< 


“By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, eth one. 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 
May’st hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 
“There was a ship,” quoth he. 

“Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 
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feed eee He holds him with his glittering eye — 


bound by the eye 
of the old sea- 
faring man, and 
constrained to 
hear his tale. 


The Mariner tells 
how the ship 
sailed southward 
with good wind 
and fair weather 
till it reached 

the Line. 


The Wedding- 
Guest heareth 

the bridal music; 
but the Mariner 
continueth 

his tale. 


The Wedding-Guest stood still, 
And listens like a three-years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 


The bright-eyed Mariner. 


“The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the light-house top. 


The Sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 
Till over the mast at noon’? — 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 


The bright-eyed Mariner: 
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“And now the Storm-blast came, and he The ship driven 


by a storm to- 
Was tyrannous and strong: pa och 


He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 


With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 


Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold; 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 


: The land of ice, 
And through the drifts the snowy clifts be aad eee 
Did send a dismal sheen; ese tien oa 


to be seen. 


Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around: 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 


Like noises in a swound! 


At length did cross an Albatross: Renae | 
Thorough the fog it came; ee 
ifs ee “fog, and 
As if it had been a Christian soul, was recelved with 

great joy and 


We hailed it in God’s name. ospitaltey. 
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It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through! 
And Jo! the Ar | And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
bird of good 


omen, and fol- 
loweth the ship 
as it returned 
northward, 
through fog and 
floating ice. 


The ancient Mar- 
iner inhospitably 
killeth the pious 
bird of good omen. 


His ship-mates 
cry out against 
the ancient Mari- 
ner for killing the 
bird of good luck, 


The Albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.”’ 


“God save thee, ancient Mariner, 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus! — 
Why look’st thou so?” — “‘ With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 


PART IL 


The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


And I had done a hellish thing, 
And it would work ’em woe: 


For all averred, I had killed the bird 
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That made the breeze to blow. 
Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow! 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist. 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

*Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
*T was sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 


Al) in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 


But when the fog 
cleared off, they 
justify the same, 
and thus make 
themselves ac- 
complices in 

the crime. 


The fair breeze 
continues; the 
ship enters the 
Pacific Ocean and 
sails northward, 
even till it 

reaches the Line, 


The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 


And the Albatross 
begins to be 
avenged. 
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A spirit had fol- 
lowed them; one 
of the invisible 
inhabitants of 

this planet, 
neither departed 
souls nor angels; 
concerning whom 
the learned Jew, 
Josephus, and 

the Platonic Con- 
stantinopolitan, 
Michael Psellus, 
may be consulted. 
They are very 
numerous, and 
there is no cli- 
mate or element 
without one or 
more. 


The ship-mates, 

in their sore dis- 
tress, would fain 
throw the whole 
guilt on the an- 
cient Mariner; in 
sign whereof they 
hang the dead 
sea-bird round 

his neck. 


The ancient Mar- 
iner beholdeth a 
sign in the ele- 
ment afar off. 
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The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout 

The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


And some in dreams assuréd were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so: 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 


And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 
We could not speak, no more than if 


We had been choked with soot. 


Ah, well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


JBANIRSIE I 


There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 
How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 
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At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cried, A sail! a sail! 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all. 


See! see! (I cried), she tacks no more. 
Hither to work us weal, — 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel! 


The western wave was all a-flame. 
The day was well-nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


At its nearer 
approach, it 
seemeth him to 
be a ship; and 
at a dear ransom 
he freeth his 
speech from the 
bonds of thirst. 


A flash of joy; 


And horror fol- 
lows. For can it 
be a ship that 
comes onward 
without wind or 
tide? 
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Tt seemeth him 
but the skeleton 
of a ship. 


And its ribs are 
seen as bars on 
the face of the 
setting Sun. The 
Spectre-Woman 
and her Death- 
mate, and no 
other on board | 
the skeleton ship. 


Like vessel, like 
crew! 


Death and Life- 
in-Death have 
diced for the 
ship’s crew and 
she (the latter) 
winneth the an- 
cient Mariner. 


No twilight 
within the courts 
of the sun. 
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And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 


Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 
Is Death that Woman’s mate? 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice; 

“The game is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listened and looked sideways up! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
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My life-blood seemed to sip! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night, 


The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 


From the sails the dew did drip, — 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The hornéd Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan,) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 


The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow!” 


PART IV 


“T fear thee, ancient Mariner! 
I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long and lank, and brown 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown.” — 
“Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 


At the rising of 
the Moon. 


One after another, 
his shipmates 
drop down dead. 


But Life-in- 
Death begins her 
work on the an- 
cient Mariner. 


The Wedding- 
Guest feareth 

that a spirit is 
talking to him; 


But the ancient 
Mariner assureth 
him of his bodily 
life, and proceed- 
eth to relate his 
horrible penance. 
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He despiseth the 
treatures of the 
talm. 


And envieth that 
they should live, 
end so many lie 
dead. 


But the curse liv- 
eth for him in the 
eye of the dead 
men, 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea! 
And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony. 


The many men, so beautiful! 
And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 


I looked upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 
A spirit from on high; 
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But oh! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside: 


Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay 

The charméd water burnt alway 


A still and awful red. 


Beyond the ‘shadow of the ship, 
I watched the water-snakes: 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire; 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 


Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


In loneliness and 
fixedness he 
yearneth towards 
the journeying 
Moon, and the 
stars that still 
sojourn, yet 

still move on- 
ward; and every- 
where the blue 
sky belongs to 
them, and is 
their appointed 
rest, and their 
native country 
and their own 
natural homes, 
which they enter 
unannounced, as 
lords that are 
certainly ex- 
pected, and yet 
there is a silent 
joy at their ar- 
Tival. 


By the light of 
the Moon he be- 
holdeth God’s 
creatures of the 
great calm, 


Their beauty and 
their happiness. 


He blesseth them 
in his heart. 
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The spel! begins 
to break. 


By grace of the 
holy Mother, the 
ancient Mariner 
is refreshed with 
rain. 


He heareth 


the element. 
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The self-same moment I| could pray; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


PART V 


O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


The silly buckets on the deck 
That had so long remained, 

I dreamed that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 


My garments all were dank; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 


And still my body drank. 


I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light, — almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blesséd ghost. 


And soon I heard a roaring wind: 
It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


The upper air burst into life! 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
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To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and stili 
The Moon was at its side; 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 


The loud wind never reached the ship, ihe bodies fo: athe 


ship’s crew are 
inspirited, and 


Yet now the ship moved on! hee 
Beneath the lightning and the Moon a 
The dead men gave a groan. 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 
To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up-blew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools, — 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.” — 
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But not by the 
souls of the men, 
nor by demons of 
earth or middle 
air, but by a 
blessed troop of 
angelic spirits, 
sent down by the 
invocation of the 
guardian saint. 


“T fear thee, ancient Mariner!’ — 
“Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 
*Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest: 


For when it dawned, they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet argoning! 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the Heavens be mute. 


It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune, 
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Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 


The Sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 
With a short uneasy motion, — 


Backwards and forwards half her length, 


With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, - 
And I fell down in a swound. 


How long.in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 


‘Ts it he?’ quoth one, ‘Is this the man? 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 


The lonesome 
spirit from the 
south pole carries 
on the ship as far 
as the Line, in 
obedience to the 
angelic troop, but 
still requireth 
vengeance. 


The Polar Spirit’s 
fellow-demons, 
the invisible in- 
habitants of the 
element, take part 
in his wrong; and 
two of them re- 
late, one to the 
other, that pen- 
ance long and 
heavy for the an- 
cient Mariner 
hath been ac- 
corded to the 
Polar Spirit, who 
returneth south- 
ward. 
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The Mariner hath 
been cast into a 
trance; for the 
angelic power 
causeth the vessel 
to ‘drive nortb- 
ward faster than 
human life could 
endure. 
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The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 


He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


The other was a softer voice, 
As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ 


PART VI 
First VoIcE 
‘But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing, — 


What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the Ocean doing?’ 


SEcoND VOICE 
‘Still as a slave before his lord, 
The Ocean hath no blast; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast, — 


If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 


First VoIce 


‘But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’ 


SECOND VOICE 
“The air is cut away before, 


And closes from behind. 
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Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


I woke, and we were sailing on Toe cere 


; motion is re- 
As in a gentle weather: Minar 


and his penance 


*Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high; _ begins anew. 
The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 


All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 


The curse ts 


And now this spell was snapt: once more Gin 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen, — 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 


But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade. 
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It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of Spring, — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too: 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze, — 
On me alone it blew. 
And the ancient == Qh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
peepee The light-house top I see? 
Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 


Is this mine own countree? 


We drifted o’er the harbor-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray, — 

O let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway. 


The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


une angelic tne And the bay was white with silent light, 


b di ‘ . scan 
ae Till rising from the same, 
Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colors came. 
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A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck, — 
Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 


Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 


‘This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely light; 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand; 
No voice did they impart, — 

No voice; but, oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 


But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 
I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
‘The dead men could not blast. 


I saw a third, —I heard his voice; 
It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 


The Albatross’s blood. 


And appear in 
their own forms 
of light. 
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The Hermit of 
e wood. 


Approacheth the 
ship with wonder. 
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PART VII 


This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve, — 
He hath a cushion plump; 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 


The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
“Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now?’ 


‘Strange, by my faith!’ the Hermit said, 
‘And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks look warped! and see those sails, 
How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 
Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 
When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 


‘Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look,’ 
(The Pilot made reply), 

‘I am afeared.’ — ‘Push on, push on!’ 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 
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The boat came closer to the ship, ' 
But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


Under the water it rumbled on, ne EAS 
_ Still louder and more dread: 
It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 


Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, phe ences 
Which sky and ocean smote, gee th toe 
Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 
But swift as dreams, myself I found 


Within the Pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


I moved my lips, — the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 
And prayed where he did sit. 


i took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 
Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha, ha!’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row.’ 


‘he ancient Mar- 
iner earnestly en- 
treateth the Her- 
mit to shrieve 
him; and the pen- 
ance of life falls 

on him, 


And ever and 
anon throughout 
uis future life an 
agony constrain- 
eth him to travel 
from land to land. 
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And now, all in my own countree, 
I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


‘O, shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!’ — 
The Hermit crossed his brow. — 

‘Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘I bid thee say, — 
What manner of man art thou?’ 


Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 
And then it left me free. 


Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns; 

And, till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 


I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 

And hark! the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer! 


O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 


Alone on a wide wide sea: 
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So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


O, sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
*Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! — 


To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay! 
Farewell, farewell! but this I tell And to teach by 


his own example 


To thee, thou Wedding-Guest, — love and rever- 


ence to all things 


He prayeth well, who loveth well papain 


Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn: 
A sadder and a wiser man, 


He rose the morrow morn. 
— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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CAVALIER TUNES 


I. MARCHING ALONG 


Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing: 

And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 

And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, 
Marched them along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. | 


God for King Charles!. Pym and such carles 

To the Devil that prompts ’em their treasonous parles! 
Cavaliers, up! Lips from the cup, 

Hands from the pasty, nor bite take nor sup 

Till youre — 


Cuorus. — Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 


Hampden to hell, and his obsequies’ knell, 

Serve Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young Harry as well! 
England, good cheer! Rupert is near! 

Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here 


Cuorus. — Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song! 
143 
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Then, God for King Charles! Pym and his snarls — 
To the Devil that pricks on such pestilent carles! 
Hold by the right, you double your might; 

So, onward to Nottingham, fresh for the fight, 


Cuorus. — March we along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song! 


II. GIVE A ROUSE 


King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite now, 


King Charles! 


Who gave me the goods that went since? 
Who rais’d me the house that sank once? 
Who helped me to gold I spent since? 
Who found me in wine you drank once? 


Cuorus. — King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite now, 


King Charles! 


To whom used my boy George quaff else, 
By the old fool’s side that begot him? 
For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 
While Noll’s damned troopers shot him? 
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Cuorus. — King Charles, and who'll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s, in hell’s despite now, 


King Charles! 


III. BOOT AND SADDLE 


Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 
Rescue my castle before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery gray, 


Cuorus. — Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 


Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you'd say; 
Many’s the friend there, will listen and pray 
“‘God’s luck to gallants that strike up the lay — 


Cuorus. — Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 


Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 
Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads’ array: 
Who laughs, ‘‘Good fellows ere this, by my fay, 


Cuorus. — Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 


Who? My wife Gertrude; that, honest and gay, 
Laughs when you talk of surrendering, “Nay! 
I’ve better counsellors; what counsel they? 
Cuorus. — Boot, saddle, to horse, and away!” 

— Robert Browning 
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HERVE RIEL 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 

Did the English fight the French, — woe to France! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the 

blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 

Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Rance, 

With the English fleet in view. 


"T was the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 
chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Dam- 
freville; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signalled to the place 
“Flelp the winners of a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick — or, 
quicker still, 
Here’s the English can and will!” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 

board; 

“Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to pass?” 
laughed they: 

“Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage 
scarred and scored, — 

Shall the Formidable here, with her twelve and eighty 
guns, 
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Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow 
way, 
Trust to enter where ’t is ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 
And with flow at full beside? 
Now, ’t is slackest ebb of tide 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!” 


Then was called a council straight. 
Brief and bitter the debate: 
“Here’s the English at our heels; would you have them 
take in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern and 
bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 
Better run the ships aground!”’ 
(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
Not a minute more to wait! 
“Let the Captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the 
beach! 


France must undergo her fate. 


“Give the word!” But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all these 
—A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — first, second, 
third? 


No such man of mark, and meet 
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With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the 
fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croisickese. 


And, ‘What mockery or malice have we here?” cries Hervé 


Riel: 
“Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, 
or rogues? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me ae took the soutien 
tell 


On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
*Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the river disem- 
bogues? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying’s for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 


Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me 
there’s a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
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er 


And if one ship misbehave, 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life, — here’s my head!” cries 
Hervé Riel. 


Not a minute more to wait. 
“Steer us in then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!” cried 
its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God’s grace! 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea’s 
profound! 
See, safe thro’ shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates he 
ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harbored to the last, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas “‘Anchor!’’ — sure as fate, 
Up the English come, — too late! 


So, the storm subsides to calm: 

They see the green trees wave 

On the heights o’erlooking Greve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
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‘Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away! 
"Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance!”’ 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance! 
Out burst all with one accord, 
“This is Paradise for Hell! 
Let France, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing!” 
What a shout, and all one word, 
“Hervé Riel!” 
As he stepped in front once more, 
Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


Then said Damfreville, “‘ My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard. 

Praise is deeper than the lips: 

You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

Faith our sun was near eclipse! 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s not Dam- 

freville.” 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
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As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
“Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but a 
run? — 
Since ’t is ask and have, I may — 
Since the others go ashore — 
Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!” 
That he asked and that he got, — nothing more. 


Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
- In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England bore 
the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank! 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the Belle 


Aurore! 
— Robert Browning 
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DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES 


They say that dead men tell no tales! 


Except of barges with red sails, 
And sailors mad for nightingales; 


Except of jongleurs stretched at ease 
Beside old highways through the trees; 


Except of dying moons that break 
The hearts of lads who lie awake; 


Except of fortresses in shade, 
And heroes crumbled and betrayed. 


But dead men tell no tales, they say! 


Except old tales that burn away 
The stifling tapestries of day: 


Old tales of life, of love and hate, 


Of time and space, and will and fate. 
— Haniel Long 


DERELICT 


(A REMINISCENCE OF R. L. 8.’ Treasure Island AND CAP’N BILLY JONES, 
HIS SONG) 


“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest — 
““Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

“Drink and the devil had done for the rest — 
*“Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum!” 
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The mate was fixed by the bos’n’s pike, 
The bos’n brained with a marlinspike 
And Cookey’s throat was marked belike 
It had been gripped 
By fingers ten; 
And there they lay, 
All good dead men, 
Like break-o’-day in a boozing-ken — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of a whole ship’s list — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Dead and be-damned and the rest gone whist! — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
The skipper lay with his nob in gore 
Where the scullion’s axe his cheek had shore — 
And the scullion he was stabbed times four. 
And there they lay 
And the soggy skies 
Dripped all day long 
In up-staring eyes — 
At murk sunset and at foul sunrise — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of ’em stiff and stark — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Ten of the crew had the Murder mark — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

’T was a cutlass swipe, or an ounce of lead, 

Or a yawing hole in a battered head — 
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And the scuppers glut with a rotting red. 
And there they lay — 
Aye, damn my eyes! — 
All lookouts clapped 
On paradise — 
All souls bound just contrariwise — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men of ’em good and true — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Every man jack could ha’ sailed with Old Pew — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
There was chest on chest full of Spanish gold, 
With a ton of plate in the middle hold, 
And the cabins riot of stuff untold. 
And they lay there 
That had took the plum, 
With sightless glare 
And their lips struck dumb, 
While we shared all by the rule of thumb — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


More was seen through the sternlight screen — 

Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Chartings ondoubt where a woman had been! 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


A flimsy shift on a bunker cot, 
With a thin dirk slot through the bosom spot 
And the lace stiff-dry in a purplish blot. 
Or was she wench : 
Or some shuddering maid . . 2 
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That dared the knife — 
And that took the blade! 
By God! she was stuff for a plucky jade! — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest — 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
We wrapped ’em all in a mains’! tight, 
With twice ten turns of a hawser’s bight, 
And we heaved ’em over and out of sight — 
With a yo-heave-ho! 
And a fare-you-well! 
And a sullen plunge 
In the sullen swell — 
Ten fathoms deep on the road to hell! 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
— Young E. Allison 


THE LAST BUCCANEER 


Oh England is a pleasant place for them that’s rich and high, 
But England is a cruel place for such poor folks as I; 

And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see again 

As the pleasant Isle of Avés, beside the Spanish main. 


There were forty craft in Avés that were both swift and stout, 
All furnished well with small arms and cannons round about; 
And a thousand men in Avés made laws so fair and free, 
To choose their valiant captains and obey them loyally. 
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Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his hoards of 
plate and gold, 

Which he wrung with cruel tortures from Indian folk of 
old; 

Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as hard as 
stone, 

Who flog men and keelhaul them, and starve them to the 
bone. 


Oh, the palms grew high in Avés, and fruits that shone like 
gold, 

And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to behold; 

And the negro maids to Avés from bondage fast did flee, 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from sea. 


Oh, sweet it was in Avés to hear the landward breeze, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never touched the 
shore. 


But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be; 

So the King’s ships sailed on Avés, and quite put down were 
we. 

All day we fought like bull-dogs, but they burst the booms 
at night; 

And I fled in a piragua, sore wounded, from the fight. 


Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 

Till for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young thing she died; 
But as I lay a-gasping, a Bristol sail came by, 

And brought me home to England here, to beg until I die. 
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And now I’m old and going — I’m sure I can’t tell where; 
One comfort is, this world’s so hard, I can’t be worse off 
there: 
If I might but be a sea-dove, I’d fly across the main, 
To the pleasant Isle of Avés, to look at it once again. 
— Charles Kingsley 


BOATS AT NIGHT 


How lovely is the sound of oars at night 
And unknown voices, borne through windless air, 
From shadowy vessels floating out of sight 
Beyond the harbor lantern’s broken glare 
To those piled rocks that make on the dark wave 
Only a darker stain. ‘The splashing oars 
Slide softly on as in an echoing cave 
And with the whisper of the unseen shores 
Mingle their music, till the bell of night 
Murmurs reverberations low and deep 
That droop towards the land in swooning flight 
Like whispers from the lazy lips of sleep. 
The oars grow faint. Below the cloud-dim hill 
The shadows fade, and now the bay 1s still. 

— Edward Shanks 


SEA-GULLS 


Where the dark green hollows lift 
Into crests of snow, 
Wheeling, flashing, floating by, 
White against the stormy sky, 
With exultant call and cry 
Swift the sea-gulls go. 
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Fearless, vagabond and free 
Children of the spray, 

Spirits of old mariners 

Drifting down the restless years — 

Drake’s and Hawkins’ buccaneers, 
So do seamen say. 


Watching, guarding, sailing still 
Round the shores they knew, 

Where the cliffs of Devon rise 

Red against the sullen skies 

(Dearer far than Paradise), 
*Mid the tossing blue. 


Not for them the heavenly song; 
Sweeter still they find 
Than those angels, row on row, 
Thunder of the bursting snow 
Seething on the rocks below, 
Singing of the wind. 
Fairer than the streets of gold 
Those wild fields of foam, 
Where the horses of the sea 
Stamp and whinny ceaselessly, 
Warding from all enemy, 
Shores they once called home. 


So the sea-gulls call and cry 
*Neath the cliffs to-day, 
Spirits of old mariners 
Drifting down the restless years — 
Drake’s and Hawkins’ buccaneers — 


So do seamen say. 
— Nora Holland 
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AGINCOURT 


Fair stood the wind for France, 

When we our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 

But putting to the main, 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry; 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marcheth towards Agincourt 
In happy hour; 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French general lay 
With ail his power. 


Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
To the king sending; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angry smile, 
Their fall portending; 


And, turning to his men, 

Quoth our brave Henry then, 

“Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazed! 
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Yet have we well begun; 

Battles so bravely won 

Have ever to the sun 
By Fame been raiséd! 


“And for myself,” quoth he, 
“This my full rest shall be; 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain, 
Or on this earth lie slain; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 


“Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell: 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.” 


The Duke of York so dread, 

The eager vanguard led; 

With the main Henry sped 
Amongst his henchmen; 

Exeter had the rear, 

A braver man not there. 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


They now to fight are gone; 
Armor on armor shone; 
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Drum now to drum did groan; 
‘To hear, was wonder; 

That with the cries they make, 

The very earth did shake; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 

O noble Erpingham, 

Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces! 

When from a meadow by, 

Like a storm suddenly, 

The English archery 
Struck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy. 
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This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


Gloucester, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood 
With his brave brother, 

Clarence, in steel so bright; 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another! 


Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his ax did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 

Fought was this noble fray, 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 


A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 


t- 


A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea 


O when shall English men 

With such acts fill a pen? 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 
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A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
I hear a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon hornéd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

But hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud; 
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The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
— Allan Cunningham 


SIR PATRICK SPENS 


The King sits in Dunfermline toun, 
Drinking the blude-red wine; 

*O whaur shall I get a skeely skipper, 
To sail this gude ship of mine?” 


Then up an’ spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the King’s right knee; 

“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.” 


The King has written a braid letter, 
And seal’d it wi’ his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the sand. 


“To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem; 
The King’s daughter to Noroway, 
It’s thou maun tak’ her hame.” 


The first line that Sir Patrick read, 
A loud laugh laughed he, 

The neist line that Sir Patrick read, 
The tear blindit his e’e. 


Sir Patrick Spens 


“O wha is this hae dune this deed, 
And tauld the King o’ me, 

To send us out this time o’ year 
To sail upon the sea? 


“Be ’t wind, be ’t weet, be ’t hail, be ’t sleet, 
Our ship maun sail the faem, 

The King’s daughter to Noroway, 
*Tis we maun tak’ her hame.”’ 


They hoised their sails o’ a Monenday morn, 
Wi a’ the speed they may; 

And they hae landed in Noroway 
Upon the Wodensday. 


They hadna been a week, a week, 
In Noroway but twae, 

When that the lords 0’ Noroway 
Began aloud to say, 


“Ye Scottismen spend a’ our King’s gowd, 
And a’ our Queenis fee.” 

“Ye lee, ye lee, ye leears loud, 
Fw’ loud I hear ye lee. 


**For I brought as mickle o’ white monie, 
As gane my men and me, 

And I brought a half-fou o’ gude red gowd 
Out owre the sea wi’ me. 


‘Mak’ ready, mak’ ready, my merry men a’, 
Our gude ship sails the morn.” 

“Now ever alack, my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm. 
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‘IT saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi the auld moon in her arm; 
And if we gang to sea, Maister, 
I fear we'll come to harm!” 


They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 
When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 


And gurly grew the sea. 


The ropes they brak, the top-masts lap, 
It was sic a deadly storm; 

And the waves cam’ o’er the broken ship, 
Till a’ her sides were torn. 


“O whaur sall I get a sailor gude 
Will tak’ the helm in hand, 
Till I win up to the tall topmast, 
And see if I can spy land?” 


“O it’s here am I, a sailor gude, 
Will tak’ the helm in hand, 

Till ye win up to the tall topmast, 
But I fear ye’ll ne’er spy land.” 


He hadna gane a step, a step, 
A step but barely ane, 

When a bout flew out o’ the gude ship’s side, 
And the saut sea it cam’ in. 


*““Gae, fetch a web of the silken claith, 
Anither o’ the twine, 

And wap them into the gude ship’s side, 
And leet na the sea come in.” 
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They fetched a web o’ the silken claith, 
Anither o’ the twine, 

And they wapp’d them into that gude ship’s side, 
But aye the sea cam’ in. 


O laith, laith, were our gude Scots lords 
To weet their cork-heeled shoon, 

But lang or a’ the play was played 
They wat their hats abune. 


And laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To weet their milk-white hands, 

But lang or a’ the play was played 
They wat their gouden bands. 


O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 
Wi their fans into their hand, 
Or ever they see Sir Patrick Spens 

Come sailing to the land. 


And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi their gowd kaims in their hair, 

A’ waiting for their ain dear loves, 
For them they’ll na’er see mair. 


Half owre, half owre from Aberdour, 
’Tis fifty fathom deep, 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 


Wi the Scots lords at his feet. 
— Anonymous 
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OFF RIVIERE DU LOUP 


O ship incoming from the sea 
With all your cloudy tower of sail, 
Dashing the water to the lee, 

And leaning grandly to the gale, 


The sunset pageant in the west 

Has filled your canvas curves with rose, 
And jewelled every toppling crest 

That crashes into silver snows! 


You know the joy of coming home, 
After long leagues to France or Spain 
You feel the clear Canadian foam 
And the gulf water heave again. 


Between these sombre purple hills 
That cool the sunset’s molten bars, 
You will go on as the wind wills, 
Beneath the river’s roof of stars. 


You will toss onward towards the lights 
That spangle over the lonely pier, 

By hamlets glimmering on the heights, 
By level islands black and clear. 


You will go on beyond the tide, 
Through brimming plains of olive sedge, 
Through paler shadows light and wide, 
The rapids piled along the ledge. 


Caller Herrin’ fs 
oe ee ed ew a i ce 


At evening off some reedy bay 
You will swing slowly on your chain, 
And catch the scent of dewy hay, 
Soft blowing from the pleasant plain. 
— Duncan Campbell Scott 


CALLER, HERRIN’ 


Wha'll buy my caller herrin’? 

They're bonny fish and halesome farin’; 
Wha'll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth? 


When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows, 
Dreamed ye aught o’ our puir fellows, 
Darkling as they faced the billows, 
A’ to fill the woven willows? 

Buy my caller herrin’, 

New drawn frae the Forth! 


Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? 
They’re no brought here without brave darin’; 
Buy my caller herrin’, 
Hauled through wind and rain. 
Wha’ ll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth? 


Wha'll buy my caller herrin’? 
Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’; 
Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men. 
Wha’ ll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth? 
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When the creel o’ herrin’ passes, 

Ladies, clad in silks and laces, 

Gather in their braw pelisses, 

Cast their heads, and screw their faces. 
Wha’ ll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth? 


Caller herrin’s no got lightly: — 

Ye can trip the spring fu’ tightlie; 

Spite o’ tauntin’, flauntin’, flingin’, 

Gow has set you a’ a-singin’ 
“Wha'll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth?” 


Neebor wives! now tent my tellin’: 
When the bonny fish ye’re sellin’, 
At ae word be, in ye’re dealin’! 
Truth will stand, when a’ thing’s failin’! 
Wha’ ll buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn frae the Forth? 
— Carolina Nairne 


DUNA 


When I was a little lad 
With folly on my lips, 

Fain was I for journeying 
All the seas in ships. 

But now across the southern swell, 
Every dawn I hear 

The little streams of Duna 
Running clear. 


Spring 


When I was a young man, 
Before my beard was gray, 

All to ships and sailormen 
I gave my heart away. 

But I’m weary of the sea-wind, 
I’m weary of the foam, 

And the little stars of Duna 
Call me home. 


SPRING & 


From Sunthin’ in the Pastoral Line 


O little city-gals, don’t never go it 

Blind on the word o’ noospaper or poet! 

They’re apt to puff, an’ May-day seldom looks 
Up in the country ez it doos in books; 

They’re no more like than hornets’-nests an’ hives, 
Or printed sarmons be to holy lives. 

I, with my trouses perched on cowhide boots, 
Tuggin’ my foundered feet out by the roots, 

Hev seen ye come to fling on April’s hearse 

Your muslin nosegays from the milliner’s, 
Puzzlin’ to find dry ground your queen to choose, 
An’ dance your throats sore in morocker shoes: 
I’ve seen ye an’ felt proud, thet, come wut would, 
Our Pilgrim stock wuz pethed with hardihood. 
Pleasure doos make us Yankees kind o’ winch, 

Ez though ’t wuz sunthin’ paid for by the inch; 
But yit we du contrive to worry thru, 

Ef Dooty tells us thet the thing’s to du, 

An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 

Ez stiddily ez though ’t wuz a redoubt. 
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I, country-born an’ bred, know where to find 
Some blooms thet make the season suit the mind, 
An’ seem to metch the doubtin’ bluebird’s notes, — 
Half-vent’rin’ liverworts in furry coats, 
Bloodroots, whose rolled-up leaves ef you oncurl, 
Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby-pearl, — 

But these are jes’ Spring’s pickets; sure ez sin, 
The rebble frosts’ll try to drive ’em in; 

For half our May’s so awfully like May n’t, 

*T would rile a Shaker or an evrige saint; 
Though I own up I like our back’ard springs 
Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things, 
An’ when you ’most give up, ’uthout more words 
Toss the fields full 0’ blossoms, leaves, an’ birds; 
Thet’s Northun natur’, slow an’ apt to doubt, 
But when it doos git stirred, ther’ ’s no gin-out! 


Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin’ in tall trees, 
An’ settlin things in windy Congresses, — 
Queer politicians, though, for I'll be skinned 
Ef all on ’em don’t head aginst the wind. 

Fore long the trees begin to show belief, — 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef, 

Then saffern swarms swing off from all the willers 
So plump they look like yaller caterpillars, 
Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands unfold 
Softer’n a baby’s be at three days old: 

Thet’s robin-redbreast’s almanick; he knows 
Thet arter this ther’ ’s only blossom-snows; 

So, choosin’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse, 

He goes to plast’rin’ his adobe house. » 


Then seems to come a hitch, — things lag behind, 
Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her mind, 


Spring 


An’ ez, when snow-swelled rivers cresh their dams 
Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ jams, 

A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pin-hole cleft, 
Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’ left, 
Then all the waters bow themselves an’ come, 
Suddin, in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ foam, 

Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ in tune 

An’ gives one leap from Aperl into June: 

Then all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think, 
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Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill woods with pink; 


The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud; 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud; 
Red-cedars blossom tu, though few folks know it, 
An’ look all dipped in sunshine like a poet; 

The lime-trees pile their solid stacks o’ shade 

An’ drows’ly simmer with the bees’ sweet trade; 
In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings; 

All down the loose-walled lanes in archin’ bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers, 
Whose shrinkin’ hearts the school-gals love to try 
With pins, — they’ll worry yourn so, boys, bimeby! 
But I don’t love your cat’logue style, — do you? — 
Ez ef to sell off Natur’ by vendoo; 

One word with blood in ’t ’s twice ez good ez two: 
’Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bobolink, is here; 

Half-hid in tip-top apple-blooms he swings, 

Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 
Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air. . . . 


—James Russell Lowell 
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THE COURTIN’ ~ 


_ God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur ’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
*Ith no one nigh to hender. 


\. A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
* With half a cord 0’ wood in — 
\There war n’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
\. To bake ye to a puddin’. 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 


Fetched back fom Concord busted. 


\, The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm f’om floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


*T was kin’ 0’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 
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He was six foot 0’ man, A 1, 
Clear grit an’ human natur’, 
None could n’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells — 
All is, he could n’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

\My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 

She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she ’*d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
‘When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to ’ve gut a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper, — 

\ All ways to once her feelins flew 

\. Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 
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He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


“You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?”’ 
“Wal ...no... I come dasignin’” — 
“To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
MH ’ | ve oe 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’. 


\. To say why gals acts so or so, 
\. Or don’t, ’ould be persumin ’; 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’ other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 

He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, “I’d better call agin;”’ 
Says she, “Think likely, Mister:”’ 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’... Wal, he up an’ kist her. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 
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For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

Tell mother see how metters stood, 
An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 


— James Russell Lowell 
MY AUNT "= 


My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt! 
Long years have o’er her flown; 

Yet still she strains the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone; 

I know it hurts her, — though she looks 
As cheerful as she can; 

Her waist is ampler than her life, 
For life is but a span. 


My aunt! my poor deluded aunt! 
Her hair is almost gray; 

Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way? 

How can she lay her glasses down, 
And say she reads as well, 

When through a double convex lens 
She just makes out to spell? 
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Her father — grandpapa! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles — 

Vowed she should make the finest girl 
Within a hundred miles; 

He sent her to a stylish school; 
*T was in her thirteenth June; 

And with her, as the rules required, 
“Two towels and a spoon.” 


They braced my aunt against a board, 
To make her straight and tall; 

They laced her up, they starved her down, 
To make her light and small; 

They pinched her feet, they singed her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins; — 

Oh, never mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins. 


So, when my precious aunt was done, 
My grandsire brought her back; 

(By daylight, lest some rabid youth 
Might follow on the track;) 

“Ah!” said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 

“What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man!” 


Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 
Nor bandit cavalcade, 

Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all-accomplished maid. 
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For her how happy had it been! 
And Heaven had spared to me 

To see one sad, ungathered rose 
On my ancestral tree. 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


EE LAST LEAR 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
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And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said — 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow; 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 


Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
— Ohwer Wendell Holmes 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
From The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year *s dwelling ioe the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings: — 
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Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


OLD IRONSIDES 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar; — 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee; — 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
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And there should be her grave; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


JIM BEUDSO, OF THE PRAIRIE BELLE 


Wall, no! I can’t tell whar he lives, 
Becase he don’t live, you see; 

Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 
Of livin’ like you and me. 

Whar have you been for the last three year 
That you haven’t heard folks tell 

How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks 
The night of the Prairie Belle? 


He weren’t no saint, — them engineers 
Is all pretty much alike, — 
One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 
And another one here, in Pike; 
A keerless man in his talk, was Jim, 
And an awkward hand in a row, 
But he never flunked, and he never lied, — 
T reckon he never knowed how 


And this was all the religion he had, — 
To treat his engine well; 

Never be passed on the river; 
To mind the pilot’s bell; 
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And if ever the Prairie Belle took fire, — 
A thousand times he swore, 

He’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore. 


All boats has their day on the Mississip, 
And her day come at last, — 

The Movastar was a better boat, 
But the Belle she wouldn’t be passed. 

And so she come tearin’ along that night — 
The oldest craft on the line — 

With a nigger squat on her safety-valve, 
And her furnace crammed, rosin and pine. 


The fire bust out as she clared the bar, 
And burnt a hole in the night, 
And quick as a flash she turned, and made 
For that willer-bank on the right. 
There was runnin’ and cursin’, but Jim yelled out, 
Over all the infernal roar, 
“Tl hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore.” 


Through the hot, black breath of the burnin’ boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word. 
And, sure’s you're born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestacks fell, — 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


He weren’t no saint. — but at jedgment 
Id run my chance with Jim, 


Kitty of Coleraine I 


*Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 

He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing, — 
And went for it thar and then; 

And Christ ain’t a going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


— John Hay 


KIT EYS OF COEERAINE 


As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk, from the fair of Coleraine, 


When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher down tumbled. 


And all the sweet buttermilk watered the plain. 


“Oh! what shall I do now — ’t was looking at you, now; 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher I’ll ne’er meet again! 

"T was the pride of my dairy! Oh! Barney MacCleary, 
You’re sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine.” 


I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her, 
That such a misfortune should give her such pain; 
A kiss then I gave her, and, ere I did leave her, 
he vowed for such pleasure she’d break it again. 


°T was hay-making season — I can’t tell the reason — 
Misfortunes will never come single, ’t is plain; 

For very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 


— Charles Dawson Shanly 
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_/RONDEAU 


jenny kiss’d me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets into your list put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jenny kiss’d me. 

— Leigh Hunt 


QN A FAVORITE CAT, DROWNED IN A 
TUB OF GOLD FISHES 


*T was on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima, reclined, 


Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared: 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws 

Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes — 
She saw, and purr’d applause. 


Still had she gazed, but ’midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream: 
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Their scaly armor’s Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple, to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 


The hapless Nymph with wonder saw: 

A whisker first, and then a claw, 

With many an ardent wish 

She stretch’d, in vain, to reach the prize — 
What female heart can gold despise? 
What Cat’s averse to fish? 


Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 
Again she stretch’d, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between — 
Malignant Fate sat by and smiled — 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled; 
She tumbled headlong in! 


Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew’d to every watery god, 
Some speedy aid to send: — 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d, 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard — 
A favorite has no friend! 


From hence, ye Beauties! undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold: 

Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 


Nor all that glisters, gold! 
— Thomas Gray 
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THE YARN OF THE “NANCY BELL” 


’T was on the shores that round our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 

That I found alone, on a piece of stone, 
An elderly naval man. 


His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And weedy and long was he; 

And I heard this wight on the shore recite, 
In a singular minor key: 


“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


And he shook his fists and he tore his hair, 
Till I really felt afraid, 

For I couldn’t help thinking the man had been drinking, 
And so I simply said: 


“Oh, elderly man, it’s little I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 
And I'll eat my hand if I understand 

However you can be 


“At once a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which 
Is a trick all seamen larn, 

And having got rid of a thumping quid, 
He spun this painful yarn: 
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“°T was in the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian Sea, 
And there on a reef we come to grief, 
Which has often occurred to me. 


“‘And pretty nigh all o’ the crew was drowned 
(There was seventy-seven o’ soul), 

And only ten of the Nancy’s men 
Said ‘Here!’ to the muster-roll. 


“There was me, and the cook, and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And the bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


“For a month we'd neither wittles nor drink, 
Till a-hungry we did feel, 

So we drawed a lot, and, accordin’, shot 
The captain for our meal. 


“The next lot fell to the Nancy’s mate, 
And a delicate dish he made;_ 

Then our appetite with the midshipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 


*‘And then we murdered the bo’sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig; 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me, 
On the crew of the captain’s gig. 


“Then only the cook and me was left, 
And the delicate question, ‘Which 

Of us two goes to the kettle?’ arose, 
And we argued it out as sich. 
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“For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worshipped me; 

But we'd both be blowed if we’d either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see. 


* *T’ll be eat if you dines off me,’ says Tom. 
“Yes, that,’ says I, ‘you'll be, — 

I’m boiled if I die, my friend,’ quoth I; 
And ‘Exactly so,’ quoth he. 


“Says he: ‘Dear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do, 

For don’t you see that you can’t cook me, 
While I can — and will — cook you!’ 


**So he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And the pepper in portions true 

(Which he never forgot), and some chopped shalot, 
And some sage and parsley too. 


*“**Come here,’ says he, with a proper pride, 
Which his smiling features tell, 

*’T will soothing be if I let you see 
How extremely nice you'll smell.’ 


“And he stirred it round and round and round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth; 

When I ups with his heels, and smothers his squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth. 


‘And I eat that cook in a week or less, 
And — as I eating be 

The last of his chops, why, I almost drops. 
For a wessel in sight I see. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Story 


“And I never larf, and I never smile, 
And I never lark nor play; 

But sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have — which is to say: 


“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 


IQI 


— William Schwenck Gilbert 


ROBINSON CRUSOE’S STORY 


The night was thick and hazy 
When the Piccadilly Daisy 


Carried down the crew and captain in the sea; 


And I think the water drowned ’em 
For they never, never found ’em 


And I know they didn’t come ashore with me. 


Oh! ’t was very sad and lonely 

When I found myself the only 
Population on this cultivated shore; 

But I’ve made a little tavern 

In a rocky little cavern, 
And I sit and watch for people at the door. 


I spent no time in looking 
For a girl to do my cooking, 
As I’m quite a clever hand at making stews; 
But | had that fellow Friday, 
Just to keep the tavern tidy, 
And to put a Sunday polish on my shoes. 
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I have a little garden 
That I’m cultivating lard in, 
As the things I eat are rather tough and dry; 
For I live on toasted lizards, 
Prickly pears, and parrot gizzards, 
And I’m really very fond of beetle-pie 


The clothes I had were furry, 
And it made me fret and worry 

When I found the moths were eating off the hair; 
And I had to scrape and sand ’em 


And I boiled ’em and I tanned ’em, 
Till I got the fine morocco suit I wear. 


I sometimes seek diversion 
In a family excursion 
With the few domestic animals you see; 
And we take along a carrot 
As refreshment for the parrot 
And a little can of jungleberry tea. 


Then we gather as we travel, 
Bits of moss and dirty gravel, 
And we chip off little specimens of stone; 
And we carry home as prizes 
Funny bugs, of handy sizes, 
Just to give the day a scientific tone. 


If the roads are wet and muddy 
We remain at home and study, — 
For the Goat is very clever at a sum, — 
And the Dog, instead of fighting, 
Studies ornamental writing, 
While the Cat is taking lessons on the drum. 
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We retire at eleven, 
And we rise again at seven; 
And I wish to call attention, as I close, 
To the fact that all the scholars 
Are correct about their collars, 
And particular in turning out their toes. 
— Charles E. Carryl 


THE “BAL ELE “OFS BUENHEIM 
(August 13, 1704) 


It was a summer evening; 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage-door 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
That he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found: 
She ran to ask what he had found, 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar tock it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
*°T is some poor fellow’s skull,”’ said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory. 
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“I find them in my garden, 
For there’s many here about; 
And often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“Were slain in that great victory.” 


‘Now tell us what ’t was all about,” 
Young Peterkin, he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

“Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.’ 


’ 


“It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out; 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

“That ’t was a famous victory. 


“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burned his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born baby, died; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 
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“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“Why, ’t was a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl,’ quoth he, 

“It was a famous victory. 


**And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win.” 
**But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 
“But ’t was a famous victory.” 
— Robert Southey 


TO THOMAS MOORE 


My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee! 


Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate; 

And, whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate. 
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Though the ocean roar around me, 
Yet it still shall bear me on; 

Though a desert should surround me, 
It hath springs that may be won. 


Were ’t the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
’T is to thee that I would drink. 


With that water, as this wine, 
The libation I would pour 
Should be — peace to thine and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 
— George Gordon Byron 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved — and for ever grew still! 
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And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent — the banners alone — 
The lances uplifted — the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 
— George Gordon Byron 


WATERLOO 
From Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto III 
XXI 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell; — 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 


XXII 
Did ye not hear it? — No; ’t was but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let ioy be unconfined; 
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No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 
But, hark! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! Arm! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar! 


XXITI 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell: 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 


XXIV 
Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise! 


XXV 
And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
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And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — “The foe! They come! 


they come!” 
— George Gordon Byron 


RINGSOUT."“WIED* BEEUS 


From In Memoriam 
CVI 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
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Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
— Alfred Tennyson 


THE BROOK 


v (SONG) 


I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


The Brook 
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Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
— Alfred Tennyson 


\~ THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


PART I 


On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 

To many-tower’d Camelot; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 


The island of Shalott. 


The Lady of Shalott 


be 
®) 
oo 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 


The Lady of Shalott. 


By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 

By slow horses; and unhail’d 

The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot: 

But who hath seen her wave her hand? 

Or at the casement seen her stand? 

Or is she known in all the land, 


The Lady of Shalott? 


Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 

From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot; 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers, “‘”T is the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 


PARA SLL 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colors gay. 
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She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 


And moving thro’ a mirror clear 

That hangs before her all the year, 

Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot; 

There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 
And music, went to Camelot; 


The Lady of Shalott 


Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed; 
““T am half sick of shadows,” said 


The Lady of Shalott. 


PART III 


A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 

To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot; 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armor rung, 
Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot; 
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As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 
*Tirra lirra,” by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro’ the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me,” cried 


The Lady of Shalott. 


PAG Taeey, 


In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot; 


The Lady of Shalott 


Down she came and found a boat 

Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 


And down the river’s dim expanse 
Like some bold seér in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance — 
With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 


The Lady of Shalott. 


Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot; 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 
Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Who is this? and what is here? 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 
And they cross’d themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot: 
But Lancelot mused a little space; 
He said, “‘She has a lovely face; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott.” 

— Alfred Tennyson 


THE. THROSTLE 


«Summer is coming, summer is coming. 


I know it, I know it, I know it. 


Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 


Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue. 


Last year you sang it as gladly. 


“New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 


That you should carol so madly? 
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“Love again, song again, nest again, young again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“Flere again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
— Alfred Tennyson 


THE RAVEN 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, — 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
***T is some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber 
door: 
Only this and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow;—- vainly I had sought to 
borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 
Lenore, 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore: 

Nameless here for evermore. 
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And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 

Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood re- 
peating 

‘°’'T is some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door, 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door: 

This it is and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 
“Sir,” said I, “‘or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rap- 


ping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 
door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you” — here I opened wide 
the door: — 


Darkness there and nothing more. 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wonder- 
ing, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals ever dared to dream 
before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
“Lenore?” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
*“‘Lenore:” 

Merely this and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burn- 
ing, 
Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than before. 
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“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window 

lattice; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore; 
Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore: 
*T is the wind and nothing more.” 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 
flutter, 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 
yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or 
stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 
door, 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door: 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 
wore, — 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “art 
sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from ae Nightly 
shore: 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian 
shore!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
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Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 
door, 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 
With such name as ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 

Nothing further then he uttered, not a feather then he flut- 
tered, 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, — ‘‘Other friends have 
flown before; 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my Hopes have flown 
before.” 


Then the bird said, “‘ Nevermore.” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
“Doubtless,” said I, ““what it utters is its only stock and 


store, 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Dis- 
aster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden 
bore: 


Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘Never — nevermore.’” 


But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust 
and door; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore, 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird 
of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘‘ Nevermore.” 
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This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 
core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclin- 
ing 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the eeeelene gloated 
o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating 
o’er 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 
floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee — by these 
angels he hath sent thee 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Le- 
nore! 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 
Lenore!” 

Quoth the Raven, rN Re artes 


“‘Prophet!”’ said I, “thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 
ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted — 
On this home by Horror haunted — tell me truly, I implore: 
Is there — is there balm in Gilead? — tell me — tell me, I 
implore!” 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 
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“Prophet!”’ said I, ‘‘thing of evil — prophet still, if bird or 
devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us, by that God we both 
adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore: 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


‘Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I shrieked, 
upstarting: 

“Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken! quit the bust above my door! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 
dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on 
the floor: 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 
floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore! 
— Edgar Allan Poe 


Annabel Lee 2s, 


ANNABEL LEE ,-~ 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


& 
I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more than love 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; | 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 
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But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
\ Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
— Edgar Allan Poe 


THE HAUNTED: PALACE 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace — 
Radiant palace — reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion 
It stood there; 

Never seraph spread a pinion 


Over fabric half so fair. 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow 
(This — all this — was in the olden» 
Time long ago), 


The Haunted Palace 


And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 
Porphyrogene, 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
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Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 


And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 
(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate!) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 
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And travellers now within that valley 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh — but smile no more. 


— Edgar Allan Poe 


TO MY MOTHER 


Because I feel that, in the Heavens above, 
‘The angels, whispering to one another, 
Can find, among their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of ‘‘ Mother,” 
Therefore by that dear name I long have called you — 
You who are more than mother unto me, 
And fill my heart of hearts, where Death installed you, 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 
My mother — my own mother, who died early, 
Was but the mother of myself; but you 
Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 
And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 
By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life. 
— Edgar Allan Poe 


BEDOUIN SONG 


From the Desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind 
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In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
. And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leavés of the Judgmeni 
Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
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Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 


Book unfold! 
— Bayard Taylor 


THE SOLDIER’S DREAM 


Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lower’d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower’d, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 

By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet Vision I saw; 

And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array 
Far, far, I had roam’d on a desolate track: 
”T was Autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 

From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 
My little one kiss’d me a thousand times o’er, 

And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of heart. 


“Stay — stay with us!—rest!—thou art weary and 
worn!”’ 
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And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; — 
But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


— Thomas Campbell 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE AFTER 
CORUNNA 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 
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Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, — 
But we left him alone with his glory. 


— Charles Wolfe 


THE, DEATH BED 


We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied — 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 
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For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than ours. 


— Thomas Hood 
THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “‘Song of the Shirt!” 


Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work — work — work 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work! 


“Work — work — work 
Till the brain begins to swim! 
Work — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, — 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 
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*“O men with sisters dear! 
O men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, — 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt! 


“But why do I talk of death? 
That phantom of grisly bone? 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own — 
It seems so like my own 


Because of the fasts I keep; 
O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


“Work — work — work! 
My labor never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread — and rags. 

That shatter’d roof — and this naked floor — 
A table — a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 


For sometimes falling there. 


“Work — work — work! 

From weary chime to chime! 
Work — work — work 

As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
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Seam, and gusset, and band, — 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


“Work — work — work, 
In the dull December light! 
And work — work — work, 
When the weather is warm and bright! 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, © 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, — 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet! 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


“Oh, but for one short hour! 
A respite, however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart; 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
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Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
Would that its tone could reach the rich! 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 
— Thomas Hood 


THE DAY IS DONE 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night 
As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 
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For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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MY LOST YOUTH 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
**A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


> 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 


The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
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The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
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Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fata! song 
Come over me like a chill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


The Arsenal at Springfield 


oar 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD “~~ 


This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! | 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 
Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 


In long reverberations reach our own. 
i] 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis : 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin; 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 
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Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals or forts: 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorréd! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! “ 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “‘ Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE EDLEES 


Partner, remember the hills? 

The gray, barren, bleak old hills 

We know so well — 

Not those gentle, placid slopes that swell 
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In lazy undulations, lush and green. 

No; the real hills, the jagged crests, 

The sharp and sheer-cut pinnacles of earth 
That stand against the azure — gaunt, serene, 
Careless of all our little worsts and bests, 

Our sorrow and our mirth! 


Partner, remember the hills. 

Those snow-crowned, granite battlements of hills 
We loved of old. 

They stood so calm, inscrutable, and cold, 
Somehow it never seemed they cared at all 

For you or me, our fortunes or our fall, 

And yet we felt their thrall; 

And ever and forever to the end 

We shall not cease, my friend, 

To hear their call. 


Partner, remember the hills? 

The grim and massive majesty of hills 

That soared so far, 

Seeming, at night, to scrape against a star. 

Do you remember how we lay at night 

(When the great herd had settled down to sleep) 
And watched the moonshine — white 

Against the peaks all garlanded with snow, 
While soft and low 

The night wind murmured in our ears — and so 
We wrapped our blankets closer, looked again 
At those great, shadowy mountain-tops, and then 
Sank gently to our deep 

And quiet sleep? 
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Partner, remember the hills? 

The real hills, the true hills. 

Ah, I have tried 

To brush the memory of them aside; 

To learn to love 

Those fresh, green hills the poets carol of; 
But the old gray hills of barrenness still hold 
My heart so much in thrall 

That I forget the beauty all about, 

The grass and flowers and all; 

And just cry out 

To take again the faint and wind-swept trail, 
To see my naked mountains, shale and snow, 
To feel again the hill-wind, and to know 
The spell that shall not fail. 


— Berton Braley 


WHERE LIES THE. LAND? 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Link’d arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace! 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights, when wild northwesters rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 
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Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 
— Arthur Hugh Clough 


~~ ABOU BEN ADHEM 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in the room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

‘“What writest thou?’”’ — The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘‘The names of those who love the Lord.”’ 
‘And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘“‘Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still; and said, ‘‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves'his fellow-men.” 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, — 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 
— Leigh Hunt 


THE SCHOOLBOY.READS,HIS, ILIAD 


The sounding battles leave him nodding still: 
The din of javelins at the distant wall 
Is far too faint to wake that weary will 
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That all but sleeps for cities where they fall. 
He cares not if this Helen’s face were fair, 
Nor if the thousand ships shall go or stay; 
In vain the rumbling chariots throng the air 
With sounds the centuries shall not hush away. 


Beyond the window where the Spring is new, 
Are marbles in a square, and tops again, 
And floating voices tell him what they do, 
Luring his thoughts from these long-warring men, — 
And though the camp be visited with gods, 
He dreams of marbles and of tops, and nods. 


— David Morton 


ACQUAINTANCE 


All that we know of April is her way 

Of coming on the world through gentle springs, 
Turning the hedge a whitening line of spray, 

Staining the grass with shivered, golden things. 
She has a way of rain against the sun, 

Of moonlit orchards, ghostly white and still, 
And the slow, silver coming, one by one, 

Of burning stars above a purple hill. 


And this is all we know of such as she, 
These shining names she leaves for us to call: 
The whitening hedge, the showery apple tree, 
And golden jonquils gathering by a wall. . . 
All that we know of April is her way, 
And these bright legends we have learned to say. 


— David Morton 
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FORBEARANCE 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior, 
In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
Nobility more nobly to repay? 
O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


THE RHODORA: 


ON BEING ASKED “‘WHENCE IS THE FLOWER?” 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come: his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 


Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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THE BLIND GIRL 


In the darkness, who would answer for the color of a rose, 
Or the vestments of the May moth and the pilgrimage it goes. 


In the darkness who would answer, in the darkness who 
would care, 
If the odor of the roses and the wingéd things were there. 


In the darkness who would cavil o’er the question of a line, 
Since the darkness holds all loveliness, beyond the mere design. 


Oh night, thy soothing prophecies companion all our ways, 
Until releasing hands let fall the catalogue of days. 


In the darkness, who would answer for the color of a rose, 
Or the vestments of the May moth and the pilgrimage it goes. 


In the darkness who would answer, in the darkness who 
would care, 
If the odor of the roses and the better things were there. 
— Nathalia Crane 


THE ODD ONES 


I like best those crotchety ones 
That follow their own way 

In whimsical oblivion 

Of what the neighbors say. 


They grow more rare as they grow old — 
Their lives show in their faces 
In little slants and twisted lines; 


Like trees in lonely places. 
— Ruth Surkow 


Lone Dog 239 


MISER 


I have seen many things, 
Too beautiful for words; 
Twilight tremulous with mist — 


Birds. 


I have heard music 
That was to me 


Soft as the clinging fingers 
Of the sea. 


I have known many things; 
Now I am old — 
I am a miser 


Counting my gold. 
— Harold Vinal 


LONE DOG 


I’m a lean dog, a keen dog, a wild dog, and lone; 

I’m a rough dog, a tough dog, hunting on my own; 

I’m a bad dog, a mad dog, teasing silly sheep; 

I love to sit and bay the moon, to keep fat souls from sleep. 


I'll never be a lap dog, licking dirty feet, 

A sleek dog, a meek dog, cringing for my meat, 

Not for me the fireside, the well-filled plate, 

But shut door, and sharp stone, and cuff and kick, and hate. 


Not for me the other dogs, running by my side, 
Some have run a short while, but none of them would bide. 
O mine is still the lone trail, the hard trail, the best, 
Wide wind, and wild stars, and hunger of the quest! 
— Irene Rutherford McLeod 
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FOR A’ THAT, AND A’ THAT 


Is there for honest poverty 
That hangs his head, and a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey, and a’ that? 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that, 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d ‘a lord,” 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that? 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a cuif for a’ that. 
Fomanathat: andiaethat, 
His ribband, star, and a’ that, 
The man o’ independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak a belted knight. 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man ’s aboon his might — 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 
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For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, an’ pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a’ that) 
That Sense and Worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s comin yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the world o’er, 


Shall brithers be for a’ that. 
— Robert Burns 


M‘PHERSON’S FAREWELL 


Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 
‘The wretch’s destinie! 

M‘Pherson’s time will not be long 
On yonder gallows-tree. 


CHORUS 


Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he; 

He play’d a spring, and danced it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 


O what is death but parting breath? 
On many a bloody plain 

I’ve dar’d his face; and in this place 
I scorn him yet again! 
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Untie these bands from off my hands, 
And bring to me my sword, 

And there’s no a man in all Scotland, 
But [ll brave him at a word. 


I’ve liv’d a life of sturt and strife; 
I die by treacherie: 

It burns my heart I must depart, 
And not avenged be. 


Now farewell light, thou sunshine bright, 
And all beneath the sky! 
May coward shame distain his name, 
The wretch that dare not die! 
— Robert Burns 


TO A MOUSE 


ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WITH THE PLOUGH, 


NOVEMBER, 1785 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 

O, what a panic ’s in thy breastie! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 
Wi bickering brattle! 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 
Wi’ murd’ring prattle! 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor, earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal! 


To a Mouse 


I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker in a thrave 

*S a sma’ request: 
I'll get a blessing wi’ the lave, 

And never miss ’t! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin! 

An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 
O’ foggage green! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin, 
Baith snell an’ keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 
An’ weary winter comin fast, 
An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 
But house or hald, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 
An’ cranreuch cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain, 
For promised joy. 
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Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 

The present only toucheth thee: 

But och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 


I guess an’ fear! 
— Robert Burns 


THE BANKS O’ DOON 


Ye banks and braes 0’ bonie Doon 
How can ye blume sae fair? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care? 


Thou ‘It break my heart, thou bonie bird 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 


Thou ‘It break my heart, thou bonie bird 
That sings beside thy mate; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na 0’ my fate. 


Aft hae I roved by bonie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve; 
And sae did I 0’ mine. 


W? lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 
Frae off its thorny tree; 
And my fause luver staw the rose, 


But left the thorn wi’ me. 
— Robert Burns 


The First Snow-Fall 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 
The stiff rails softened to swan’s-down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, “Father, who makes it snow?” 
And I told of the good All-father 


Who cares for us here below. 
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Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 


The scar that renewed our woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
“The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 
— James Russell Lowell 


UNWASTED DAYS 
From Under the Old Elm 


The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, . . 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
— James Russell Lowell 
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PINE TREES AND THE SKY: EVENING 


I’d watched the sorrow of the evening sky, 
And smelt the sea, and earth, and the warm clover, 
And heard the waves, and the seagull’s mocking cry. 


And in them all was only the old cry, 

That song they always sing — ‘‘The best is over! 
You may remember now, and think, and sigh, 

O silly lover!” 

And I was tired and sick that all was over, 

And because I, 

For all my thinking, never could recover 

One moment of the good hours that were over. 
And I was sorry and sick, and wished to die. 


Then from the sad west turning wearily, 
I saw the pines against the white north sky, 
Very beautiful, and still, and bending over 
Their sharp black heads against a quiet sky. 
And there was peace in them; and I 
Was happy, and forgot to play the lover, 
And laughed, and did no longer wish to die; 
Being glad of you, O pine-trees and the sky! 
— Rupert Brooke 


THE WAY THROUGH THE WOODS 


They shut the road through the woods 
Seventy years ago. 

Weather and rain have undone it again, 
And now you would never know 

There was once a road through the woods 
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Before they planted the trees. 

It is underneath the coppice and heath, 
And the thin anemones. 

Only the keeper sees 

That, where the ring-dove broods, 

And the badgers roll at ease, 

There was once a road through the woods. 


Yet, if you enter the woods 
Of a summer evening late, 
When the night-air cools on the trout-ringed pools 
Where the otter whistles his mate, 
(They fear not men in the woods, 
Because they see so few), 
You will hear the beat of a horse’s feet, 
And the swish of a skirt in the dew, 
Steadily cantering through 
The misty solitudes, 
As though they perfectly knew 
The old lost road through the woods .. . 
But there is no road through the woods! 
— Rudyard Kipling 


TO THE EVENING WIND 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 
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Nor I alone — a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth, into the gathering shade; go forth, 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 
The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast: 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the grass. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go — but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 

With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once more; 
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Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 
— William Cullen Bryant 


TO A WATERFOWL 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


‘There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
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And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 


And shall not soon depart. a 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
— William Cullen Bryant 


CROSSING THE BAR 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the har, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 


When I embark; 
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For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 


When I have crost the bar. 
— Alfred Tennyson 


LY “From SNOW-BOUND 


A WINTER IDYL 


“As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger in the dark, so Good Spirits 
which be Angels of Light are augmented not only by the Divine light 
of the Sun, but also by our common VVood Fire: and as the Celestial 
Fire drives away dark spirits, so also this our Fire of VVood doth the 
same.” — Cor. Agrippa, OccuLT PuiLosopuy, Book I. ch. v. 


“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 
— Emerson, THE SNow-Storm. 


The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 
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Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 
That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 

Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 

Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, — 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s grass for the cows: 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 
And ere the early bed-time came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 
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So all night long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: “‘Boys, a path!” 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 
With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
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To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through; 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we gave, 
With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 
We reached the barn with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 

And forth his speckled harem led; 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 
The hornéd patriarch of the sheep, 
Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot. 


All day the gusty north-wind bore 

The loosening drift its breath before; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 

To the savage air, no social smoke 

Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

A solitude made more intense 

By dreary-voicéd elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
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The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 

No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 

Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 

Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 


As night drew on, and, from the crest 

Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled with care our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout backstick; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 
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And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turk’s heads on the andirons glowed; 


While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle, 


Whispered the old rhyme: “Under the tree, 


When fire outdoors burns merrily, 
There the witches are making tea.” 


The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 


Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 


Took shadow, or the somber green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness of their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 

In bafHed rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
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The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 


We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book lore 
“The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore.”’ 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand, 
As if a trumpet called, I’ve heard 
Dame Mercy Warren’s rousing word: 
“Does not the voice of reason cry, 

Claim the first right which Nature gave, 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 

Nor deign to live a burdened slave!” 
Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
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In trapper’s hut and Indian camp; 

Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 

Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock trees; 

Again for him the moonlight shone 

On Norman cap and bodiced zone; 

Again he heard the violin play 

Which led the village dance away, 

And mingled in its merry whirl 

The grandam and the laughing girl. 

Or, nearer home, our steps he led 

Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee; 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 

Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea. 

We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 
And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the driftwood coals; 

The chowder on the sand-beach made, 

Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 

With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 

We heard the tales of witchcraft old, 

And dream and sign and marvel told 

To sleepy listeners as they lay 

Stretched idly on the salted hay, 

Adrift along the winding shores, 

When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundalow, 
And idle lay the useless oars. 


Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking heel, 
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Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town, 
And how her own great-uncle bore 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 
Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free 

(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 
The story of her early days, — 
She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 
The loon’s weird laughter far away; 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down, 
Saw where in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 
Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewell’s ancient tome, 
Beloved in every Quaker home, 
Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 
Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint, — 
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Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint ! — 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 

His portly presence mad for food, 
With dark hints muttered under breath 
Of casting lots for life or death, 
Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 
To be himself the sacrifice. 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his living grave, 

A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view. 
“Take, eat,” he said, “and be content; 
These fishes in my stead are sent 

By Him who gave the tangled ram 

To spare the child of Abraham.” 


Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum. 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read the clouds as prophecies, 
And foul or fair could well divine, 
By many an occult hint and sign, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; 
Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 

Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 


Like Apollonius of old, 
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Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 

Or Hermes, who interpreted 

What the sage cranes of Nilus said; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, 

Content to live where life began; 

Strong only on his native grounds, 

The little world of sights and sounds 

Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 

Whereof his fondly partial pride 

The common features magnified, 

As Surrey hills to mountains grew 

In White of Selborne’s loving view, — 

He told how teal and loon he shot, 

And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 

The feats on pond and river done, 

The prodigies of rod and gun; 

Till, warming with the tales he told, 

Forgotten was the outside cold, 

The bitter wind unheeded blew, 

From ripening corn the pigeons flew, 

The partridge drummed 1’ the wood, the mink 

Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay, 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
Peered from the doorway of his cell; 

The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 

And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 

And from the shagbark overhead 

The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear, — 
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The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 
Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 
And welcome whereso’er she went. 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home, — 
Called up her girlhood memories, 

The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance. 

For well she kept her genial mood 

And simple faith of maidenhood; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay, 

The mirage loomed across her way; 
The morning dew, that dried so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Through years of toil and soil and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman born 

Who hath for such but thought of scorn. 


Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place; 
Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
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Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard. 

He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 
Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college halls. 
Born the wild Northern hills among, 
From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 

Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 

His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town; 
Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round, 
The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty night, 
The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man’s-buff, 
And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 
His winter task a pastime made. 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin, 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame’s winding yarn, 
Or mirth-provoking versions told 

Of classic legends rare and old, 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home, 
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And little seemed at best the odds 
’Twixt Yankee peddlers and old gods; 
Where Pindus-born Arachtus took 
The guise of any grist-mill brook, 
And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 


e 


At last the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely-warning sign 

Its black hand to the hour of nine. 

That sign the pleasant circle broke: 

My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray, 
And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 

The dull red brand with ashes over. 

And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 

Her grateful sense of happiness 

For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Vain prayers which no fulfilment seek, 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night, 
For bread and clothing, warmth and light. 
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Within our beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snapping in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall, 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall; 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 

They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 


Next morn we wakened with the shout 

Of merry voices high and clear; 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 

To break the drifted highways out. 

Down the long hillside treading slow 

We saw the half-buried oxen go, 

Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 

Their straining nostrils white with frost. 

Before our door the straggling train 

Drew up, an added team to gain. 

The elders threshed their hands a-cold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their jokes 
From lip to lip; the younger folks 

Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, rolled, 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound between | 
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Low drooping pine-boughs winter-weighed. 
From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 
Haply the watchful young men saw 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls, 

Lifting their hands in mock defense 
Against the snow-ball’s compliments, 
And reading in each missive tost 

The charm with Eden never lost. 


We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound; 
And, following where the teamsters led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 

Just pausing at our door to say, 

In the brief autocratic way 

Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 

Was free to urge her claim on all, 

That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At night our mother’s aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 

What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 

The Quaker matron’s inward light, 
The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 
All hearts confess the saints elect 

Who, twain in faith, in love agree 
And melt not in an acid sect 

The Christian pearl of charity! 


So days went on: a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er, 
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Read and reread our little store 

Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score; 

One harmless novel, mostly hid 

From younger eyes, a book forbid, 

And poetry (or good or bad, 

A single book was all we had,) 

Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nine, 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 

The wars of David and the Jews. 

At last the floundering carrier bore 

The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read, 

To warmer zones the horizon spread; 

In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvel that it told. 

Before us passed the painted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 

And up Taygetos winding slow 

Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 

A Turk’s head at each saddle bow! 

Welcome to us its week-old news, 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 

Its monthly gauge of snow and rain, 

Its record, mingling in a breath 

The wedding knell and dirge of death: 

Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 

The latest culprit sent to jail; 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 
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We felt the stir of hall and street, 
The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 

Was melted in the genial glow; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more! 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 
The brazen covers of thy book; 
The weird palimpsest old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past; 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe; 
The monographs of outlived years, 
Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses 
With the white amaranths underneath. 
Even while I look, I can but heed 
The restless sands’ incessant fall, 
Importunate hours that hours succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 
And duty keeping pace with all. 
Shut down and clasp the heavy lids; 
I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears: 
Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe flowers to-day! 
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Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 

Some Truce of God which breaks its strife, 

The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 

Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 

And dear and early friends — the few 

Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 

Shall greet me like the odors blown 

From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 

The traveller owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 

The benediction of the air. 


— John Greenleaf Whittier 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON: A FABLE 


SONNET ON CHILLON 


Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart — 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned — 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
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Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for ’t was trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard! — May none those marks efface! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


I 


My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barred — forbidden fare; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffered chains and courted death; 
That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place. 
We were seven — who now are one, 
Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finished as they had begun, 
Proud of Persecution’s rage; 
One in fire, and two in field, 


Their belief with blood have sealed: 
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Dying as their father died, 

For the God their foes denied; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


II 


There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left: 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp: 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 

Ill 
They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — yet, each alone; 


We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other’s face, 
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But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Fettered in hand, but joined in heart; 
*T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To harken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound — not full and free 

As they of yore were wont to be: 

It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


IV 
I was the eldest of the three, 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did — my best, 
And each did well in his degree. 


The youngest, whom my father loved, 


Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven — 
For him my soul was sorely moved: 
And truly might it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day — 
(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles being free) — 
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A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
With tears for nought but others’ ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 


av 


The other was as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy: — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine: 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 

VI 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls. 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
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From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave inthralls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay: 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
Sounding o’er our heads it knocked; 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rocked, 
And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


VII 


I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food; 

It was not that ’t was coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 

Like brutes within an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 
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Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain’s side; 
But why delay the truth? — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they unlocked his chain, 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begged them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 

Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laughed — and laid him there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 

The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument! 


VIII 


But he, the favorite and the flower, 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 
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Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood: — 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 


Unmixed with such — but sure and slow: 


He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the.tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow’s ray; 

An eye of most transparent light, 
That almost made the dungeon bright; 
And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
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Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 
More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 
I listened, but I could not hear; 
I called, for I was wild with fear; 
I knew ’t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonishéd; 
I called, and thought I heard a sound — 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him: —I found him not, 
I only stirred in this black spot, 
I only lived — J only drew 
The accurséd breath of dungeon-dew; 
The last — the sole — the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 
One on the earth, and one beneath — 
My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 
I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my own was full as chill; 
I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive — 
A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


IX 


What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew — 
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First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too: 
I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and gray, 
It was not night — it was not day, 
It was not even the dungeon-light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness — without a place; 
There were no stars — no earth — no time — 
No check — no change — no good — no crime — 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death; 
A sea of stagnant idleness, 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 


x 


A light broke in upon my brain, — 
It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 

Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not see 

I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 

My senses to their wonted track; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly round me as before, 
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I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more: 
It seemed like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 
Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 
Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in wingéd guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile — 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’t was mortal — well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 
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A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 


XI 


A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate; 

I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was: — my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as-I trod, 

My brothers’ graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 


XII 


I made a footing in the wall, 
It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 
Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
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A wider prison unto me: 

No child — no sire — no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery; 

I thought of this, and I was glad, 

For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 

To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The quiet of a loving eye. 


XIII 


I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
[ heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channelled rock and broken bush; 
I saw the white-walled distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 
The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seemed joyous each and all; 
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The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 

As then to me he seemed to fly; 

And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 

Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o’er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppressed, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 


XIV 


It might be months, or years, or days — 

I kept no count I took no note — 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote. 
At last men came to set me free, 

I asked not why, and recked not where: 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be, — 

I learned to love despair. 

And thus when they appeared at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage — and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home: 

With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watched them in their sullen trade, 
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Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel !ess than they? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learned to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are: — even | 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 

— George Gordon Byron 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering. blooms delay’d: 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endear’d each scene! 
How often have I paus’d on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighboring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 
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While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tir’d, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir’d; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove: 

These were thy charms, — sweet village! sports like these, 

With sweet succession, taught even toil to please: 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed: 

These were thy charms, — but all these charms are fled. 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, chok’d with sedges, works its weedy way; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert-walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 
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IH fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man; 
For him light Labor spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave Sih life requir ’d, but gave no more: 

His best companions, innocence and health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 

And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 

Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene, 
Liv’d in each look, and brighten’d all the green, — 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a year elaps’d, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn erew 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
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In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and Gop has given my share — 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 

I still had hopes — for pride attends us still — 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceiv’d decay, 
While Resignation gently slopes the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past! 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
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There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften’d from below; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low’d to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; — 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring: 

She, wretched matron, fore’d in age, for bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain! 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had chang’d, nor wish’d to change, his place; 
Unpractis’d he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour; 
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Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize, 
More skill’d to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train; 
He chid their wanderings but relieved their pain: 
The long remember’d beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away, 
Wept o’er his wounds or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleas’d with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg’d offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay’d, 
The reverend champion stood; at his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise 
And his last faltering accents whisper’d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
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Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
Even children follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest; 
Their welfare pleas’d him, and their cares distrest: 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven: 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 
Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d. 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declar’d how much he knew: 
"Twas certain he could write and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge: 
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In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For, even tho’ vanquish’d, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang’d around; 

And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame; the very spot 

Where many a time he triumph’d is forgot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir’d, 

Where grey-beard Mirth and smiling Toil retir’d, 

Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor splendors of that festive place: 

The white-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door; 

The chest, contriv’d a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures plac’d for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose; 

The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay; 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 

Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 
Vain transitory splendors! could not all 

Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 

Obscure it sinks, nor snail it more impart 

An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart. 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair 

To sweet oblivion of his daily care: 
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No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 
No more the wood-man’s ballad shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin’d. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d — 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, even while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and an happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards even beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around; 
Yet count our gains; this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
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Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds: 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighboring fields of half their growth; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies; 

While thus the land, adorn’d for pleasure all, 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 
But when those charms are past — for charms are frail — 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress; 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d, 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d, 

But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourg’d by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band, 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms — a garden, and a grave. 

Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
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Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combin’d 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind; 
To see those joys the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 
Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There, the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deckt, admits the gorgeous train: 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 
Sure these denote one universal joy! 
Are these thy serious thoughts? — Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn: 
Now lost to all, — her friends, her virtue fled, — 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 
And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, — thine the loveliest train, — 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
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Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread. 

Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charm’d before 
The various terrors of that horrid shore; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day; 

Those matted woods, where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag’d landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven! What sorrows gloom’d that parting day, 
That call’d them from their native walks away; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look’d their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 

For seats like these beyond the western main, 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep. 
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The good old sire the first prepar’d to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blest the cot where every pleasure rose, 
And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear, 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchang’d are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasure only to destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigor not their own. 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank, unwieldy woe; 

Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 
Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
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Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there; 

And piety with wishes plac’d above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade; 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 

Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 
Farewell; and oh! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigors of the inclement clime; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 
Tho’ very poor, may still be very blest; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labor’d mole away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


— Oliver Goldsmith 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. — 


Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
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How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour: — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 


Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 


The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honotr’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined: 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muses’ flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet even these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
““Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 
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“One morn I missed him on the ’customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 


“The next, with dirges due in sad array, 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne: — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 

’Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE, EPITAPH 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
— Thomas Gray 


PART THREE 


ae Bio ve! RAST TS 


GOD’S WORLD 


O World, I cannot hold thee close enough! 

Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 

Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, World, I cannot get thee close enough! 


Long have I known a glory in it all, 

But never knew I this: 

Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart. — Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year; 
My soul is all but out of me, — let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. 

— Edna St. Vincent Millay 


THE GREAT LOVER \~ 


I have been so great a lover: filled my days 
So proudly with the splendor of Love’s praise, 
The pain, the calm, and the astonishment, 
Desire illimitable, and still content, 
And all dear names men use, to cheat despair, 
For the perplexed and viewless streams that bear 
Our hearts at random down the dark of life. 
Now, ere the unthinking silence on that strife 
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Steals down, I would cheat drowsy Death so far, 
My night shall be remembered for a star 
That outshone all the suns of all men’s days. 
Shall I not crown them with immortal praise 
Whom I have loved, who have given me, dared with me 
High secrets, and in darkness knelt to see 
The inenarrable godhead of delight? 
Love is a flame: — we have beaconed the world’s night. 
A city: — and we have built it, these and I. 
An emperor: — we have taught the world to die. 
So, for their sakes I loved, ere I go hence, 
And for the high cause of Love’s magnificence, 
And to keep loyalties young, I'll write those names 
Golden for ever, eagles, crying flames, 
And set them as a banner, that men may know, 
To dare the generations, burn, and blow 
Out on the wind of Time, shining and streaming. .. . 
These I have loved: 
White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 
Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 
And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers; 
And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours, 
Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon; 
Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets; grainy wood; live hair that is 
Shining and free; blue-massing clouds; the keen 
Unpassioned beauty of a great machine; 
The benison of hot water; furs to touch; 
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The good smell of old clothes; and other such — 
The comfortable smell of friendly fingers, 
Hair’s fragrance, and the musty reek that lingers 
About dead leaves and last year’s ferns. . . . 
Dear names, 
And thousand other throng to me! Royal flames; 
Sweet water’s dimpling laugh from tap or spring; 
Holes in the ground; and voices that do sing; 
Voices in laughter, too; and body’s pain, 
Soon turned to peace; and the deep-panting train; 
Firm sands; the little dulling edge of foam 
That browns and dwindles as the wave goes home; 
And washen stones, gay for an hour; the cold 
Graveness of iron; moist black earthen mold; 
Sleep; and high places; footprints in the dew; 
And oaks; and brown horse-chestnuts, glossy-new; 
And new-peeled sticks; and shining pools on grass; — 
All these have been my loves. And these shall pass, 
Whatever passes not, in the great hour, 
Nor all my passion, all my prayers, have power 
To hold them with me through the gate of Death. 
They'll play deserter, turn with the traitor breath, 
Break the high bond we made, and sell Love’s trust 
And sacramented covenant to the dust. 
— Oh, never a doubt but, somewhere, I shall wake, 
And give what’s left of love again, and make 
New friends, now strangers. . . 
But the best I’ve known, 
Stays here, and changes, breaks, grows old, 1s blown 
About the winds of the world, and fades from brains 
Of living men, and dies. 
Nothing remains. 
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O dear my loves, O faithless, once again 

This one last gift I give: that after men 

Shall know, and later lovers, far-removed, 

Praise you, ‘‘ All these were lovely”; say, “He loved.” 


— Rupert Brooke 


Y THE BARREL-ORGAN 


There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And the music’s not immortal; but the world has made it 
sweet 
And fulfilled it with the sunset glow; 
And it pulses through the pleasures of the City and the pain 
That surround the singing organ like a large eternal light; 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play again 
In the Symphony that rules the day and night. 
And now it’s marching onward through the realms of old 
romance, 
And trolling out a fond familiar tune, 
And now it’s roaring cannon down to fight the King of 
France, 
And now it’s prattling softly to the moon, 
And all around the organ there’s a sea without a shore 
Of human joys and wonders and regrets; 
To remember and to recompense the music evermore 
For what the cold machinery forgets. . . . 


Yes; as the music changes, 
Like a prismatic glass, 

It takes the light and ranges 
Through all the moods that pass; 
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Dissects the common carnival 
Of passions and regrets, 

And gives the world a glimpse of all 
The colors it forgets. 


And there La Traviata sighs 
Another sadder song; 

And there J/ Trovatore cries 
A tale of deeper wrong; 

And bolder knights to battle go 
With sword and shield and lance, 

Than ever here on earth below 
Have whirled into — a dance! — 


Go down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac-time; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London!) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love in summer’s 
wonderland; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London!) 


The cherry-trees are seas of bloom and soft perfume and 
sweet perfume, 
The cherry-trees are seas of bloom (and oh, so near to 
London!) 
And there they say, when dawn is high and all the world’s 
a blaze of sky 
The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, will sing a song for 
London. 


The Dorian nightingale is rare and yet they say you'll hear 
him there 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near to London!) 
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The linnet and the throstle, too, and after dark the long 
halloo 
And golden-eyed tu-whit, tu-whoo of owls that ogle London. 


For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t heard 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near to London!) 
And when the rose begins to pout and all the chestnut spires 
are out 
You'll hear the rest without a doubt, all chorussing for 
London: — 


Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac-time; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London’) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love in summer's 
wonderland; 
Come down to Kew 1n lilac-time (it isn’t far from London!) 


And then the troubadour begins to thrill the golden street, 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And in all the gaudy busses there are scores of weary feet 
Marking time, sweet time, with a dull mechanic beat, 
And a thousand hearts are plunging to a love they'll never 
meet, 
Through the meadows of the sunset, through the poppies 
and the wheat, 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


Verdi, Verdi, when you wrote I] Trovatore did you dream 
Of the City when the sun sinks low, 

Of the organ and the monkey and the many-colored stream 

On the Piccadilly pavement, of the myriad eyes that seem 
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To be litten for a moment with a wild Italian gleam 
As A che la morte parodies the world’s eternal theme 
And pulses with the sunset-glow. 


There’s a thief, perhaps, that listens with a face of frozen 
stone 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
There’s a portly man of business with a balance of his own, 
There’s a clerk and there’s a butcher of a soft reposeful tone. 
And they’re all of them returning to the heavens they have 
known: 
They are crammed and jammed in busses and — they’re 
each of them alone 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a very modish woman and her smile is very bland 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And her hansom jingles onward, but her little jewelled hand 
Is clenched a little tighter and she cannot understand 
What she wants or why she wanders to that undiscovered 
land, 
For the parties there are not at all the sort of thing she 
planned, 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a rowing man that listens and his heart is crying out 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
For the barge, the eight, the Isis, and the coach’s whoop 
and shout, 
For the minute-gun, the counting and the long dishevelled 
rout, 
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For the howl along the tow-path and a fate that’s still in 
doubt, 
For a roughened oar to handle and a race to think about 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a laborer that listens to the voices of the dead 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
And his hand begins to tremble and his face to smoulder red 
As he sees a loafer watching him and — there he turns his 
head 
And stares into the sunset where his April love is fled, 
For he hears her softly singing and his lonely soul is led 
Through the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s an old and haggard demi-rep, it’s ringing in her ears, 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
With the wild and empty sorrow of the love that blights and 
sears, 
Oh, and if she hurries onward, then be sure, be sure she 
hears, 
Hears and bears the bitter burden of the unforgotten years, 
And her laugh’s a little harsher and her eyes are brimmed 
with tears 
For the land where the dead dreams go. 


There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 
Though the music’s only Verdi there’s a world to make it 
sweet 
Just as yonder yellow sunset where the earth and heaven meet 
Mellows all the sooty City! Hark, a hundred thousand feet 
Are marching on to glory through the poppies and the wheat 
In the land where the dead dreams go. 
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So it’s Jeremiah, Jeremiah, 
What have you to say 

When you meet the garland girls 
Tripping on their way? 


All around my gala hat 
I wear a wreath of roses 
(A long and lonely year it is 
I’ve waited for the May!) 
If any one should ask you, 
The reason why I wear it is — 
My own love, my true love 
Is coming home to-day. 


And it’s buy a bunch of violets for the lady 

(It’s lilac-time in London; it’s lilac-time in London!) 
Buy a bunch of violets for the lady 

While the sky burns blue above: 


On the other side the street you'll find it shady 

(It’s lilac-time in London; it’s lilac-time in London!) 
But buy a bunch of violets for the lady, 

And tell her she’s your own true love. 


There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden street 
In the City as the sun sinks glittering and slow; 
And the music’s not immortal; but the world has made it 
sweet 
And enriched it with the harmonies that make a song com- 
plete 
In the deeper heavens of music where the night and morning 
meet, 
As it dies into the sunset-glow; 
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And it pulses through the pleasures of the City and the pain 
That surround the singing organ like a large eternal light, 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play again 
In the Symphony that rules the day and night. 


And there, as the music changes, 
The song runs round again. 

Once more it turns and ranges 
Through all its joy and pain, 

Dissects the common carnival 
Of passions and regrets; 

And the wheeling world remembers all 
The wheeling song forgets. 

Once more La Traviata sighs 
Another sadder song: 

Once more J// Trovatore cries 
A tale of deeper wrong; 

Once more the knights to battle go 
With sword and shield and lance 
Till once, once more, the shattered foe 

Has whirled into — a dance! 


Come down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac-time; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it 1sn’t far from London!) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love in summer’s 
wonderland; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London!) 


— Alfred Noyes 


THE SONG OF HONOR 
I climbed a hill as light fell short, 


And rooks came home in scramble sort, 


And filled the trees and flapped and fought 
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And sang themselves to sleep; 

An owl from nowhere with no sound 
Swung by and soon was nowhere found, 
I heard him calling half-way round, 
Holloing loud and deep; 

A pair of stars, faint pins of light, 
Then many a star, sailed into sight, 
And all the stars, the flower of night, 
Were round me at a leap; 

To tell how still the valleys lay 

I heard a watchdog miles away, — 
And bells of distant sheep. 


I heard no more of bird or bell, 

The mastiff in a slumber fell, 

I stared into the sky, 

As wondering men have always done 
Since beauty and the stars were one 
Though none so hard as I. 


It seemed, so still the valleys were, 
As if the whole world knelt at prayer, 
Save me and me alone; 

So pure and wide that silence was 

I feared to bend a blade of grass, 
And there I stood like stone. 


There, sharp and sudden, there I heard — 
Ah! some wild lovesick singing bird 
Woke singing in the trees? 

The nightingale and babble-wren 
Were in the English greenwood then, 
And you heard one of these? 
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The babble-wren and nightingale 
Sang in the Abyssinian vale 

That season of the year! 

Yet, true enough, I heard them plain, 
I heard them both again, again, 

As sharp and sweet and clear 

As if the Abyssinian tree 

Had thrust a bough across the sea, 
Had thrust a bough across to me 
With music for my ear! 


I heard them both, and oh! I heard 
The song of every singing bird 

That sings beneath the sky, 

And with the song of lark and wren 
The song of mountains, moths and men 
And seas and rainbows vie! 


I heard the universal choir, 

The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 

With universal song, 

Earth’s lowliest and loudest notes, 

Her million times ten million throats 
Exalt Him loud and long, 

And lips and lungs and tongues of Grace 
From every part and every place 

Within the shining of His face, 

The universal throng. 


I heard the hymn of being sound 
From every well of honor found 
In human sense and soul: 


The Song of Honor Bn 


The song of poets when they write 
The testament of Beauty sprite 
Upon a flying scroll, 

The song of painters when they take 
A burning brush for Beauty’s sake 
And limn her features whole — 


The song of men divinely wise 

Who look and see in starry skies 
Not stars so much as robins’ eyes, 
And when these pale away 

Hear flocks of shiny pleiades 
Among the plums and apple trees 
Sing in the summer day — 

The song of all both high and low 
To some blest vision true, 

The song of beggars when they throw 
The crust of pity all men owe 

To hungry sparrows in the snow, 
Old beggars hungry too — 

The song of kings of kingdoms when 
They rise above their fortune Men, 
And crown themselves anew — 


The song of courage, heart and will 
And gladness in a fight, 

Of men who face a hopeless hill 
With sparking and delight, 

The bells and bells of song that ring 
Round banners of a cause or king 
From armies bleeding white — 
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The song of sailors every one 

When monstrous tide and tempest run 
At ships like bulls at red, 

When stately ships are twirled and spun 
Like whipping tops and help there’s none 
And mighty ships ten thousand ton 

Go down like lumps of lead — 


And song of fighters stern as they 
At odds with fortune night and day, 
Crammed up in cities grim and grey 
As thick as bees in hives, 

Hosannas of a lowly throng 

Who sing unconscious of their song, 
Whose lips are in their lives — 


And song of some at holy war 

With spells and ghouls more dread by far 
Than deadly seas and cities are 

Or hordes of quarrelling kings — 

The song of fighters great and small, 
The song of pretty fighters all 

And high heroic things — 


The song of lovers — who knows how 
Twitched up from place and time 
Upon a sigh, a blush, a vow, 

A curve or hue of cheek or brow, 
Borne up and off from here and now 
Into the void sublime! 


And crying loves and passions stil! 
In every key from soft to shrill 
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And numbers never done, 
Dog-loyalties to faith and friend, 
And loves like Ruth’s of old no end, 


And intermission none — 


And burst on burst for beauty and 

For numbers not behind, 

From men whose love of motherland 

Is like a dog’s for one dear hand, 

Sole, selfless, boundless, blind — 

And song of some with hearts beside 

For men and sorrows far and wide, 

Who watch the world with pity and pride 
And warm to all mankind — 


And endless joyous music rise 

From children at their play, 

And endless soaring lullabies 

From happy, happy mothers’ eyes, 
And answering crows and baby-cries, 
How many who shall say! 

And many a song as wondrous well 
With pangs and sweets intolerable 
From lonely hearths too grey to tell, 
God knows how utter grey! 

And song from many a house of care 
When pain has forced a footing there 
And there’s a Darkness on the stair 
Will not be turned away — 


And song — that song whose singers come 
With old kind tales of pity from 
The Great Compassion’s lips, 
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That make the bells of Heaven to peal 
Round pillows frosty with the feel 
Of Death’s cold finger tips — 


The song of men all sorts and kinds, 
As many tempers, moods and minds 
As leaves are on a tree, 

As many faiths and castes and creeds, 
As many human bloods and breeds 
As in the world may be; 


The song of each and all who gaze 
On Beauty in her naked blaze, 

Or see her dimly in a haze, 

Or get her light in fitful rays 

And tiniest needles even, 

The song of all not wholly dark, 
Not wholly sunk in stupor stark 
Too deep for groping Heaven — 


And alleluias sweet and clear 

And wild with beauty men mishear, 
From choirs of song as near and dear 
To Paradise as they, 

The everlasting pipe and flute 

Of wind and sea and bird and brute, 
And lips deaf men imagine mute 

In wood and stone and clay, 

The music of a lion strong 

That shakes a hill a whole night long, 
A hill as loud as he, 

The twitter of a mouse among 
Melodious greenery, 
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The ruby’s and the rainbow’s song, 
The nightingale’s — all three, 

The song of life that wells and flows 
From every leopard, lark and rose 
And everything that gleams or goes 
Lack-lustre in the sea. 


I heard it all, each, every note 

Of every lung and tongue and throat, 
Ay, every rhythm and rhyme 

Of everything that lives and loves 
And upward, ever upward moves 
From lowly to sublime! 

Earth’s multitudinous Sons of Light, 
I heard them lift their lyric might 
With each and every chanting sprite 
That lit the sky that wondrous night 
As far as eye could climb! 


T heard it all, I heard the whole 
Harmonious hymn of being roll 
Up through the chapel of my soul 
And at the altar die, 

And in the awful quiet then 
Myself I heard, Amen, Amen, 
Amen I heard me cry! 

I heard-it all and then although 

I caught my flying senses, Oh, 

A dizzy man was I! 

I stood and stared; the sky was lit, 
The sky was stars all over it, 

I stood, I knew not why, 
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Without a wish, without a will, 

I stood upon that silent hill 

And stared into the sky until 

My eyes were blind with stars and still 


I stared into the sky. 
— Ralph Hodgson 


THE GIPSY GIRL 


“Come, try your skill, kind gentlemen, 

A penny for three tries!” 

Some threw and lost, some threw and won 
A ten-a-penny prize. 


She was a tawny gipsy girl, 

A girl of twenty years, 

I liked her for the lumps of gold 
That jingled from her ears; 


I liked the flaring yellow scarf 
Bound loose about her throat, 
I liked her showy purple gown 
And flashy velvet coat. 


A man came up, too loose of tongue, 
And said no good to her; 
She did not blush as Saxons do, 


Or turn upon the cur; 


She fawned and whined “Sweet gentleman, 
A penny for three tries!” 
— But oh, the den of wild things in 


The darkness of her eyes! 
— Ralph Hodgson 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY 


After the whipping, he crawled into bed; 

Accepting the harsh fact with no great weeping. 

How funny uncle’s hat had looked striped red! 

He chuckled silently. The moon came, sweeping 

A black frayed rag of tattered cloud before 

In scorning; very pure and pale she seemed, 

Flooding his bed with radiance. On the floor 

Fat motes danced. He sobbed; closed his eyes and 
dreamed 


Warm sand flowed round him. Blurts of crimson light 

Splashed the white grains like blood. Past the cave’s 
mouth 

Shone with a large fierce splendor, wildly bright, 

The crooked constellations of the South; 

Here the Cross swung; and there, affronting Mars, 

The Centaur stormed aside a froth of stars. 

Within, great casks like wattled aldermen 

Sighed of enormous feasts, and cloth of gold 

Glowed on the walls like hot desire. Again, 

Beside webbed purples from some galleon’s hold, 

A black chest bore the skull and bones in white 

Above a scrawled “‘Gunpowder!”’ By the flames, 

Decked out in crimson, gemmed with syenite, 

Hailing their fellows by outrageous names 

The pirates sat and diced. ‘Their eyes were moons. 

“Doubloons!” they said. The words crashed gold. 


“‘Doubloons!”’ 
— Stephen Vincent Benet 
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S/n ee eee 


OH FAIR ENOUGH ARE SKY AND PLAIN 


Oh fair enough are sky and plain, 
But I know fairer far: 

Those are as beautiful again 
That in the water are; 


The pools and rivers wash so clean 
The trees and clouds and air, 
The like on earth was never seen, 

And oh that I were there. 


These are the thoughts I often think 
As I stand gazing down 

In act upon the cressy brink 
To strip and dive and drown; 


But in the golden-sanded brooks 
And azure meres I spy 
A silly lad that longs and looks 


And wishes he were I. 
— A. E. Housm.:: 


CHRISTMAS AT SEA 


The sheets were frozen hard, and they cut the naked hand; 

The decks were like a slide, where a seaman scarce could 
stand; 

The wind was a nor’wester, blowing squally off the sea; 

And cliffs and spouting breakers were the only things a-lee. 


They heard the surf a-roaring before the break of day; 

But ’twas only with the peep of light we saw how ill we lay. 
We tumbled every hand on deck instanter, with a shout, 
And we gave her the maintops’l, and stood by to go about. 
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All day we tacked and tacked between the South Head and 
_the North; 
All day we hauled the frozen sheets, and got no further 
forth; 
All day as cold as charity, in bitter pain and dread, 
For very life and nature we tacked from head to head. 


We gave the South a wider berth, for there the tide-race 
roared; 

But every tack we made brought the North Head close 
aboard: 

So’s we saw the cliffs and houses, and the breakers running 
high, 

And the coastguard in his garden, with his glass against his 
eye. 


The frost was on the village roofs as white as ocean foam; 

The good red fires were burning bright in every ’longshore 
home; 

The windows sparkled clear, and the chimneys volleyed out; 

And I vow we sniffed the victuals as the vessel went about. 


The bells upon the church were rung with a mighty jovial 
cheer; 
For it’s just that I should tell you how (of all days in the 


year) . 
This day of our adversity was blesséd Christmas morn 
And the house above the coastguard’s was the house where 


I was born. 


O well I saw the pleasant room, the pleasant faces there, 
My mother’s silver spectacles, my father’s silver hair; 
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And well I saw the firelight, like a flight of homely elves, 
Go dancing round the china plates that stand upon the 
shelves. 


And well I knew the talk they had, the talk that was of me, 

Of the shadow on the household and the son that went to 
sea ; 

And O the wicked fool I seemed, in every kind of way, 

To be here and hauling frozen ropes on blesséd Christmas 


Day. 


They lit the high sea-light, and the dark began to fall. 
* All hands to loose topgallant sails,” I heard the captain call. 
“By the Lord, she’ll never stand it,” our first mate, Jackson, 
cried. 
... “It’s the one way or the other, Mr. Jackson,” he 
replied. 


She staggered to her bearings, but the sails were new and 
good, 

And the ship smelt up to windward, just as though she 
understood. 

As the winter’s day was ending, in the entry of the night, 

We cleared the weary headland, and passed below the light. 


And they heaved a mighty breath, every soul on board but 
me, 

As they saw her nose again pointing handsome out to sea; 

But all that I could think of, in the darkness and the cold, 

Was just that I was leaving home and my folks were growing 
old. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson 
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CARGOES 


Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 
With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus, 
Dipping through the Tropics by the palm-green shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

‘Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March ren 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


— John Masefield 
DESERTED! 


The old house leans upon a tree 
Like some old man upon a staff: 

The night wind in its ancient porch 
Sounds like a hollow laugh. 


The heaven is wrapped in flying clouds 
As grandeur cloaks itself in gray: 
The starlight flitting in and out, 
Glints like a lanthorn ray. 


1By permission, from The Vale of Tempe. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 
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The dark is full of whispers. Now 
A fox-hound howls: and through the night, 
Like some old ghost from out its grave, 
The moon comes misty white. 
— Madison Cawein 


THE SONG OF THE OLD MOTHER 


I rise in the dawn, and I kneel and blow 

Till the seed of the fire flicker and glow. 

And then I must scrub, and bake, and sweep, 
Till stars are beginning to blink and peep; 

But the young lie long and dream in their bed 
Of the matching of ribbons, the blue and the red, 
And their day goes over in idleness, 

And they sigh if the wind but lift up a tress. 
While I must work, because I am old 


And the seed of the fire gets feeble and cold. 
— William Butler Yeats 


I AM THE MOUNTAINY SINGER 


I am the mountainy singer — 

The voice of the peasant’s dream, 

The cry of the wind on the wooded hill, 
The leap of the fish in the stream. 


Quiet and love I sing — 

The carn on the mountain crest, 
The cazlin in her lover’s arms, 
The child at its mother’s breast. 


The Old Woman 


Beauty and peace I sing — 

The fire on the open hearth, 

The cailleach spinning at her wheel, 
The plough in the broken earth. 


Travail and pain I sing — 

The bride on the childing bed, 

The dark man laboring at his rhymes, 
The ewe in the Done shed. 


sea and death I sing — 

The canker come on the corn, 

The fisher lost in the mountain loch, 
The cry at the mouth of morn. 


No other life I sing, 

For I am sprung of the stock 

That broke the hilly land for bread, 
And built the nest in the rock! 
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— Joseph Campbell (Seosamh Mac Cathmhaorl) 


THE OLD WOMAN 


As a white candle 
In a holy place, 

So is the beauty 
Of an aged face. 


As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun, 

So is a woman 
With her travail done, 
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Her brood gone from her, 
And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 
Under a ruined mill. 


— Joseph Campbell (Seosamh MacCathmhaotl) 


TRANSIENCE 


Nay, do not grieve tho’ life be full of sadness, 
Dawn will not veil her splendor for your grief, 
Nor spring deny their bright, appointed beauty 
To lotus blossom and ashoka leaf. 


Nay, do not pine, tho’ life be dark with trouble, 
Time will not pause or tarry on his way; 
To-day that seems so long, so strange, so bitter, 
Will soon be some forgotten yesterday. 


Nay, do not weep; new hopes, new dreams, new faces, 
The unspent joy of all the unborn years, 
Will prove your heart a traitor to its sorrow, 
And make your eyes unfaithful to their tears. 
— Sarojini Naidu 


ENAMORED ARCHITECT OF AIRY RHYME 


Enamored architect of airy rhyme, 

Build as thou wilt, heed not what each man says: 
Good souls, but innocent of dreamers’ ways, 

Will come, and marvel why thou wastest time; 
Others, beholding how thy turrets climb 

*Twixt theirs and heaven, will hate thee all thy days; 
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But most beware of those who come to praise. 
O Wondersmith, O worker in sublime 

And heaven-sent dreams, let art be all in all; 
Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise or blame, 
Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given; 
Then, if at last the airy structure fall, 

Dissolve, and vanish — take thyself no shame. 
They fail, and they alone, who have not striven. 


— Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


lest ALEABES LOVED VAS OUTLET. THINGS 


I shall be loved as quiet things 

Are loved — white pigeons in the sun, 
Curled yellow leaves that whisper down 
One after one; 


The silver reticence of smoke 
That tells no secret of its birth 
Among the fiery agonies 

That turn the earth; 


Cloud-islands; reaching arms of trees; 
The frayed and eager little moon 
That strays unheeded thru a high 
Blue afternoon. 


The thunder of my heart must go 
Under the muffling of the dust — 
As my grey dress has guarded it 
The grasses must; 
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For it has hammered loud enough, 
Clamored enough, when all is said: 
Only its quiet part shall live 


When I am dead. 
— Karle Wilson Baker 


FALLING ASLEEP? 


Voices moving about in the quiet house: 
Thud of feet and a muffled shutting of doors: 
Everyone yawning . . . only the clocks are alert. 


Out in the night there’s autumn-smelling gloom 
Crowded with whispering trees, — looming of oaks 
That roared in wild wet gales: across the park 
The hollow cry of hounds like lonely bells: 
And I know that the clouds are moving across the moon, 
The low, red, rising moon. 
The herons call 
And wrangle by their pool; and hooting owls 
Sail from the wood across pale stooks of wheat. 


Waiting for sleep, I drift from thoughts like these; 
And where to-day was dream-like, build my dreams. 
Music . . . there was a bright white room below, 
And someone singing a song about a soldier, — 

One hour, two hours ago; and soon the song 

Will be “last night’”’: but now the beauty swings 
Across my brain, ghost of remember’d chords 
Which still can make such radiance in my dream 
That I can watch the marching of my soldiers, 

And count their faces; faces; sunlit faces. 


1 By permission, from Picture-Show. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company 
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Falling asleep . . . the herons, and the hounds . 
September in the darkness; and the world 
I’ve known; all fading past me into peace. 


— Siegfried Sassoon 


SLUMBER SONG! 


Sleep; and my song shall build about your bed 
A Paradise of dimness. You shall feel 
The folding of tired wings; and peace will dwell 
Throned in your silence: and one hour shall hold 
Summer, and midnight, and immensity 
Lulled to forgetfulness. For, where you dream, 
The stately gloom of foliage shall embower 
Your slumbering thought with tapestries of blue. 
And there shall be no memory of the sky, 
Nor sunlight with its cruelty of swords. 
But, to your soul that sinks from deep to deep 
Through drowned and glimmering color, Time shall be 
Only slow rhythmic swaying; and your breath; 
And roses in the darkness; and my love. 
_ — Siegfried Sassoon 


BARTER 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


1 By permission, from Picture-Show. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
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Life has loveliness to sell, 

Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 

Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been, or could be. 
— Sara Teasdale 


THINGS 


Sometimes when I am at tea with you, 
I catch my breath 

At a thought that is old as the world is old 
And more bitter than death. 


It is that the spoon that you just laid down 
And the cup that you hold 

May be here shining and insolent 
When you are still and cold. 


Your careless note that I laid away 
May leap to my eyes like flame, 

When the world has almost forgotten your voice 
Or the sound of your name. 
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The golden Virgin da Vinci drew 
May smile on over my head, 

And daffodils nod in the silver vase 
When you are dead. 


So let moth and dust corrupt and thieves 
Break through and I shall be glad, 

Because of the hatred I bear to things 
Instead of the love I had. 


For life seems only a shuddering breath, 
A smothered, desperate cry; 
And things have a terrible permanence 


When people die. 
— Aline Kilmer 


YOUNG AND OLD 
From The Water-Babies 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down: 
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Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among: 
God grant you find one face there, 
You loved when all was young. 
— Charles Kingsley 


THE THREE FISHERS 


Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best; 
And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And they trimm’d the lamps as the sun went down; 
They look’d at the squall, and they look’d at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown! 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 

For those who will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep — 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 
— Charles Kingsley 
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THE SANDS OF DEE 


*O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee!” 
The western wind was wild and dank wi’ foam, 
And all alone went she.’ 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see: 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land — 
And never home came she. 


**Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 
A tress o’ golden hair, 
A drownéd maiden’s hair 
Above the nets at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.” 


They row’d her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee! Eee Ec aK Gneien 


JOCK OF HAZELDEAN 
‘Why weep ye by the tide, ladie? 
Why weep ye by the tide? 
I’ll wed ye to my youngest son, 
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And ye sall be his bride: 
And ye sall be his bride, ladie, 
Sae comely to be seen”? — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 


For Jock of Hazeldean. 


“Now let this wilfu’ grief be done, 

And dry that cheek so pale; 

Young Frank is chief of Errington, 
And lord of Langley-dale; 

His step is first in peaceful ha’, 
His sword in battle keen” — 

But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 


“A chain of gold ye sall not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair; 
Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 
And you, the foremost o’ them a’, 
Shall ride our forest-queen”” — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 


For Jock of Hazeldean. 


The kirk was deck’d at morning-tide, 
The tapers glimmer’d fair; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
And dame and knight are there. 
They sought her baith by bower and ha’; 
The ladie was not seen! 
She’s o’er the Border, and awa’ 
Wr Jock of Hazeldean. 
— Walter Scott 
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BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


— Alfred Tennyson 


SWEET AND LOW 


From The Princess 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 
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Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


BUGLE SONG. |“ 


From The Princess 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory, 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
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TEARS, IDLE TEARS + 
From The Princess 
Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-filds, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more! 
— Alfred Tennyson 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD 
From Maud 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 
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For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, “There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away 


I said to the rose, ‘The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 

But mine, but mine,” so I sware to the rose, 
“For ever and ever, mine.” 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 
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For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree;. 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate; 
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The red rose cries, ‘‘She is near, she is near;”’ 
And the white rose weeps, “She is late;”’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘‘I hear, I hear;”’ 
And the lily whispers, “I wait.” 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had J lain for a century dead; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 


And blossom in purple and red. 
— Alfred Tennyson 


FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED WALL 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but zf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
— Alfred Tennyson 


THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT ON HIGH 


From THE Spectator 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
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The unwearied Sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display; 
And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous tale; 
And nightly to the listening Earth 
Repeats the story of her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
“The Hand that made us is divine.” 
— Joseph Addison 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT 


She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 
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But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveller between life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect Woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 
— William Wordsworth 


SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN 


WAYS 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
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A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
; — William Wordsworth 


THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN 


At the corner of Wood Street, when day-light appears, 
Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years: 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 


°T is a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail: 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 
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She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade: 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colors have all passed away from her eyes! 
— William Wordsworth 


YONNONDIO 


A song, a poem of itself — the word itself a dirge, 

Amid the wilds, the rocks, the storm and wintry night, 

To me such misty, strange tableaux the syllables calling up; 

Yonnondio —I see, far in the west or north, a limitless 
ravine, with plains and mountains dark, 

I see swarms of stalwart chieftains, medicine-men, and 
warriors, 

As flitting by like clouds of ghosts, they pass and are gone 
in the twilight, 

(Race of the woods, the landscapes free, and the falls! 

No picture, poem, statement, passing them to the future:) 

Yonnondio! Yonnondio! — unlimn’d they disappear; 

To-day gives place, and fades — the cities, farms, factories 
fade; 

A muffled sonorous sound, a wailing word is borne through 
the air for a moment, 

Then blank and gone and still, and utterly lost. 

— Walt Whitman 


COME UP FROM THE FIELDS, FATHER 


Come up from the fields, father, here’s a letter from our Pete, 
And come to the front door, mother, here’s a letter from thy 
dear son. 
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Lo, ’tis autumn, 

Lo, where the trees, deeper green, yellower and redder, 

Cool and sweeten Ohio’s villages with leaves fluttering in 
the moderate wind, 

Where apples ripe in the orchards hang and grapes on the 
trellis’d vines, 

(Smell you the smell of the grapes on the vines? 

Smell you the buckwheat where the bees were lately buzzing?) 


Above all, lo, the sky so calm, so transparent after the rain, 
and with wondrous clouds, 

Below too, all calm, all vital and beautiful, and the farm 
prospers well. 


Down in the fields all prospers well, 
But now from the fields come, father, come at the daughter’s 


call, 
And come to the entry, mother, to the front door come right 


away. 


Fast as she can she hurries, something ominous, her steps 


trembling, 
She does not tarry to smooth her hair nor adjust her cap. 


Open the envelope quickly, 

O this is not our son’s writing, yet his name is sign’d, 

O a strange hand writes for our dear son, O stricken mother’s 
soul! 

All swims before her eyes, flashes with black, she catches 
the main words only, 

Sentences broken, gunshot wound in the breast, cavalry skir- 
mish, taken to hospital, 

At present low, but will soon be better. 
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Ah now the single figure to me, 

Amid all teaming and wealthy Ohio with all its cities and 
farms, 

Sickly white in the face and dull in the head, very faint, 

By the jamb of a door leans. 


Grieve not so, dear mother (the just-grown daughter speaks 
through her sobs, 

The little sisters huddle around speechless and dismay’d), 

See, dearest mother, the letter says Pete will soon be better. 


Alas poor boy, he will never be better (nor may-be needs 
to be better, that brave and simple soul); 

While they stand at home at the door he is dead already, 

The only son is dead. 


But the mother needs to be better, 

She with thin form presently drest in black, 

By day her meals untouch’d, then at night fitfully sleeping, 
often waking, 

In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with one deep 
longing, 

O that she might withdraw unnoticed, silent from life escape 
and withdraw, 

To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead son. 


— Walt Whitman 


TO A LOCOMOTIVE IN WINTER 


Thee for my recitative, 
Thee in the driving storm even as now, the snow, ahs winter- 
day declining, 
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Thee in thy panoply, thy measur’d dual throbbing and thy 
beat convulsive, 

Thy black cylindric body, golden brass and silvery steel, 

Thy ponderous side-bars, parallel and connecting rods, 
gyrating, shuttling at thy sides, 

Thy metrical, now swelling pant and roar, now tapering in 
the distance, 

Thy great protruding head-light fix’d in front, 

Thy long, pale, floating vapor-pennants, tinged with deli- 
cate purple, 

The dense and murky clouds out-belching from thy smoke- 
stack, 

Thy knitted frame, thy springs and valves, the tremulous 
twinkle of thy wheels, 

Thy train of cars behind, obedient, merrily following, 

Through gale or calm, now swift, now slack, yet steadily 
careering; 

Type of the modern —emblem of motion and power — 
pulse of the continent, 

For once come serve the Muse and merge in verse, even as 
here I see thee, 

With storm and buffeting gusts of wind and falling snow, 

By day thy warning ringing bell to sound its notes, 

By night thy silent signal lamps to swing. 


Fierce-throated beauty! 

Roll through my chant with all thy lawless music, thy swing- 
ing lamps at night, 

Thy madly-whistled laughter, echoing, rumbling like an 
earthquake, rousing all, 

Law of thyself complete, thine own track firmly holding, 

(No sweetness debonair of tearful harp or glib piano thine) 
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Thy trills of shrieks by rocks and hills return’d, 
Launch’d o’er the prairies wide, across the lakes, 


To the free skies unpent and glad and strong. 
— Walt Whitman 


WHEN I HEARD THE LEARN’D ASTRONOMER 


When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns before 
me, 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, 
and measure them, 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured with 
much applause in the lecture-room, 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 


Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 
— Walt Whitman 


JOY, (SHIPMAG Ee] Ox7 


Joy, shipmate, joy! 

(Pleased to my soul at death I cry,) 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore, 


ae | 
lossteapmate, how — Walt Whitman 
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DONGREOR PADLESEAS, ALL SHIPS 


To-day a rude brief recitative, 

Of ships sailing the seas, each with its special flag or ship- 
signal, 

Of unnamed heroes in the ships — of waves spreading and 
spreading far as the eye can reach, 

Of dashing spray, and the winds piping and blowing, 

And out of these a chant for the sailors of all nations, 

Fitful, like a surge. 


Of sea-captains young or old, and the mates, and of all in- 
trepid sailors, 

Cf the few, very choice, taciturn, whom fate can never sur- 
prise nor death dismay, 

Pick’d sparingly without noise by thee, old ocean, chosen 
by thee, 

Thou sea that pickest and cullest the race in time, and 
unitest nations, 

Suckled by thee, old husky nurse, embodying thee, 

Indomitable, untamed as thee. 


(Ever the heroes on water or on land, by ones or twos ap- 
pearing, 

Ever the stock preserv’d and never lost, though rare, enough 
for seed preserv’d.) 


Flaunt out, O sea, your separate flags of nations! 

Flaunt out visible as ever the various ship-signals! 

But do you reserve especially for yourself and for the soul 
of man one flag above all the rest, 

A spiritual woven signal for all nations, emblem of man 
elate above death, 

Token of all brave captains and all intrepid sailors and mates, 

And all that went down doing their duty, 
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Reminiscent of them, twined from all intrepid captains 
young or old, 

A pennant universal, subtly waving all time, o’er all brave 
sailors, 


All seas, all ships. 20 Wha 


THANKS IN OLD AGE 


Thanks in old age — thanks ere I go, 

For health, the midday sun, the impalpable air — for life, 
mere life, 

For precious ever-lingering memories, (of you my mother 
dear — you, father — you, brothers, sisters, friends,) 

For all my days — not those of peace alone — the days of 
war the same, 

For gentle words, caresses, gifts from foreign lands, 

For shelter, wine and meat — for sweet appreciation, 

(You distant, dim unknown — or young or old — countless, 
unspecified, readers belov’d, 

We never met, and ne’er shall meet — and yet our souls 
embrace, long, close and long;) 

For beings, groups, love, deeds, words, books — for colors, 
forms, 

For all the brave strong men — devoted, hardy men— who’ve 
forward sprung in freedom’s help, all years, all lands, 

For braver, stronger, more devoted men — (a special laurel 
ere I go, to life’s war’s chosen ones, 

The cannoneers of song and thought — the great artillerists 
— the foremost leaders, captains of the soul:) 

As soldier from an ended war return’d — as traveler out of 
myriads, to the long procession retrospective, 

Thanks — joyful thanks! — a soldier’s, traveler’s thanks. 

— Walt Whitman 
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ANIMALS 
From Song of Myself 
I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid 
and self-contain’d; 
I stand and look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition; 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God; 
Not one is dissatisfied — not one is demented with the mania 
of owning things; 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thou- 
sands of years ago; 


Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 
— Walt Whitman 


A TEMPEST 4 


An awful tempest mashed the air, 
The clouds were gaunt and few; 
A black, as of a spectre’s cloak, 
Hid heaven and earth from view. 


The creatures chuckled on the roofs 

And whistled in the air, 

And shook their fists and gnashed their teeth, 
And swung their frenzied hair. 


The morning lit, the birds arose; 
The monster’s faded eyes 
Turned slowly to his native coast, 
And peace was Paradise! 
— Emily Dickinson 
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THE RAILWAY TRAIN}! 


I like to see it lap the miles, 
And lick the valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then, prodigious, step 


Around a pile of mountains, 
And, supercilious, peer 

In shanties by the sides of roads; 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides, and crawl between, 
Complaining all the while 

In horrid, hooting stanza; 

Then chase itself down hill 


And neigh like Boanerges; 
Then, punctual as a star, 
Stop — docile and omnipotent — 


At its own stable door. 
— Emily Dickinson 


THE SNAKE} 


A narrow fellow in the grass 
Occasionally rides; 

You may have met him, — did you not? 
His notice sudden is. 


The grass divides as with a comb, 
A spotted shaft is seen; 

And then it closes at your feet 
And opens further on. 
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He likes a boggy acre, 

A floor too cool for corn. 

Yet when a child, and barefoot, 
I more than once, at morn, 


Have passed, I thought, a whip-lash 
Unbraiding in the sun, — 

When, stooping to secure it, 

It wrinkled, and was gone. 


Several of nature’s people 

I know, and they know me; 
I feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality; 


But never met this fellow, 
Attended or alone, 
Without a tighter breathing, 


And zero at the bone. 
— Emily Dickinson 


SUCCESS! 


Success is counted sweetest 
By those who ne’er succeed. 
To comprehend a nectar 
Requires sorest need. 


Not one of all the purple host 
Who took the flag to-day 
Can tell the definition, 

So clear, of victory, 
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As he, defeated, dying, 
On whose forbidden ear 
The distant strains of triumph 
Break, agonized and clear. | 
— Emily Dickinson 


I TASTE A LIQUOR NEVER BREWED! 


I taste a liquor never brewed, 
From tankards scooped in pearl; 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol! 


Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling, through endless summer days, 
From inns of molten blue. 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 


Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler 

Leaning against the sun! 


— Emily Dickinson 
AUTUMN 
TO MY MOTHER 


How memory cuts away the years, 
And how clean the picture comes 
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Of autumn days, brisk and busy; 
Charged with keen sunshine. 

And you, stirred with activity, 
The spirit of those energetic days. 


There was our back-yard, 

So plain and stripped of green, 

With even the weeds carefully pulled away 

From the crooked red bricks that made the walk, 

And the earth on either side so black. 

Autumn and dead leaves burning in the sharp air. 

And winter comforts coming in like a pageant. 

I shall not forget them: — 

Great jars laden with the raw green of pickles, 

Standing in a solemn row across the back of the porch, 

Exhaling the pungent dill; 

And in the very centre of the yard, 

You, tending the great catsup kettle of gleaming copper, 

Where fat, red tomatoes bobbed up and down 

Like jolly monks in a drunken dance. 

And there were bland banks of-cabbages that came by the 
wagon-load, 

Soon to be cut into delicate ribbons 

Only to be crushed by the heavy, wooden stompers. 

Such feathery whiteness — to come to kraut! 

And after, there were grapes that hid their brightness under 
a grey dust, 

Then gushed thrilling, purple blood over the fire; 

And enamelled crab-apples that tricked with their fra 
grance 

But were bitter to taste. 

And there were spicy plums and ill-shaped quinces, 
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And long string beans floating in pans of clear water 
Like slim, green fishes. 

And there was fish itself, 

Salted, silver herring from the city... . 


And you moved among these mysteries, 
Absorbed and smiling and sure; 

Stirring, tasting, measuring, 

With the precision of a ritual. 

I like to think of you in your years of power — 
You, now so shaken and so powerless — 


High priestess of your home. 
— Jean Starr Untermeyer 


HIGH-TIDE 


I edged back against the night. 

The sea growled assault on the wave-bitten shore. 
And the breakers, 

Like young and impatient hounds, 

Sprang with rough joy on the shrinking sand. 
Sprang — but were drawn back slowly 

With a long, relentless pull, 

Whimpering, into the dark. 


Then I saw who held them captive; 

And I saw how they were bound 

With a broad and quivering leash of light, 
Held by the moon, 

As, calm and unsmiling, 


She walked the deep fields of the sky. 
— Jean Starr Untermeyer 
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OUTWITTED *— 


He drew a circle that shut me out — 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
— Edwin Markham 


CINQUAINS 


TRIAD 


These be 

Three silent things: 

The falling snow . . . the hour 

Before the dawn . . . the mouth of one 


Just dead. 


TRAPPED 
Well and 
If day on day 
Follows, and weary year 


On year . . . and ever days and years. . . 
Well? 
THE WARNING 
Just now, 
Out of the strange 
Still dusk . . . as strange, as still... 


A white moth flew. Why am I grown 


So cold? 
— Adelaide Crapsey 
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ON SEEING WEATHER-BEATEN TREES 


Is it as plainly in our living shown, 
By slant and twist, which way the wind hath blown? 
— Adelaide Crapsey 


MINIVER CHEEVY 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 
Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 


And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 

When swords were bright and steeds were prancing; 
The vision of a warrior bold 

Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 

And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so fragrant; 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 
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Miniver cursed the commonplace, 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the medizval grace 

Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 
Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 


And kept on drinking. 
— Edwin Arlington Robinson 


BIRCHES &~ 
When I see birches bend to left and right 


Across the line of straighter darker trees, 

I like to think some boy’s been swinging them. 

But swinging doesn’t bend them down to stay. 
Ice-storms do that. Often you must have seen them 
Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 

After a rain. They click upon themselves 

As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 

As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 

Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed crystal shells 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow-crust — 
Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 

You’d think the inner dome of heaven had fallen. 
They are dragged to the withered bracken by the load, 
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And they seem not to break; though once they are bowed 
So low for long, they never right themselves: 

You may see their trunks arching in the woods 
Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on the ground 
Like girls on hands and knees that throw their hair 
Before them over their heads to dry in the sun. 

But I was going to say when Truth broke in 

With all her matter-of-fact about the ice-storm 

I should prefer to have some boy bend them 

As he went out and in to fetch the cows — 

Some boy too far from town to learn baseball, 
Whose only play was what he found himself, 
Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s trees 

By riding them down over and over again 

Until he took the stiffness out of them, 

And not one but hung limp, not one was left 

For him to conquer. He learned all there was 

To learn about not launching out too soon 

And so not carrying the tree away 

Clear to the ground. He always kept his poise 

To the top branches, climbing carefully 

With the same pains you use to fill a cup 

Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 

Then he flung outward, feet first, with a swish, 
Kicking his way down through the air to the ground. 


So was I once myself a swinger of birches; 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with the cobwebs 
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Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 

May no fate wilfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 

Not-to return. Earth’s the right place for love: 

I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow-white trunk 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more, 

But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and coming back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger of birches. 
— Robert Frost 


THE RUNAWAY ,— 


Once when the snow of the year was beginning to fall, 
We stopped by a mountain pasture to say, “Whose colt?” 
A little Morgan had one forefoot on the wall, 

The other curled at his breast. He dipped his head 
And snorted at us. And then he had to bolt. 

We heard the miniature thunder where he fled, 

And we saw him, or thought we saw him, dim and grey, 
Like a shadow against the curtain of falling flakes. 

“JT think the little fellow’s afraid of the snow. 

He isn’t winter broken. It isn’t play 

With the little fellow at all. He’s running away. 

I doubt if even his mother could tell him, ‘Sakes, 

It’s only weather.’ He’d think she didn’t know! 
Where is his mother? He can’t be out alone.” 
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And now he comes again with clatter of stone, 
And mounts the wall again with whited eyes 
And all his tail that isn’t hair up straight. 
He shudders his coat as if to throw off flies. 
‘Whoever it is that leaves him out so late, 
When other creatures have gone to stall and bin, 
Ought to be told to come and take him in.” 
— Robert Frost 


MENDING WALL \~ 


Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
The work of hunters is another thing: 

I have come after them and made repair 

Where they have left not one stone on a stone, 
But they would have the rabbit out of hiding, 
To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean, 
No one has seen them made or heard them made 
But at spring mending-time we find them there. 
I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 

And set the wall between us once again. 

We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each. 
And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance: 
“Stay where you are until our backs are turned!” 
We wear our fingers rough with handling them. 
Oh, just another kind of out-door game, 
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One on a side. It comes to little more: 

There where it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 

He only says, “‘Good fences make good neighbors.” 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head: 

““Why do they make good neighbors? Isn’t it 

Where there are cows? But here there are no cows. 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offence. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

That wants it down.” I could say “Elves” to him, 

But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 

He said it for himself. I see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 

In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 

He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “‘Good fences make good neighbors.” 
— Robert Frost 


THE BROOMSTICK TRAIN; OR, THE RETURN , 
OF THE WITCHES 


Look out! Look out, boys! Clear the track! 
The witches are here! They’ve all come back! 
They hanged them high, — No use! No use! 
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What cares a witch for a hangman’s noose? 


They buried them deep, but they wouldn’t lie still, 


For cats and witches are hard to kill; 
They swore they shouldn’t and wouldn’t die, — 
Books said they did, but they lie! they lie! 


A couple of hundred years, or so, 

They had knocked about in the world below, 
When an Essex Deacon dropped in to call, 
And a homesick feeling seized them all; 

For he came from a place they knew full well, 
And many a tale he had to tell. 

They longed to visit the haunts of men, 

To see the old dwellings they knew again, 
And ride on their broomsticks all around 
Their wide domain of unhallowed ground. 


In Essex county there’s many a roof 

Well known to him of the cloven hoof; 

The small square windows are full in view 
Which the midnight hags went sailing through, 
On their well-trained broomsticks mounted high, 
Seen like shadows against the sky, 

Crossing the track of owls and bats, 

Hugging before them their coal-black cats. 
Well did they know, those gray old wives, 

The sights we see in our daily drives: 

Shimmer of lake and shine of sea, 

Browne’s bare hill with its lonely tree, 

(It wasn’t then as we see it now, 

With one scant scalp-lock to shade its brow;) 
Dusky nooks in the Essex woods, 
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Dark, dim, Dante-like solitudes, 

Where the tree-toad watches the sinuous snake 
Glide through his forests of fern and brake; 
Ipswich River; its old stone bridge; 

Far off Andover’s Indian Ridge, 

And many a scene where history tells 

Some shadow of bygone terror dwells, — 

Of “‘Norman’s Woe”’ with its tale of dread, 
Of the Screeching Woman of Marblehead, 
(The fearful story that turns men pale: 

Don’t bid me tell it, — my speech would fail.) 


Who would not, will not, if he can, 

Bathe in the breezes of fair Cape Ann, 

Rest in the bowers her bays enfold, 

Loved by the sachems and squaws of old? 
Home where the white magnolias bloom, 
Sweet with the bayberry’s chaste perfume, 
Hugged by the woods and kissed by the sea! 
Where is the Eden like to thee? 

For that ‘‘couple of hundred. years, or so,” 
There had been no peace in the world below; 
The witches still grumbling, “It isn’t fair; 
Come, give us a taste of the upper air! 
We’ve had enough of your sulphur springs, 
And the evil odor that round them clings; 
We long for a drink that is cool and nice, — 
Great buckets of water with Wenham ice; 
We’ve served you well up-stairs, you know; 
You’re a good old — fellow — come, let us go!” 


I don’t feel sure of his being good, 
But he happened to be in a pleasant mood — 
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As fiends with their skins full sometimes are — 

(He’d been drinking with ‘“‘roughs”’ at a Boston bar.) 
So what does he do but up and shout 

To a graybeard turnkey, “‘Let ’em out!” 


To mind his orders was all he knew; 

The gates swung open, and out they flew. 

‘“‘Where are our broomsticks?” the beldams cried. 
‘Here are your broomsticks,”’ an imp replied. 
“*They’ve been in — the place you know — so long 
They smell of brimstone uncommon strong; 

But they’ve gained by being left alone, — 

Just look, and you'll see how tall they’ve grown.” 
‘And where is my cat?” a vixen squalled. 

“Yes, where are our cats?” the witches bawled, 
And began to call them all by name: 

As fast as they called the cats, they came: 

There was bob-tailed Tommy and long-tailed Tim, 
And wall-eyed Jacky and green-eyed Jim, 

And splay-foot Benny and slim-legged Beau, 

And Skinny and Squally, and Jerry and Joe, 

And many another that came at call, — 

It would take too long to count them all. 

All black, — one could hardly tell which was which 
But every cat knew his own old witch; 

And she knew hers as hers knew her, — 

Ah, didn’t they curl their tails and purr! 


> 


No sooner the withered hags were free 

Than out they swarmed for a midnight spree; 
I couldn’t tell all they did in rhymes, 

But the Essex people had dreadful times. 

The Swampscott fishermen still relate 
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How a strange sea-monster stole their bait; 
How their nets were tangled in loops and knots, 
And they found dead crabs in their lobster-pots. 
Poor Danvers grieved for her blasted crops, 
And Wilmington mourned over mildewed hops. 
A blight played havoc with Beverly beans, — 

It was all the work of those hateful queans! 

A dreadful panic began at “‘Pride’s,” 

Where the witches stopped in their midnight rides, 
And there rose strange rumors and vague alarms 
*Mid the peaceful dwellers at Beverly Farms. 


. Now when the Boss of the Beldams found 

That without his leave they were ramping round, 
He called, — they could hear him twenty miles, 
From Chelsea beach to the Misery Isles; 

The deafest old granny knew his tone 
Without the trick of the telephone. 
“Come here, you witches! Come here 
**At your games of old, without asking me! 

I'll give you a little job to do. 

That will keep you stirring, you godless crew!” 


(2? 


They came, of course, at their master’s call, 
The witches, the broomsticks, the cats, and all; 
He led the hags to a railway train 

The horses were trying to drag in vain. 

“Now then,” says he, ‘“‘you’ve had your fun, 
And here are the cars you’ve got to run. 

The driver may just unhitch his team, 

We don’t want horses, we don’t want steam; 
You may keep your old black cats to hug, 

But the loaded train you’ve got to lug.” 
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says he, — 
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Since then on many a car you'll see 

A broomstick plain as plain can be; 

On every stick there’s a witch astride, — 
The string you see to her leg is tied. 

She will do a mischief if she can, 

But the string is held by a careful man, 

And whenever the evil-minded witch 

Would cut some caper, he gives a twitch. 

As for the hag, you can’t see her, 

But hark! you can hear her black cat’s purr, 
And now and then, as a car goes by, 

You may catch a gleam from her wicked eye. 


Often you’ve looked on a rushing train, 
But just what moved it was not so plain. 
It couldn’t be those wires above, 

For they could neither pull nor shove; 
Where was the motor that made it go 
You couldn’t guess, but now you know. 


Remember my rhymes when you ride again 
On the rattling rail by the broomstick train! 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 
PRELUDE TO PART FIRST 


Over his keys the musing organist, 
Beginning doubtfully and far away, 
First lets his fingers wander as they list, 
And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 
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Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 
First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent 

Along the wavering vista of his dream. 


Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


Over our manhood bend the skies; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
The great winds utter prophecies; 
With our faint hearts the mountain strives; 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite; 
And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 


Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 
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And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
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*Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 
We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing, — 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
- Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? 
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PART FIRST 
I 


“My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail; 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till I begin my vow to keep; 
Here on the rushes will I sleep, 
And perchance there may come a vision true 
Ere day create the world anew.” 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on him, 
And into his soul the vision flew. 


II 


The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 
In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, 
The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees: 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray: 
*T was the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree; 
Summer besieged it on every side, 
But the churlish stone her assaults defied; 
She could not scale the chilly wall, 
Though around it for leagues her pavilions tall 
Stretched left and right, 
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Over the hills and out of sight; 
Green and broad was every tent, 
And out of each a murmur went 


Till the breeze fell off at night. 


IIL 
The drawbridge dropped with a surly clang, 
And through the dark arch a charger sprang, 
Bearing Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, 
In his gilded mail, that flamed so bright 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot over its wall 
In his siege of three hundred summers long, 
And, binding them all in one blazing sheaf, 
Had cast them forth: so, young and strong, 
And lightsome as a locust-leaf, 
Sir Launfal flashed forth in his maiden mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 


IV 

It was morning on hill and stream and tree, 

And morning in the young knight’s heart; 
Only the castle moodily 
Rebuffed the gifts of the sunshine free, 

And gloomed by itself apart; 
The season brimmed all other things up 
Full as the rain fills the pitcher-plant’s cup. 


Vv 
As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate, 
He was ’ware of a leper, crouched by the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaned as he sate; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came; 
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The sunshine went out of his soul with a thrill, 
The flesh ’neath his armor ’gan shrink and crawl, 
And midway its leap his heart stood still 
Like a frozen waterfall; 
For this man, so foul and bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn, — 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 


VI 
The leper raised not the gold from the dust: 
‘Better to me the poor man’s crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold; 
He gives only the worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty; 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 

For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.” 


PRELUDE TO PART SECOND 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 


And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek: 
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It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
"Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, — 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
’Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 
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Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 


But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings, 

Singing, in dreary monotone, 

A Christmas carol of its own, 

Whose burden still, as he might guess, 

Was — “‘Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless!”’ 
The voice of the seneschal flared like a torch 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch. 
And he sat in the gateway and saw all night 

The great hall-fire, so cheery and bold, 

Through the window-slits of the castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 
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PART SECOND 


I 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly; 
The river was dumb and could not speak, 
For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun; 
A single crow on the tree-top bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 
As if her veins were sapless and old, 
And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 


II 


Sir Launfal turned from his own hard gate, 
For another heir in his earldom sate; 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail; 
Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor. 


III 


Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 

Was idle mail ’gainst the barbed air, 

For it was just at the Christmas time; 

So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 
And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 
In the light and warmth of long-ago; 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 
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O’er the edge of the desert, black and small, 
Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and leapt in the shade, 
And with its own self like an infant played, 
And waved its signal of palms. 


IV 


, 


“For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms;”? — 
The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launfal sees only the grewsome thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 

And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas, 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 


Vv 
And Sir Launfal said, — “‘I behold in thee 


An image of Him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, — 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns, —- 
And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 
Behold, through him, I give to thee 


{>? 


VI 
Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
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When he girt his young life up in gilded mail 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 
The heart within him was ashes and dust; 
He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink, 
*Twas a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
*Twas water out of a wooden bowl, — 
Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ’twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 


VII 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 


VIIl 


His words were shed softer than leaves from the pine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the brine, 
That mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down upon; 

And the voice that was softer than silence said, 

“Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold, it is here, — this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
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This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water his blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


ix 
Sir Launfal awoke as from a swound: 
“The Grail in my castle here is found! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall; 
He must be fenced with stronger mail 


Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 


x 


The castle gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough; 

No longer scowl the turrets tall, 
The Summer’s long siege at last is o’er; 
When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
She entered with him in disguise, 
And mastered the fortress by surprise; 
There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 
She lingers and smiles there the whole year round; 
The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 
Has hall and bower at his command; 
And there’s no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 

— James Russell Lowell 
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RHG@CUS 


God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 

Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 

Infolds some germs of goodness and of right; 
Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 
The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 


There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath coined, 
To justify the reign of its belief 
And strengthen it by beauty’s right divine, 
Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift, 

Which, like the hazel twig, in faithful hands, 
Points surely to the hidden springs of truth. 
For, as in nature naught is made in vain, 
But all things have within their hull of use 
A wisdom and a meaning which may speak 
Of spiritual secrets to the ear 

Of spirit; so, in whatso’er the heart 

Hath fashioned for a solace to itself, 

To make its inspirations suit its creed, 

And from the niggard hands of falsehood wring 
Its needful food of truth, there ever is 

A sympathy with Nature, which reveals, 
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Not less than her own works, pure gleams of light 
And earnest parables of inward lore. 

Hear now this fairy legend of old Greece, 

As full of gracious youth, and beauty still 

As the immortal freshness of that grace 

Carved for all ages on some Attic frieze. 


A youth named Rheecus, wandering in the wood, 
Saw an old oak just trembling to its fall, 
And, feeling pity of so fair a tree, 
He propped its gray trunk with admiring care, 
And with a thoughtless footstep loitered on. 
But, as he turned, he heard a voice behind 
That murmured ‘‘Rheecus!”” ”Iwas as if the leaves. 
Stirred by a passing breath, had murmured it, 
And, while he paused bewildered, yet again 
It murmured ‘“ Rheecus!” softer than a breeze. 
He started and beheld with dizzy eyes 
What seemed the substance of a happy dream 
Stand there before him, spreading a warm glow 
Within the green glooms of the shadowy oak. 
It seemed a woman’s shape, yet far too fair 
To be a woman, and with eyes too meek 
For any that were wont to mate with gods. 
All naked like a goddess stood she there, 
And like a goddess all too beautiful 
To feel the guilt-born earthliness of shame. 
“Rhoecus, I am the Dryad of this tree,” 
Thus she began, dropping her low-toned words 
Serene, and full, and clear, as drops of dew, 
“And with it I am doomed to live and die; 
The rain and sunshine are my caterers, 
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Nor have I other bliss than simple life; 
Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can give, 
And with a thankful joy it shall be thine.” 


Then Rheecus, with a flutter at the heart, 
Yet by the prompting of such beauty bold, 
Answered: ‘‘What is there that can satisfy 
The endless craving of the soul but love? 

Give me thy love, or but the hope of that 
Which must be evermore my nature’s goal.” 
After a little pause she said again, 

But with a glimpse of sadness in her tone, 

“I give it, Rhoecus, though a perilous gift; 

An hour before the sunset meet me here.” 

And straightway there was nothing he could see 
But the green glooms beneath the shadowy oak, 
And not a sound came to his straining ears 

But the low trickling rustle of the leaves, 

And far away upon an emerald slope 

The falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe. 


Now, in those days of simpleness and faith, 
Men did not think that happy things were dreams 
Because they overstepped the narrow bourn 
Of likelihood, but reverently deemed 
Nothing too wondrous or too beautiful 
To be the guerdon of a daring heart. 

So Rhcecus made no doubt that he was blest, 

And all along unto the city’s gate 

Earth seemed to spring beneath him as he walked, 
The clear, broad sky looked bluer than its wont, 
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And he could scarce believe he had not wings, 
Such sunshine seemed to glitter through his veins 
Instead of blood, so light he felt and strange. 


Young Rheecus had a faithful heart enough, 
But one that in the present dwelt too much, 
And, taking with blithe welcome whatsoe’er 
Chance gave of joy, was wholly bound in that, 
Like the contented peasant of a vale, 

Deemed it the world, and never looked beyond. 
So, haply meeting in the afternoon 

Some comrades who were playing at the dice, 
He joined them, and forgot all else beside. 


The dice were rattling at the merriest, 
And Rheecus, who had met but sorry luck, 
Just laughed in triumph at a happy throw, 
When through the room there hummed a yellow bee 
That buzzed about his ear with down-dropped legs 
As if to light. And Rheecus laughed and said, 
Feeling how red and flushed he was with loss, 
“By Venus! does he take me for a rose?” 
And brushed him off with rough, impatient hand. 
But still the bee came back, and thrice again 
Rheecus did beat him off with growing wrath. 
Then through the window flew the wounded bee, 
And Rheecus, tracking him with angry eyes, 
Saw a sharp mountain-peak of Thessaly 
Against the red disk of the setting sun, — 
And instantly the blood sank from his heart, 
As if its very walls had caved away. 
Without a word he turned, and, rushing forth, 
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Ran madly through the city and the gate, 

And o’er the plain, which now the wood’s long shade, 
By the low sun thrown forward broad and dim, 
Darkened wellnigh unto the city’s wall. 


Quite spent and out of breath he reached the tree, 
And, listening fearfully, he heard once more 
The low voice murmur “‘Rheecus!”’ close at hand: 
Whereat he looked around him, but could see 
Naught but the deepening glooms beneath the oak. 
Then sighed the voice, ““O Rhcecus! nevermore 
Shalt thou behold me or by day or night, 
Me, who would fain have blessed thee with a love 
More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 
Filled up with nectar any mortal heart: 
But thou didst scorn my humble messenger, 
And sent’st him back to me with bruiséd wings. 
We spirits only show to gentle eyes, 
We ever ask an undivided love, 
And he who scorns the least of Nature’s works 
Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all. 
Farewell! for thou canst never see me more.” 


Then Rheecus beat his breast, and groaned aloud, 
And cried, “Be pitiful! forgive me yet 
This once, and I shall never need it more 
“Alas!” the voice returned, “‘’t is thou art blind, 
Not I unmerciful; I can forgive, 

But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s eyes; 
Only the soul hath power o’er itself.” 

With that again there murmured “Nevermore 
And Rheecus after heard no other sound, 


(>? 


{?? 
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Except the rattling of the oak’s crisp leaves, 
Like the long surf upon a distant shore, 

Raking the sea-worn pebbles up and down. 

The night had gathered round him: o’er the plain 
The city sparkled with its thousand lights, 

And sounds of revel fell upon his ear 

Harshly and like a curse; above, the sky, 

With all its bright sublimity of stars, 

Deepened, and on his forehead smote the breeze: 
Beauty was all around him and delight, 

But from that eve he was alone on earth. 


— James Russell Lowell 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 


She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
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The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent! 
— George Gordon Byron 


KNOW YE THE LAND? 


From The Bride of Abydos 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

- Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime! 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress’d with perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom; 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of Ocean is deepest in dye; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, 1s divine? 

’T is the clime of the East; ’t is the land of the Sun — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 

Oh! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear and the tales which they tell. 

— George Gordon Byron 
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NIGHT AND STORM IN THE ALPS 
From Childe Harold, Canto III 


LXXXV 


Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved 


LXXXVI 


It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more; 


LXXXVII 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
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But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


LXXXVYIII 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
{f in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, — ’t is to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a 
star. 


XCITI 


The sky is changed! — and such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


XCIII 


And this is in the night: — Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
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A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’t is black, — and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


CVE 


Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 
But where of ye, oh tempests! is the goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest? 


VENICE AND ROME 
From Childe Harold, Canto IV 


I 


I stood in Venice, on the “Bridge of Sighs’’; 
A palace and a prison on each hand: 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Looked to the wingéd Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles! 
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II 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers: 
And such she was; — her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 


III 


In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone — but beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 


IV 


But unto us she hath a spell beyond 

Her name in story, and her long array 

Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 

Above the dogeless city’s vanished sway; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 

With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor 

And Pierre cannot be swept or worn away, 

The keystones of the arch! — though all were o’er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 
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XVIII 


I loved her from my boyhood — she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water-columns from the sea — 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 
And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakespeare’s art, 
Had stamped her image in me; and even so, 
Although I found her thus, we did not part — 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 

Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 


XIX 


I can repeople with the past — and of 
The present there is still for eye and thought, 
And meditation chastened down, enough, 
And more, it may be, than ! hoped or sought; 
And of the happiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existezce, some 
From thee, fair Venice! have their colors caught: 
There are some feelings Time cannot benumb, 
Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be cold and dumb. 


XXV 


But my soul wanders; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 
Fallen states and buried greatness, o’er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly hand; 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free — 
The beautiful, the brave — the lords of earth and sea, 
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XVI 
The commonwealth of kings — the men of Rome! 
And even since, and now, fair Italy! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful — thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility; 
Thy wreck, a glory; and thy ruin, graced 
With an immaculate charm which can not be defaced. 


LXXVIII 


Oh, Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


LXXIX 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers; — dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress! 
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LXXX 


The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climbed the capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: — 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, “‘here was, or is,” where all is doubly night? 


LXXXII 


Alas, the lofty city! and alas, 
The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy’s pictured page! but these shall be 
Her resurrection; all beside — decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 


XCVI 


Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered be, 
And Freedom find no champion and no child, 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, armed and undefiled? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore? 
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CXII 


Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes? — where the steep 
Tarpeian? — fittest goal of Treason’s race, 
The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition? Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 
The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes — burns with Cicero! 


CXXVIII 


Arches on arches! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As ’t were its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 


CXXIX 


Hues which have words and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling; and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 
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CXXXIX 


And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
In murmured pity, or loud-roared applause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 
And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot? 
Both are but theatres — where the chief actors rot. 


CXL 


I see before me the Gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low, 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who 
won. 
CXLI 
He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away: 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay — 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood. — Shall he expire 
And unavenged? — Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 
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CXLII 


But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam; 

And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 

And roared or murmured like a mountain stream 

Dashing or winding as its torrent strays; 

Here, where the Roman millions’ blame or praise 

Was death or life — the playthings of a crowd — 

My voice sounds much — and fall the stars’ faint rays 

On the arena void — seats crushed — walls bowed — 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 


CXLIII 


A ruin — yet what ruin! From its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared? 
Alas! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric’s form is neared; 
It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away. 


CXLIV 


But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear 
Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head; 
When the light shines serene but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead: 
Heroes have trod this spot — ’t is on their dust ye tread. 
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CXLV 


‘While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls — the World.’ From our own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all; 
Rome and her Ruin past Redemption’s skill, 
The World, the same wide den — of thieves, or what ye will. 


CXLVI 


Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus — spared and blessed by time; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes — glorious dome! 
Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 

Of art and piety — Pantheon! — pride of Rome! 


CXLVII 


Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts! 
Despoiled, yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts — 
To art a model; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honored forms, whose busts around them close. 
— George Gordon Byron 
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THE OCEAN 
From Childe Harold, Canto IV 


CLXXVIII 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, ' 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

‘What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


CLXXIX 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with zuin — his control 

Stops with the shore; — upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 


CLXXX 


His steps are not upon thy paths — thy frelds 

Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
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And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth: — there let him lay. 


CLXXXI 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 


CLXXXII 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


CLXXXIII 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
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Dark-heaving; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 

The image of Eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


CLXXXIV 


And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ’t was a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 
— George Gordon Byron 


AVE MARIA 
From Don Juan, Canto III 


CII 


Ave Maria! blesséd be the hour! 

The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 

Sink o’er the earth — so beautiful and soft — 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer. 
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CIII 


Ave Maria! ’t is the hour of prayer! 

Ave Maria! ’t is the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 

Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above! 
Ave Maria! oh that face so fair! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty dove — 
What though ’t is but a pictured image? — strike — 
That painting is no idol, — ’t is too like. 


CV 


Sweet hour of twilight! — in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o’er, 
To where the last Czsarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest! which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 


CVII 
Oh, Hesperus! thou bringest all good things — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’erlabored steer; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gathered round us by thy look of rest; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s breast. 


CVIII 


Soft hour! which makes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
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When they from their sweet friends are torn apart: 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 

Ah! surely nothing dies but something mourns! 


— George Gordon Byron 


THE COLISEUM 
From Manfred, Act III 


The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 

Hath been to me a more familiar face 

Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learned the language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

*Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber: and, 
More near, from out the Czsars’ palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
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Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Czsars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levelled battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth; — 
But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection! 
While Czsar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 
— And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 
As ’t were anew, the gaps of centuries; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old, — 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. — 
*T was such a night! 

’T is strange that I recall it at this time; 
But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 

— George Gordon Byron 


OZYMANDIAS {4 


I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: ‘Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
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| Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
| Half sunk, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 
| And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
| Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
| Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
| The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 
— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


A CONSECRATION 


Not of the princes and prelates with periwigged charioteers 

Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the fat of the years, — 

Rather the scorned — the rejected — the men hemmed in 
with the spears; 


The men of the tattered battalion which fights till it dies, 

Dazed with the dust of the battle, the din and the cries, 

The men with the broken heads and the blood running into 
their eyes. 


Not the be-medalled Commander, beloved of the throne, 
Riding cock-horse to parade when the bugles are blown, 
But the lads who carried the koppie and cannot be known. 


Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 
The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with the 


goad, 
The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load. 
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The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man with the clout, 

The chantyman bent at the halliards putting a tune to the 
shout, 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired lookout. 


Others may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth, 

The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth; — 

Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the 
earth! 


Tueirs be the music, the color, the glory, the gold; 

Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould. 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and 
the cold — 


Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. 
AMEN. 
— John Masefield 


THE ROAD TO DIEPPE 


Before I knew, the Dawn was on the road, 

Close at my side, so silently he came 

Nor gave a sign of salutation, save 

To touch with light my sleeve and make the way 
Appear as if a shining countenance 

Had looked on it. Strange was this radiant Youth, 
As I, to these fair, fertile parts of France, 

Where Cesar with his legions once had passed, 
And where the Kaiser’s Uhlans yet would pass 
Or e’er another moon should cope with clouds 
For mastery of these same fields. — To-night 
(And but a month has gone since I walked there) 


The Road to Dieppe AII 


Well might the Kaiser write, as Czesar wrote, 

In his new Commentaries on a Gallic war, 

“ Fortissimi Belgae.’’ — A moon ago! 

Who would have then divined that dead would lie 
Like swaths of grain beneath the harvest moon 
Upon these lands the ancient Belgae held, 

From Normandy beyond renowned Liége! — 


But it was out of that dread August night 

From which all Europe woke to war, that we, 
This beautiful Dawn-Youth, and I, had come, 
He from afar. Beyond grim Petrograd 

He’d waked the moujik from his peaceful dreams, 
Bid the muezzin call to morning prayer 

Where minarets rise o’er the Golden Horn, 

And driven shadows from the Prussian march 

To lie beneath the lindens of the stadt. 

Softly he’d stirred the bells to ring at Rheims, 
He’d knocked at high Montmartre, hardly asleep, 
Heard the sweet carillon of doomed Louvain, 
Boylike, had tarried for a moment’s play 

Amid the traceries of Amiens, 

And then was hast’ning on the road to Dieppe, 
When he o’ertook me, drowsy from the hours 
Through which I’d walked, with no companions else 
Than ghostly kilometer posts that stood 

As sentinels of space along the way. — 

Often, in doubt, I’d pause to question one, 

With nervous hands, as they who read Moon-type; 
And more than once I’d caught a moment’s sleep 
Beside the highway, in the dripping grass, 

While one of these white sentinels stood guard, 
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Knowing me for a friend, who loves the road, 
And best of all by night, when wheels do sleep 
And stars alone do walk abroad. — But once 
Three watchful shadows, deeper than the dark, 
Laid hands on me and searched me for the marks 
Of traitor or of spy, only to find 

Over my heart the badge of loyalty. — 

With wish for bon voyage they gave me o’er 

To the white guards who led me on again. 


Thus Dawn o’ertook me and with magic speech 
Made me forget the night as we strode on. 
Where’er he looked a miracle was wrought: 

A tree grew from the darkness at a glance; 

A hut was thatched; a new chateau was reared 

Of stone, as weathered as the church at Cen; 
Gray blooms were colored suddenly in red; 

A flag was flung across the eastern sky. — 

Nearer at hand, he made me then aware 

Of peasant women bending in the fields, 

Cradling and gleaning by the first scant light, 
Their sons and husbands somewhere o’er the edge 
Of these green-golden fields which they had sowed 
But will not reap, — out somewhere on the march. 
God but knows where and if they come again. 
One fallow field he pointed out to me 

Where but the day before a peasant ploughed, 
Dreaming of next year’s fruit, and there his plough 
Stood now mid-field, his horses commandeered, 

A monstrous sable crow perched on the beam. 


Before I knew, the Dawn was on the road, 
Far from my side, so silently he went, 
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Catching his golden helmet as he ran, 
And hast’ning on along the dun straight way, 
Where old men’s sabots now began to clack 
And withered women, knitting, led their cows, 
On, on to call the men of Kitchener 

Down to their coasts, —I shouting after him: 
“O Dawn, would you had let the world sleep on 
Till all its armament were turned to rust, 
Nor waked it to this day of hideous hate, 
Of man’s red murder and of woman’s woe 


{2 


Famished and lame, I came at last to Dieppe, 
But Dawn had made his way across the sea, 
And, as I climbed with heavy feet the cliff, 
Was even then upon the sky-built towers 

Of that great capital where nations all, 
Teuton, Italian, Gallic, English, Slav, 

Forget long hates in one consummate faith. 


— John Finley 


I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes round with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air — 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath — 
It may be I shall pass him still. 
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I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear... . 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous. 

— Alan Seeger 


DAWN 


The moon had long since sunk behind the mists; 
The guns had ceased awhile their weary thunder; 
And all war’s foulest vapors seemed to rise 

In silent protest to the peaceful skies 

Gazing in wonder. 

Silently, his sheaves on either hand, 


Death walked in No-Man’s Land. 


Grimly he gazed on each, and carefully 

Counted his harvest as it ripened there, 

Many in tranquil pose, as if they slept; 

While Mother Earth o’er each her dew had wept, 
Moistening their hair. 

And by each side a rusty bayonet lay, 

Pointing the way. 
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Thus he came; and ever and anon 

Lingering o’er something precious lying numbly, 

Some sodden, shapeless thing, which to the sky 
Mutely displayed its mangled agony, — 

Pleading humbly. 

For this, — which human eyes might shrink to scan, — 
Had been a man. 


A drowsy sentry saw him as he passed, 
Challenged: — and receiving no reply, 

Fired at the darkness; — but the bullet found 
Only the mist — whereout there came a sound 
Of laughing mockery. 

And from the east the morning’s icy breath 


Whispered of death. 


A sudden star-shell leaped toward the sky, 
Where high and searchingly its fiery head 
Reigned in brief tyranny and with its spell 
Froze the black earth — till iircoelye it fell 
Among the dead, — 

On either side a coldly staring eye 
Watching it die. 


Wearily the sun climbed to his post 

To watch the struggling world as on it rolls 

Dripping with blood from youth’s best vintage pressed, 
And ceaselessly from out its heaving breast 

Breathing souls . 

Up out from yonder where the dead repose 

(Aclark AlOserr es a. 


—P.S.M. 
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THE ‘TRENCHES? 


Endless lanes sunken in the clay, 

Bays. and traverses, fringed with wasted herbage, 
Seed-pods of blue scabious, and some lingering blooms; 
And the sky, seen as from a well, 

Brilliant with frosty stars. 

We stumble, cursing, on the slippery duck-boards. 
Goaded like the damned by some invisible wrath, 

A will stronger than weariness, stronger than animal fear, 
Implacable and monotonous. 


Here a shaft, slanting, and below 

A dusty and flickering light from one feeble candle 
And prone figures sleeping uneasily, 

Murmuring, 

And men who cannot sleep, 

With faces impassive as masks, 

Bright, feverish eyes, and drawn lips, 

Sad, pitiless, terrible faces, 

Each an incarnate curse. 


Here in a bay, a helmeted sentry 

Silent and motionless, watching while two sleep, 
And he sees before him 

With indifferent eyes the blasted and torn land 
Peopled with stiff, prone forms, stupidly rigid, 
As tho’ they had not been men. 


Dead are the lips where love laughed or sang, 
The hands of youth eager to lay hold of life, 
Eyes that have laughed to eyes, 
And these were begotten, 
1By permission, from Eidola. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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O Love, and lived lightly, and burnt 

With the lust of a man’s first strength: ere they were rent, 
Almost at unawares, savagely; and strewn 

In bloody fragments, to be the carrion 

Of rats and crows. 


And the sentry moves not, searching 
Night for menace with weary eyes. 
— Frederic Manning 


NO-MAN’S LAND 


No-Man’s Land is an eerie sight 

At early dawn in the pale gray light. 
Never a house and never a hedge 

In No-Man’s Land from edge to edge, 
And never a living soul walks there 

To taste the fresh of the morning air; — 
Only some lumps of rotting clay, 

That were friends or foemen yesterday. 


What are the bounds of No-Man’s Land? 

You can see them clearly on either hand, 

A mound of rag-bags gray in the sun, 

Or a furrow of brown where the earthworks run 
From the Eastern hills to the Western sea, 
Through field or forest o’er river and lea; 

No man may pass them, but aim you well, 
And Death rides across on the bullet or shell. 


But No-Man’s Land is a goblin sight 

When patrols crawl over at dead o’ night; 
Boche or British, Belgian or French, 

You dice with death when you cross the trench. 
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When the “rapid,” like fireflies in the dark, 

Flits down the parapet spark by spark, 

And you drop for cover to keep your head 

With your face on the breast of the four-months’ dead. 


The man who ranges in No-Man’s Land 
Is dogged by the shadows on either hand 
When the star-shell’s flare, as it bursts o’erhead, 
Scares the gray rats that feed on the dead, 
And the bursting bomb or the bayonet-snatch 
May answer the click of your safety-catch, 
For the lone patrol, with his life in his hand, 
Is hunting for blood in No-Man’s Land. 
— Captain J. H. Knight-Adkin 


THE PATROL 


Five men over the parapet, with a one-star loot in charge, 

Stumbling along through the litter and muck and cursing blind 
and large, 

Hooking their gear 1n the clutching wire as they wriggle through 
the gap, 

For an hour’s patrol in No-Man’s Land, and take what chance 
may hap. 


Over the sodden parapet and through the rusty wire, 

Out of touch with all good things, fellowship, light, and fire; 
Every clattering bully-tin a Judas as we pass, 

At every star-shell, face to earth upon the sodden grass. 


From Misery Farm to Seven Trees it’s safe enough to go, 
But it’s belly-crawl down Dead Man’s Ditch, half choked 


with grimy snow. 
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Then back beside the grass-grown road — Watch out! 
They’ve got it set! 

To where B Company’s listening post lies shivering in the 
wet. 


All the dark’s a mystery, and every breath’s a threat — 

I’ve forgotten many a thing, but this I shan’t forget, 

A crawl by night in No-Man’s Land, with never a sight or 
sound, 


Except the flares and the rifle-flash and the blind death 


whimpering round. 


And I’ve failed at many a task, but this one thing I’ve 
learned: 

It’s little things make Paradise — like three hours’ doss well 
earned, 

A fire of coke in a battered pail, a gulp of ration rum, 

Or a gobbled meal of bully and mud, with the guns for a 
moment dumb. 


And horror’s not from the terrible things — men torn to 
rags by a shell, 

And the whole trench swimming in blood and slush, like a 
butcher’s shop in hell; 

It’s silence and night and the smell of the dead that shakes 
a man to the soul, 

From Misery Farm to Dead Man’s Ditch on a “Nil report”’ 
patrol. 


Five men back to the trench again, with a one-star loot in charge, 
Stumbling over the rusty tins and cursing blind and large. 
Enter the trench-log up to date by a guttering candle’s flare! 
“No report” (save that hell is dark, and we have just been there). 


— Cattain J. H. Knight-Adkin 
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IT’S A QUEER TIME 


It’s hard to know if you’re alive or dead 
When steel and fire go roaring through your head. 


One moment you’ll be crouching at your gun 
Traversing, mowing heaps down half in fun: 
The next, you choke and clutch at your right breast — 
No time to think — leave all — and off you go . 
To Treasure Island where the Spice winds blow, 
To lovely groves of mango, quince and lime — 
Breathe no good-bye, but ho, for the Red West! 

It’s a queer time. 


You’re charging madly at them yelling ‘“‘ Fag!” 
When somehow something gives and your feet drag. 
You fall and strike your head; yet feel no pain 
And find . . . you’re digging tunnels through the hay 
In the Big Barn, ’cause it’s a rainy day. 
Oh, springy hay, and lovely beams to climb! 
You’re back in the old sailor suit again. 
It’s a queer time. 


Or you'll be dozing safe in your dug-out — 
A great roar — the trench shakes and falls about — 
You’re struggling, gasping, struggling, then . . . hullo/ 
Elsie comes tripping gaily down the trench, 
Hanky to nose — that lyddite makes a stench — 
Getting her pinafore all over grime. 
Funny! because she died ten years ago! 

It’s a queer time. 


The trouble is, things happen much too quick; 
Up jump the Boches, rifles thump and click, 
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You stagger, and the whole scene fades away: 

Even good Christians don’t like passing straight 

From Tipperary or their Hymn of Hate 

To Alleluiah-chanting, and the chime 
Of golden harps . . . and . . . ’m not well today .. . 

It’s a queer time. 
— Robert Graves 


THE ASSAULT 


The beating of the guns grows louder. 

Not lonz, boys, now. 

My heart burns whiter, fearfuller, prouder, 
Hurricanes grow 

As guns redouble their fire. 

Through the shaken periscope peeping, 

I glimpse their wire: 

Black earth, fountains of earth rise, leaping, 
Spouting like shocks of meeting waves, 
Death’s fountains are playing, 

Shells like shrieking birds rush over; 

Crash and din rises higher. 

A stream of lead raves 

Over us from the left. . . . (We safe under cover!) 
Crash! Reverberation! Crash! 

Acrid smoke billowing. Flash upon flash. 
Black smoke drifting. The German line 
Vanishes in confusion, smoke. Cries, and cry 
Of our men, Gah, yer swine! 

Ye’re for it, die 

In a hurricane of shell. 
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One cry: 

Were comin’ soon! look out! 

There is opened hell 

Over there; fragments fly, 

Rifles and bits of men whirled at the sky: 
Dust, smoke, thunder! A sudden bout 
Of machine guns chattering. .. . 

And redoubled battering, 

As if in fury at their daring! .. . 


No good staring. 


Time soon now .. . home . . . house on a sunny hill . . 
Gone like a flickered page: 
Time soon now... zero... willengage.... 


A sudden thrill — 

Fix bayonets! 

Gods! we have our fill 

Of fear, hysteria, exultation, rage, 


Rage to kill. 


My heart burns hot, whiter and whiter, 
Contracts tighter and tighter, 

Until I stifle with the will 

Long forged, now used 

(Though utterly strained) — 

O pounding heart, 

Baffled, confused, 

Heart panged, head singing, dizzily pained — 
To do my part. 


Blindness a moment. Sick. 
There the men are! 
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Bayonets ready: click! 

Time goes quick; 

A stumbled prayer . . . somehow a blazing star 
In a blue night . . . where? 

Again prayer. 

The tongue trips. Start: 

How’s time? Soon now. Two minutes or less. 
The guns’ fury mounting higher. . . . 

Their utmost. I lift a silent hand. Unseen I bless 
Those hearts will follow me. 

And beautifully 

Now beautifully my will grips, 

Soul calm and round and filmed and white! 

A shout: Men, no such order as retire! 


I nod. 

The whistle’s ’twixt my lips... . 

I catch 

A wan, worn smile at me. 

Dear men! 

The pale wrist-watch. .. . 

The quiet hand ticks on amid the din. 

The guns again 

Rise to a last fury, to a rage, a lust: 

Kill! Pound! Kill! Pound! Pound! 

Now comes the thrust! 

My part ... dizziness ... will . . . but trust 
These men. ‘The great guns rise; 

Their fury seems to burst the earth and skies! 
They lift. 

Gather, heart, all thoughts that drift; 

Be steel, soul, 
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Compress thyself 
Into a round bright whole. 
I cannot speak. 


Time. Time! 


I hear my whistle shriek, 

Between teeth set; 

I fling an arm up, 

Scramble up the grime 

Over the parapet! 

Prup. Go ont 

Something meets us. 

Head down into the storm that greets us. 
A wail. 

Lights. Blurr. 

Gone. 

On, on. Lead. Lead. Hail. 

Spatter. Whirr! Whirr! 

Toward that patch of brown; 

Direction left. Bullets a stream. 
Devouring thought crying in a dream. 
Men crumpled, going down. .. . 

Go on. Go. 

Deafness. Numbness. The loudening tornado. 
Bullets. Mud. Stumbling and skating. 
My voice’s strangled shout: 

Steady pace, boys! 

The still light: gladness. 

Look, sir. Look out! 

Ha! ha! Bunched figures waiting. 
Revolver levelled quick! 
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Flick! Flick! 

Red as blood. 
Germans. Germans. 
Good! O good! 


Cool madness. 
— Robert Nichols. 


BETWEEN ‘THE: LINES 


When consciousness came back, he found he lay 
Between the opposing fires, but could not tell 

On which hand were his friends; and either way 
For him to turn was chancy — bullet and shell 
Whistling and shrieking over him, as the glare 

Of searchlights scoured the darkness to blind day. 
He scrambled to his hands and knees ascare, 
Dragging his wounded foot through puddled clay, 
And tumbled in a hole a shell had scooped 

At random in a turnip-field between 

The unseen trenches where the foes lay cooped 
Through that unending battle. of unseen, 
Dead-locked, league-stretching armies; and quite spent 
He rolled upon his back within the pit, 

And lay secure, thinking of all it meant — 

His lying in that little hole, sore hit, 

But living, while across the starry sky 

Shrapnel and shell went screeching overhead — 
Of all it meant that he, Tom Dodd, should lie 
Among the Belgian turnips, while his bed . . . 

If it were he, indeed, who’d climbed each night, 
Fagged with the day’s work, up the narrow stair, 
And slipt his clothes off in the candle-light, 
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Too tired to fold them neatly in a chair 

The way his mother’d taught him — too dog-tired 
After the long day’s serving in the shop, 
Inquiring what each customer required, 

Politely talking weather, fit to drop... 


And now for fourteen days and nights, at least, 
He hadn’t had his clothes off, and had lain 
In muddy trenches, napping like a beast 
With one eye open, under sun and rain 
And that unceasing hell-fire. . . . 
It was strange 

How things turned out — the chances! You'd just got 
To take your luck in life, you couldn’t change 
Your luck. 

And so here he was lying shot 
Who just six months ago had thought to spend 
His days behind a counter. Still, perhaps .. . 
And now, God only knew how he would end! 


He’d like to know how many of the chaps 
Had won back to the trench alive, when he 
Had fallen wounded and had been left for dead, 
Meany es 

This was different, certainly, 
From selling knots of tape and reels of thread 
And knots of tape and reels of thread and knots 
Of tape and reels of thread and knots of tape, 
Day in, day out, and answering “‘Have you got’’’s 
And “Do you keep”’’s till there seemed no escape 
From everlasting serving in a shop, 
Inquiring what each customer required, 
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Politely talking weather, fit to drop, 
With swollen ankles, tired. . . . 

But he was tired 
Now. Every bone was aching, and had ached 
For fourteen days and nights in that wet trench — 
Just duller when he slept than when he waked — 
Crouching for shelter from the steady drench 
Of shell and shrapnel... . 

That old trench, it seemed 
Almost like home to him. He’d slept and fed 
And sung and smoked in it, while shrapnel screamed 
And shells went whining harmless overhead — 
Harmless, at least, as far as he . 
But Dick — 
Dick hadn’t found them harmless yesterday, 
At breakfast, when he’d said he couldn’t stick 
Eating dry bread, and crawled out the back way, 
And brought them butter in a lordly dish — 
Butter enough for all, and held it high, 
Yellow and fresh and clean as you would wish — 
When plump upon the plate from out the sky 
A shell fell bursting. . . . Where the butter went, 
God only knew! ... 
And Dick . . . He dared not think 

Of what had come to Dick . . . or what it meant — 
The shrieking and the whistling and the stink 
He’d lived in fourteen days and nights. *T was luck 
That he still lived. . . . And queer how little then 
He seemed to care that Dick . . . perhaps ’t was pluck 
That hardened him — a man among the men — 
Perhaps. . . . Yet, only think things out a bit, — 
And he was rabbit-livered, blue with funk! 
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And he’d liked Dick . . . and yet when Dick was hit, 
He hadn’t turned a hair. The meanest skunk 

He should have thought would feel it when his mate 
Was blown to smithereens — Dick, proud as punch, 
Grinning like sin, and holding up the plate — 

But he had gone on munching his dry hunch, 
Unwinking, till he swallowed the last crumb. 

Perhaps ’t was just because he dared not let 

His mind run upon Dick, who’d been his chum. 

He dared not now, though he could not forget. 


Dick took his luck. And, life or death, ’t was luck 
From first to last; and you'd just got to trust 
Your luck and grin. It wasn’t so much pluck 
As knowing that you’d got to, when needs must, 
And better to die grinning. . . . 

Quiet now 
Had fallen on the night. On either hand 
The guns were quiet. Cool upon his brow 
The quiet darkness brooded, as he scanned 
The starry sky. He’d never seen before 
So many stars. Although, of course, he’d known 
That there were stars, somehow before the war 
He’d never realized them — so thick-sown, 
Millions and millions. Serving in the shop, 
Stars didn’t count for much; and then at nights 
Strolling the pavements, dull and fit to drop, 
You didn’t see much but the city lights. 
He’d never in his life seen so much sky 
As he’d seen this last fortnight. It was queer 
The things war taught you. He’d a mind to try 
To count the stars — they shone so bright and clear. 
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One, two, three, four. . . . Ah, God, but he was tired. .. . 
Five, six, seven, eight. . . . Yes, it was number eight. 
And what was the next thing that she required? 

(Too bad of customers to come so late, 

At closing time!) Again within the shop 

He handled knots of tape and reels of thread, 

Politely talking weather, fit to drop... . 


When once again the whole sky overhead 

Flared blind with searchlights, and the shriek of shell 
And scream of shrapnel roused him. Drowsily 

He stared about him, wondering. Then he fell 

Into deep dreamless slumber 


He could see 
Two dark eyes peeping at him, ere he knew 
He was awake, and it again was day — 
An August morning, burning to clear blue. 
The frightened rabbit scuttled... . 


Far away, . 
A sound of firing. . . . Up there, in the sky 
Big dragon-flies hung hovering. . . . Snowballs burst 


About them. . . . Flies and snowballs. With a cry 
He crouched to watch the airmen pass — the first 
That he’d seen under fire. Lord, that was pluck — 
Shells bursting all about them — and what nerve! 
They took their chance, and trusted to their luck. 
At such a dizzy height to dip and swerve, 
Dodging the shell-fire. .. . 

Hell! but one was hit, 


And tumbling like a pigeon, plump... . 
Thank Heaven, 
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It righted, and then turned; and after it 
The whole flock followed safe — four, five, six, seven, 
Yes, they were all there safe. He hoped they’d win 
Back to their lines in safety. They deserved, 
Even if they were Germans. . . . “I was no sin 
To wish them luck. Think how that beggar swerved 
Just in the nick of time! 

He, too, must try 
To win back to the lines, though, likely as not, 
He’d take the wrong turn: but he couldn’t lie 
Forever in that hungry hole and rot, 
He’d got to take his luck, to take his chance 
Of being sniped by foes or friends. He’d be 
With any luck in Germany or France 
Or Kingdom-come, next morning. . . . 

Drearily 

The blazing day burnt over him, shot and shell 
Whistling and whining ceaselessly. But light 
Faded at last, and as the darkness fell 
He rose, and crawled away into the night. 


— Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


THE MESSAGES 


“T cannot quite remember. . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench — and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me. . . .” 


Back from the trenches, more dead than alive, 
Stone-deaf and dazed, and with a broken knee 
He hobbled slowly, muttering vacantly: 
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““I cannot quite remember. . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench — and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me. . 


“Their friends are waiting, wondering how they thrive — 
Waiting a word in silence patiently. . . . 
But what they said, or who their friends may be 


“T cannot quite remember. . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench — and three 


Whispered their dying messages to me. . . .” 
— Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


BAdsGi i atl 


Out of the sparkling sea 

I drew my tingling body clear, and lay 
On a low ledge the livelong summer day, 
Basking, and watching lazily 

White sails in Falmouth Bay. 


My body seemed to burn 

Salt in the sun that drenched it through and through, 
Till every particle glowed clean and new 

And slowly seemed to turn 

To lucent amber in a world of blue. 


I felt a sudden wrench — 
A trickle of warm blood — 
And found that I was sprawling in the mud 


Among the dead men in the trench. 
— Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
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THE ROAD! 


The Road is thronged with women: soldiers pass 
And halt, but never see them: yet they’re here, 

A patient crowd along the sodden grass, 

Silent, worn out with waiting, sick with fear. 

The Road goes crawling up a long hillside 

All ruts and stones and sludge, and the emptied dregs 
Of battle thrown in heaps: here, where they died, 
Are stretched big-bellied horses with stiff legs; 

And dead men, bloody-fingered from the fight, 

Stare up at cavern’d darkness winking white. 


You in the bomb-scorched kilt, poor sprawling Jock, 
You tottered here and fell, and stumbled on, 
Half-dazed for want of sleep: no dream could mock 
Your reeling brain with comforts lost and gone. 
You did not feel her arms about your knees, 
Her blind caress, her lips upon your head: 
Too tired for thoughts of home and love and ease, 
The Road would serve you well enough for bed. 

— Siegfried Sassoon 


ATTACK? 


At dawn the ridge emerges massed and dun 

In the wild purple of the glowering sun, 

Smouldering through spouts of drifting smoke that shroud 
The menacing scarred slope; and, one by one, 

Tanks creep and topple forward to the wire. 

The barrage roars and lifts. Then, clumsily bowed 

With bombs and guns and shovels and battle-gear, 


‘By permission, from The Old Huntsman and Other Poems. Copyright by 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


? By permission, from Counter-Autack, Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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Men jostle and climb to meet the bristling fire. 

Lines of grey, muttering faces, masked with fear, 

They leave their trenches, going over the top, 

While time ticks blank and busy on their wrists, 

And hope, with furtive eyes and grappling fists, 

Flounders in mud. O Jesu, make it stop! 

— Siegfried Sassoon 


DREAMERS’ 


Soldiers are citizens of death’s gray land, 

Drawing no dividend from time’s to-morrows. 
In the great hour of destiny they stand, 

Each with his feuds, and jealousies, and sorrows. 
Soldiers are sworn to action; they must win 

Some flaming, fatal climax with their lives. 
Soldiers are dreamers; when the guns begin 

They think of firelit homes, clean beds, and wives. 


I see them in foul dug-outs, gnawed by rats, 
And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain, 
Dreaming of things they did with balls and bats, 
And mocked by hopeless longing to regain 
Bank-holidays, and picture shows, and spats, 
And going to the office in the train. 
— Siegfried Sassoon 


THE REAR-GUARD! 
(HINDENBURG LINE, I9I7) 


Groping along the tunnel, step by step, 
He winked his prying torch with patching glare 
From side to side, and sniffed the unwholesome air. 
1 By permission, from Cownter-Aitack. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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Tins, boxes, bottles, shapes too vague to know, 
A mirror smashed, the mattress from a bed; 
And he, exploring fifty feet below 

The rosy gloom of battle overhead. 


Tripping, he grabbed the wall; saw someone lie 
Humped at his feet, half-hidden by a rug, 

And stooped to give the sleeper’s arm a tug. 

““T’m looking for headquarters.” No reply. 

“God blast your neck!”’ (For days he’d had no sleep.) 
“Get up and guide me through this stinking place.” 
Savage, he kicked a soft, unanswering heap, 

And flashed his beam across the livid face 

Terribly glaring up, whose eyes yet wore 

Agony dying hard ten days before; 

And fists of fingers clutched a blackening wound. 


Alone he staggered on until he found 
Dawn’s ghost that filtered down a shafted stair 
To the dazed, muttering creatures underground 
Who hear the boom of shells in muffled sound. 
At last, with sweat of horror in his hair, 
He climbed through darkness to the twilight air, 
Unloading hell behind him step by step. 
— Siegfried Sassoon 


THE DUG-OUT! 
(ST. VENANT, JULY, 1918) 


Why do you lie with your legs ungainly huddled, 
And one arm bent across your sullen, cold, 
Exhausted face? It hurts my heart to watch you, 
Deep-shadow’d from the candle’s guttering gold; 
By permission, from Picture-Show. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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And you wonder why I shake you by the shoulder; 
Drowsy, you mumble and sigh and turn your head . . . 
You are too young to fall asleep for ever; 
And when you sleep you remind me of the dead. 

— Siegfried Sassoon 


AFTERMATH? 


Have you forgotten yet? . 

For the world’s events have rumbled on since those gagged 
days, 

Like traffic checked awhile at the crossing of city ways: 

And the haunted gap in your mind has filled with thoughts 
that flow 

Like clouds in the lit heavens of life; and you’re a man 
reprieved to go, 

Taking your peaceful share of Time, with joy to spare. 

But the past is just the same — and War’s a bloody game... . 

Have you forgotien yet? ... 

Look down, and swear by the slain of the War that you'll never 


forget. 


Do you remember the dark months you held the sector at 
Mametz — 

The nights you watched and wired and dug and piled sand- 
bags on parapets? 

Do you remember the rats; and the stench 

Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench — 

And dawn coming, dirty-white, and chill with a hopeless 
rain? 

Do you ever stop and ask, “Is it all going to happen 
again?” 

1By permission, from Pictwre-Show. Copyright by E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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Do you remember that hour of din before the attack — 

And the anger, the blind compassion that seized and shook 
you then 

As you peered at the doomed and haggard faces of your men? 

Do you remember the stretcher-cases lurching back 

With dying eyes and lolling heads — those ashen-grey 

Masks of the lads who once were keen and kind and gay? 


Have you forgotten yet? . 
Look up, ana swear by the green of the spring that you'll never 


forget. 
— Siegfried Sassoon 


THE VOICES 


(WRITTEN ON LEAVE IN A KENTISH GARDEN) 


Slow breaks the hushed June dawn: 

The pearl-soft light 

Strikes from the dew-wet lawn 

Diamonds bright, 

And, out of sight, 

Poised in the limpid blue on quivering wings, 
A lark pours out his soul to God and sings 
Of hope and faith and love and homely things. 
Each dew-kissed rose 

Lifts to the ardent Sun her velvet lip. 

The splendor grows, 

And every jeweled tip 

Flashes a myriad, golden, mimic suns. 

Then — on the stilled air, 

Sullen and sinister, 

Mutter the Voices — the Guns. 
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Noon lifts his flaming crown: 

Faint in the heat 

The blue hills burn, and down 

The village street 

On laggard feet, 

A carter walks beside his sweating team, 
Pausing to let them water at the stream. 
On the white road the purple shadows dream, 
And like a bell 

Tolled faint in fairyland, a cuckoo’s note 
Rings from the dell. 

Clad in his emerald coat 

Across the dusty road a lizard runs. 
Then — through the heat, 

With dull menacing beat, 

Mutter the Voices — the Guns. 


Soft falls Night’s star-hung veil: 

In the warm gloom 

The roses sigh and fill 

With rich perfume 

The lighted room, 

With wave on wave of incense like a prayer. 
The candles burn straight in the windless air, 
And there is sound of laughter, free from care. 
Softly the light 

Falls upon gleaming silver and thin glass 
And damask white. 

But — as the moments pass 

And the talk dies to silence and hushed tones, 
With shuddering breath, 

Chanting their song of Death, 


Mutter the Voices — the Guns. Sey. 
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Fol THE SOLDIER 
If I should die, think only this of me: 


That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. ‘There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 
— Rupert Brooke 


he THE DEAD 


I 


Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 

There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old, 

But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 

Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 

That men call age; and those who would have been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 


Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for our dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and Pain. 
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Honor has come back, as a king, to earth, 
And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 
And Nobleness walks in our ways again; 
And we have come into our heritage. 
— Rupert Brooke 


THE DEAD 


II 


= 


These hearts were woven of human joys and cares, 
Washed marvellously with sorrow, swift to mirth. 
The years had given them kindness. Dawn was theirs, 

And sunset, and the colors of the earth. 
These had seen movement, and heard music; known 
Slumber and waking; loved; gone proudly friended; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat alone; 


Touched flowers and furs and cheeks. All this is ended. 


There are waters blown by changing winds to laughter 
And lit by the rich skies, all day. And after, 
Frost, with a gesture, stays the waves that dance 
And wandering loveliness. He leaves a white 
Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 
A width, a shining peace, under the night. 
— Rupert Brooke 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
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We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 


In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 
— John McCrae 


GRASS 


Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterloo. 
Shovel them under and let me work — 
I am the grass; I cover all. 


And pile them high at Gettysburg 

And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 

Shovel them under and let me work. 

Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the conductor: 
What place is this? 
Where are we now? 


I am the grass. 
Let me work. 
— Carl Sandburg 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(FOULLY ASSASSINATED, APRIL 14, 1865) 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
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Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 
His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face. 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step as though the way were plain; 
Reckless, so it could point its paragraph 
Of chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain, — 


Beside this corpse that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurril jester, is there room for you? 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen; 

To make me own this hind of Princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to occasion’s height he rose, 

How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more true, 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows; 


How humble, yet how hopeful, he could be; 
How in good fortune and in ill, the same; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 
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He went about his work — such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand — 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace command: 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work His will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude Nature’s thwarting mights, — 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 
The iron bark that turns the lumberer’s ax, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 
The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks, 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear, — 
Such were the needs that helped his youth to train: 

Rough culture — but such trees large fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 

And he lived to do it: four long-suffering years’ 
Ill-fate, ill-feeling, ill-report, lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And took both with the same unwavering mood; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 
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A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger prest — 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to rest. 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high! 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came! 


A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 

If more of horror or disgrace they bore; 
But thy foul crime, like Cain’s, stands darkly out, 


Vile hand, that brandest murder on a strife, 
Whate’er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven, 
And with the martyr’s crown, crownest a life 
With much to praise, little to be forgiven! 
— Tom Taylor in “London Punch,” May 6, 1865 


LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 
When the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 


Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road — 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
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Dasht through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Tempered the heap with thmill of human tears; 
Then mixt a laughter with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 
That tender, tragic, ever-changing face; 

And laid on him a sense of the Mystic Powers, 
Moving — all husht — behind the mortal vail, 
Here was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to match the mountains and the sea. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The smack and tang of elemental things; 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The secrecy of streams that make their way 
Under the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind — 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. Sprung from the West. 
He drank the valorous youth of a new world: 

The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 

His words were oaks in acorns; and his thoughts 
Were roots that firmly gript the granite truth. 


Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 
Dne fire was on his spirit, one resolve — 
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To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 

The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow; 
The grip that swung the ax in IlIlinois 

Was on the pen that set a people free. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the judgment thunders split the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spikt again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place — 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree — 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 


And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 
— Edwin Markham 


LYYTHE MAN WITH THE HOE 


God made man in his own image: 
in the image of God made He him. — Genesis. 


“Written after seeing Millet’s world-famous painting of a brutalized toiler.”’ 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
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Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And markt their ways upon the ancient deep? 

Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this — 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed — 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul — 
More packt with danger to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Thru this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Thru this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Powers that made the world, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quencht? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
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Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 
Make right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this Man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings — 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is — 
When this dumb Terror shall rise to judge the world, 
After the silence of the centuries? 


— Edwin Markham 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 
(IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS) 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 

He lingers where his children used to play, 

Or through the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 
The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 
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He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us: — as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long, 

Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks of men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why; 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 

He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders now 
‘The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come; — the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth, 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 

— Vachel Lindsay 


THE CONGO 
A STUDY OF THE NEGRO RACE 
I. THEIR BASIC SAVAGERY 


Fat black bucks in a wine-barrel room, 
Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, pee tikes 
Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table, 


The Congo 


Pounded on the table, 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a 
broom, 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom, Boom, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom. 

THEN I had religion, THEN I had a vision 

I could not turn from their revel in derision. 

THEN I saw THE CONGO, CREEPING THROUGH 
THE BLACK, 

CUTTING THROUGH THE FOREST WITH A GOLDEN 
TRACK. 

Then along that riverbank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed cannibals danced in files; 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan gong. 

And ‘‘Bioop” screamed the whistles and the 
fifes of the warriors, 

““BLoop ” screamed the skull-faced, lean witch- 
doctors, 

“Whirl ye the deadly voo-doo rattle, 

Harry the uplands, 

Steal all the cattle, 

Rattle-rattle, rattle-rattle, 

Bing. 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom,” 

A roaring, epic, rag-time tune 

From the mouth of the Congo 

To the Mountains of the Moon. 

Death is an Elephant, 
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More deliberate. 
Solemnly chanted. 


A rapidly piling 
climax of speed 
and racket. 


With a philo- 
sophic pause. 
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Torch-eyed and horrible, 

Foam-flanked and terrible. 

Boom, steal the pygmies, 

Boom, kill the Arabs, 

Boom, kill the white men, 

Hoo, Hoo, Hoo. 

Listen to the yell of Leopold’s ghost 

Burning in Hell for his hand-maimed host. 

Hear how the demons chuckle and yell 

Cutting his hands off, down in Hell. 

Listen to the creepy proclamation, 

Blown through the lairs of the forest-nation, 

Blown past the white-ants’ hill of clay, 

Blown past the marsh where the butterflies 
play: — 

“Be careful what you do, 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 

And all of the other 

Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you.” 


II. THEIR IRREPRESSIBLE HIGH SPIRITS 


Wild crap-shooters with a whoop and a call 

Danced the juba in their gambling-hall 

And laughed fit to kill, and shook the town, 

And guyed the policemen and laughed them 
down 

With a boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom. 

TuHen I saw THE CONGO, CREEPING THROUGH 
THE BLACK, 


Shrilly and with 
a heavily accented 
meter. 


Like the wind 
in the chimney. 


All the o sounds 
very golden. 
Heavy accents 
very heavy. 

Light accents 
very light. Last 
line whispered. 


Rather shrill 
and high. 


Read exactly as 
in the first section. 
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CuTTING THROUGH THE FOREST WITH A GOLDEN 


TRACK. 
A negro fairyland swung into view, fae em acts 
A minstrel river paoria te tds 


possible, 


Where dreams come true. 

The ebony palace soared on high 

Through the blossoming trees to the evening 
sky. 

The inlaid porches and casements shone 

With gold and ivory and elephant-bone. 

And the black crowd laughed till their sides 
were sore 

At the baboon butler in the agate door, 

And the well-known tunes of the parrot band 

That trilled on the bushes of that magic land. 

A troupe of skull-faced witch-men came Wah spmenesey. 

Through the agate doorway in suits of flame, 

Yea, long-tailed coats with a gold-leaf crust 

And hats that were covered with diamond- 
dust. 

And the crowd in the court gave a whoop and 
a call 

And danced the juba from wall to wall. 

But the witch-men suddenly stilled the throng With a great 


With a stern cold glare, and a stern old = ssiness. 
song: — 
““Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you.” .. .« 


ih 
Just then from the doorway, as fat as shotes, [ih meruleming 


. . . ‘ nd i 
Came the cake-walk princes in their long red “7° 2°" 
coats, 
Shoes with a patent leather shine, 
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And tall silk hats that were red as wine. 
And they pranced with their butterfly part- ith srowing 


— a had 
sharply mar. 
ners there, dance-rhythm. 


Coal-black maidens with pearls in their hair, 

Knee-skirts trimmed with the jessamine sweet, 

And bells on their ankles and little black feet. 

And the couples railed at the chant and the 
frown 

Of the witch-men lean, and laughed them 
down. 

(Oh, rare was the revel, and well worth while 

That made those glowering witch-men smile.) 


The cake-walk royalty then began 

To walk for a cake that was tall as a man 

To the tune of “Boomlay, boomlay, Boom,” — With a touch of | 

While the witch-men laughed with a sinister possible tard 
alr, . 

And sang with the scalawags prancing there: — 

“Walk with care, walk with care, 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 

And all of the other 

Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 

Beware, beware, walk with care, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom. 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, 

Boom.” 

(Oh, rare was the revel, and well worth while 5!" hilosephic 

That made those glowering witch-men smile.) 
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III. THE HOPE OF THEIR RELIGION 


A good old negro in the slums of the town Wala tisiat 
Preached at a sister for her velvet gown. ee a 


racket, and trance. 


Howled at a brother for his low-down ways, 

His prowling, guzzling, sneak-thief days. 

Beat on the Bible till he wore it out, 

Starting the jubilee revival shout. 

And some had visions, as they stood on chairs, 

And sang of Jacob, and the golden stairs, 

And they all repented, a thousand strong, 

From their stupor and savagery and sin and 
wrong 

And slammed with their hymn books till they 
shook the room 

With “Glory, glory, glory,” 
And ‘‘Boom, boom, Boom.” see om 
Tuen I saw THE CONGO, CREEPING THROUGH 244i} will terror 
THE BLACK, real 
CUTTING THROUGH THE JUNGLE WITH A 
GOLDEN TRACK. 

And the gray sky opened like a new-rent veil 

And showed the Apostles with their coats of 
mail. 

In bright white steel they were seated round 

And their fire-eyes watched where the Congo 
wound. 

And the twelve Apostles, from their thrones 
on high, 

Thrilled all the forest with their heavenly 
cry: — 

“Mumbo-Jumbo will die in the jungle; 
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Never again will he hoo-doo you, pi ba Nene 
Never again will he hoo-doo you.” pe pe a 
Then along that river, a thousand miles, Win pepe 
The vine-snared trees fell down in files. “hi 
Pioneer angels cleared the way 
For a Congo paradise, for babes at play, 
For sacred capitals, for temples clean. 
Gone were the skull-faced witch-men lean. 
There, where the wild ghost-gods had wailed 
A million boats of the angels sailed Mek ieyts 
With oars of silver, and prows of blue pea si 
And silken pennants that the sun shone 

through. 
*Twas a land transfhgured, ’twasanewcreation, . 
Oh, a singing wind swept the negro nation; 
And on through the backwoods clearing 

flew: — 
“Mumbo-Jumbo is dead in the jungle. 
Never again will he hoo-doo you. To the tune of 
Never again will he hoo-doo you.” sare ences 
Redeemed were the forests, the beasts and 

the men, 
And only the vulture dared again 
By the far, lone mountains of the moon 
To cry, in the silence, the Congo tune: — 
“Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, Deint oMisia 6 
Mumbo... Jumbovsd . will. dguhoo-doo wade rudetion 


” 


you. 
— Fachel Lindsay 
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THE DUNGEON 
From Osorio, Act V 


And this place our forefathers made for man! 

This is the process of our love and wisdom, 

To each poor brother who offends against us — 
Most innocent, perhaps — and what if guilty? 

Is this the only cure? Merciful God! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivell’d up 

By ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roll back upon his heart, 

And stagnate and corrupt, till, chang’d to poison, 
They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot! 
Then we call in our pamper’d mountebanks — 
And this is their best cure! uncomforted 

And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steams and vapor of his dungeon, 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of ever more deformity! 


With other ministrations thou, O Nature! 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child: 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 
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His angry spirit heal’d and harmoniz’d 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 
— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 
From An Ode in Imitation of Aleeus 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride; 
No:— MEN! high-minded men, 


Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State... . 


— William Jones 


EACH AND ALL 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee frem the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Dreams not that great Napoleon 


Each and All 


Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine heighe; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 

For I did not bring home the river and sky; — 
He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 


Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage; — 


The gay enchantment was undone, 
A gentle wife, but fairy none. 
Then I said, “‘I covet truth; 
Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 
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I leave it behind with the games of youth:” — 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burs; 
I inhaled the violet’s breath; 
Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity; 
Again I saw, again I heard, 
The rolling river, the morning bird; — 
Beauty through my senses stole; 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


SELF-DEPENDENCE 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 

What I am, and what I ought to be, 

At this vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea. 


And a look of passionate desire 

O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 

“Ye who from my childhood up have calm’d me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end! 


““Ah, once more,” I cried, ‘‘ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew; 

Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you!” 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 
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In the rustling night-air came the answer: 
“Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 


“Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver’d roll; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


“Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 


O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear: 
“Resolve to be thyself; and know that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery!” 
—Matthew Arnold. 


THE LAST WORD 


Creep into thy narrow bed, 

Creep, and let no more be said. 
Vain thy onset: all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease! 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 

Thou art tired: best be still. 
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They out-talk’d thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee? 
Better men fared thus before thee; 

Fired their ringing shot, and pass’d; 

Hotly charg’d, and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall! 
—Matthew Arnold 


ANNE RUTLEDGE 


Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music; 
“With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
Out of me the forgiveness of millions toward millions, 
And the beneficent face of a nation 
Shining with justice and truth. 
I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these weeds, 
Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 
Wedded to him, not through union, 
But through separation. 
Bloom forever, O Republic, 
From the dust of my bosom! 
— Edgar Lee Masters 


LUCINDA MATLOCK 


I went to the dances at Chandlerville, 
And played snap-out at Winchester. 
One time we changed partners, 
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Driving home in the moonlight of middle June, 

And then I found Davis. 

We were married and lived together for seventy years, 
Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children, 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the sick, 

I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, 

And by Spoon River gathering many a shell, 

And many a flower and medicinal weed — 

Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the green valleys. 
At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 

And passed to a sweet repose. 

What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 

Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 

Degenerate sons and daughters, 

Life is too strong for you — 


It takes life to love Life. 
— Edgar Lee Masters 


INVICTUS 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 
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Beyond this space of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 
— William Ernest Henley 


REQUIEM 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home 1s the sailor, home from sea, 


And the hunter home from the hill. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


ULYSSES 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an agéd wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 
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Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honor’d of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. / 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, \ 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. \ 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 

A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
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Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me — 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
*T is not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

— Alfred Tennyson 
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Eh 
“THE LOTUS-EATERS 


“Courage!” he said, and pointed toward the land, 
“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seeméd always afternoon. 


All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land: far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d: and, dew’d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 


The charméd sunset linger’d low adown 

In the red West: thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale: 

A land where all things always seem’d the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotus-Eaters came. 
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Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, “‘ We will return no more”: 
And all at once they sang, “‘Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


CHORIC SONG 


I 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes: 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the bliss- 
ful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 
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And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 


II 


Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm: 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 
“There is no joy but calm!” 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 


III 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 
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The flower ripens in its place, 
Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


IV 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labor be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence; ripen, fall and cease: 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 


iV: 


How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height; 
To hear each other’s whisper’d speech; 

Eating the Lotus day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
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To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 

With those old faces of our infancy 

Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass! 


VI 


Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears: but all hath suffer’d change: 
For surely now our household hearths are cold: 
Our sons inherit us: our looks are strange: 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten-years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gods are hard to reconcile; 

*T is hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labor unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 


VII 


But, propt on beds of amaranth and moly, 

How sweet (while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
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To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 

His waters from the purple hill — 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twinéd vine — 

To watch the emerald-color’d water falling 

Thro’ many a woven acanthus-wreath divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine, 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 


VIII 


The Lotus blooms below the barren peak: 

The Lotus blows by every winding creek: 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotus-dust is 
blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was 
seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in 
the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotus-Land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world: 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
and fiery sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking al and 
praying hands. 
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But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer — some, ’t is whisper’d down 
in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar; 


O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 
— Alfred Tennyson 


INSCRIPTION FOR A FOUNTAIN ON A 
HEATH 


This Sycamore, oft musical with bees, — 

Such tents the Patriarchs loved! O long unharmed 
May all its agéd boughs o’er-canopy 

The small round basin, which this jutting stone 
Keeps pure from falling leaves! Long may the Spring, 
Quietly as a sleeping infant’s breath, 

Send up cold waters to the traveller 

With soft and even pulse! Nor ever cease 

Yon tiny cone of sand its soundless dance, 

Which at the bottom, like a Fairy’s Page, 

As merry and no taller, dances still, 

Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the Fount. 
Here twilight is and coolness: here is moss, 

A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade. 
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Thou may’st toil far and find no second tree. 
Drink, Pilgrim, here! Here rest! and if thy heart 
Be innocent, here too shalt thou refresh 
Thy spirit, listening to some gentle sound, 
Or passing gale or hum of murmuring bees! 
— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE TO A 
WOOD 


Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 

To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men 

And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 

But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to Guilt 
Her pale tormentor, Misery. Hence, these shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 

And musical with birds that sing and sport 

In wantonness of spirit; while below 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
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Partake the deep contentment; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, -han the winged plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The mossy rocks themselves, 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll a causey rude 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathed fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 
Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips her bill in water. The cool wind, 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee, 
Like one that loves thee nor will let thee pass 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 

— William Cullen Bryant 


THANATOPSIS 


WRITTEN IN THE POETS EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile, 

And eloquence of beauty and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
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Their sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; — 
Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice. — 

Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy mould. 


Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings, 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
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Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods — rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings — yet the dead are there: 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. 
So shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 

His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s fresh spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
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The speechless babe, and the gray-headed man — 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

— William Cullen Bryani 


MARGARIT# SORORI 


A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. ‘The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 
Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 
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So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 


Death. 
— William Ernest Henley 


HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE OF 
CHAMOUNI 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 

In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful Form, 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou ‘piercest it, 

As with a wedge! But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity! 

O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipp’d the Invisible alone. 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
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Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy: 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing — there 

As in her natural form, swell’d vast to Heaven! 


Awake, my soul! Not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn. 


Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the Vale! 
O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky or when they sink: 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald: wake, O wake, and utter praise! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in Earth? 
Who fil’d thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 


And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 
Who call’d you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns call’d you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
For ever shatter’d and the same for ever? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam? 
And who commanded (and the silence came), 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 
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Ye Ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice 
And stopp’d at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? — 
Gop! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, Gop! 
Gop! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, Gop! 


Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 


Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 


Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast — 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bow’d low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 
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To rise before me — Rise, O ever rise, 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the Earth! 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises Gop. 
— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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THE LAND O’ THE LEAL 


I’m wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw when it’s thaw, Jean, 
I’m wearing awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Ye were aye leal and true, Jean, 
Your task ’s ended noo, Jean, 
And [ll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Our bonnie bairn ’s there, Jezn, 
She was baith guid and fair, Jean; 
O we grudged her right sair 

To the land o’ the leal! 


Then dry that tearfu’ e’e, Jean, 
My soul langs to be free, Jean, 
And angels wait on me 

To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 
This warld’s care is vain, Jean; 
We’ll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o’ the leal. 

— Carolina Nairne 
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A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river: 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river; 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 

To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sate by the river. 


“This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sate by the river,) 
“The only way, since gods began 
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To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, — 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 
— Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


EVENING IN ENGLAND 


From its blue vase the rose of evening drops; 
Upon the streams its petals float away. 

The hills all blue with distance hide their tops 
In the dim silence falling on the grey. 

A little wind said “Hush!” and shook a spray 
Heavy with May’s white crop of opening bloom; 
A silent bat went dipping up the gloom. 


Night tells her rosary of stars full soon; 

They drop from out her dark hand to her knees. 
Upon a silhouette of woods, the moon 

Leans on one horn as if beseeching ease 
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From all her changes which have stirred the seas 
Across the ears of Toil, Rest throws her veil. 
I and a marsh bird only make a wail. 

— Francis Ledwidge 


A LITTLE BOY IN THE MORNING 


He will not come, and still I wait. 
He whistles at another gate 
Where angels listen. Ah, I know 
He will not come; yet if I go, 
How shall I know he did not pass 
Barefooted in the flowery grass? 


The moon leans on one silver horn 
Above the silhouettes of morn, 

And from their nest sills, finches whistle 
Or stooping pluck the downy thistle. 
How is the morn so gay and fair 
Without his whistling in its air? 


The world is calling, I must go. 
How shall I know he did not pass 
Barefooted in the shining grass? 
— Francis Ledwidge 


BEHIND THE CLOSED EYE 


I walk the old frequented ways 

That wind around the tangled braes, 
I live again the sunny days 

Ere I the city knew. 


And scenes of old again are born, 
The woodbine lassoing the thorn, 
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And drooping Ruth-like in the corn 
The poppies weep the dew. 


Above me in their hundred schools 

The magpies bend their young to rules, 
And like an apron full of jewels 

The dewy cobweb swings. 


And frisking in the stream below 
The troutlets make the circles flow, 

And the hungry crane doth watch them grow 
As a smoker does his rings. 


Above me smokes the little town, 

With its whitewashed walls and roofs of brown 
And its octagon spire toned smoothly down 

As the holy minds within. 


And wondrous impudently sweet, 
Half of him passion, half conceit, 
The blackbird calls adown the street 

Like the piper of Hamelin. 


J hear him, and I feel the lure 
Drawing me back to the homely moor, 
I'll go and close the mountains’ door 
On the city’s strife and din. 
— Francis Ledwidge 


“FROST TO-NIGH LT 


Apple-green west and an orange bar, 

And the crystal eye of a lone, one star . . 

And “Child, take the shears and cut what you will. 
Frost to-night — so clear and dead-still.”’ 
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Then I sally forth, half sad, half proud, 

And I come to the velvet, imperial crowd, 

The wine-red, the gold, the crimson, the pied, — 
The dahlias that reign by the garden-side. 


The dahlias I might not touch till to-night! 

A gleam of the shears in the fading light, 

And I gathered them all, — the splendid throng, 
And in one great sheaf I bore them along. 


In my garden of Life with its all-late flowers 
I heed a Voice in the shrinking hours: 
“Frost to-night — so clear and dead-still” ... 
Half sad, half proud, my arms I fill. 
— Edith M. Thomas 


TEARS 


When I consider Life and its few years — 
A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
A call to battle, and the battle done 
Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 
A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street, — 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 
Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 

— Lizette Woodworth Reese 
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MEMORY 


My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour — 
*Twas noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May — 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 
— Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace theré, for peace comes dropping 
slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where- the 
cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 
I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds, by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 


I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
— William Butler Yeats 
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ON EASTNOR KNOLL 


Silent are the woods, and the dim green boughs are 
Hushed in the twilight: yonder, in the path through 
The apple orchard, is a tired plough-boy 

Calling the cows home. 


A bright white star blinks, the pale moon rounds, but 
Still the red, lurid wreckage of the sunset 

Smoulders in smoky fire, and burns on 

The misty hill-tops. 


Ghostly it grows, and darker, the burning 
Fades into smoke, and now the gusty oaks are 
A silent army of phantoms thronging 
A land of shadows. 
— John Masefield 


THE “WANDERER” 


All day they loitered by the resting ships, 
Telling their beauties over, taking stock; 

At night the verdict left my messmates’ lips, 
“The Wanderer is the finest ship in dock.” 


I had not seen her, but a friend, since drowned, 
Drew her, with painted ports, low, lovely, lean, 
Saying, “The Wanderer, clipper, outward bound, 
The loveliest ship my eyes have ever seen — 


“‘Perhaps to-morrow you will see her sail. 

She sails at sunrise”: but the morrow showed 

No Wanderer setting forth for me to hail; 

Far down the stream men pointed where she rode, 
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Rode the great trackway to the sea, dim, dim, 
Already gone before the stars were gone. 

I saw her at the sea-line’s smoky rim 

Grow swiftly vaguer as they towed her on. 


Soon even her masts were hidden in the haze 
Beyond the city; she was on her course 

To trample billows for a hundred days; 
That afternoon the norther gathered force, 


Blowing a small snow from a point of east. 

“Oh, fair for her,” we said, “‘to take her south.” 
- And in our spirits, as the wind increased, 

We saw her there, beyond the river mouth, 


Setting her side-lights in the wildering dark, 
To glint upon mad water, while the gale 
Roared like a battle, snapping like a shark, 
And drunken seamen struggled with the sail. 


While with sick hearts her mates put out of mind 
Their little children left astern, ashore, 

And the gale’s gathering made the darkness blind, 
Water and air one intermingled roar. 


Then we forgot her, for the fiddlers played, 
Dancing and singing held our merry crew; 
The old ship moaned a little as she swayed. 
It blew all night, oh, bitter hard it blew! 


So that at midnight I was called on deck 

To keep an anchor-watch: I heard the sea 
Roar past in white procession filled with wreck; 
Intense bright frosty stars burned over me, 
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And the Greek brig beside us dipped and dipped, 
White to the muzzle like a half-tide rock, 

Drowned to the mainmast with the seas she shipped; 
Her cable-swivels clanged at every shock. 


And like a never-dying force, the wind 
Roared till we shouted with it, roared until 
Its vast vitality of wrath was thinned, 
Had beat its fury breathless and was still. 


By dawn the gale had dwindled into flaw, 
A glorious morning followed: with my friend 
I climbed the fo’c’s’le-head to see; we saw 
The waters hurrying shorewards without end. 


Haze blotted out the river’s lowest reach; 

Out of the gloom the steamers, passing by, 
Called with their sirens, hooting their sea-speech; 
Out of the dimness others made reply. 


And as we watched, there came a rush of feet 
Charging the fo’c’s’le till the hatchway shook. 

Men all about us thrust their way, or beat, 

Crying, “The Wanderer! Down the river! Look!” 


I looked with them towards the dimness; there 
Gleamed like a spirit striding out of night, 

A full-rigged ship unutterably fair, 

Her masts like trees in winter, frosty-bright. 


Foam trembled at her bows like wisps of wool; 
She trembled as she towed. I had not dreamed 
That work of man could be so beautiful, 

In its own presence and in what it seemed. 
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“So, she is putting back again,’ I said. 

“How white with frost her yards are on the fore.” 
One of the men about me answer made, 

“That is not frost, but all her sails are tore, 


“Torn into tatters, youngster, in the gale; 

Her best foul-weather suit gone.” It was true, 
Her masts were white with rags of tattered sail 
Many as gannets when the fish are due. 


Beauty in desolation was her pride, 

Her crowned array a glory that had been; 
She faltered tow’rds us like a swan that died, 
But although ruined she was still a queen. 


“Put back with all her sails gone,”’ went the word; 
Then, from her signals flying, rumor ran, 

“The sea that stove her boats in killed her third; 
She has been gutted and has lost a man.”’ 


So, as though stepping to a funeral march, 

She passed defeated homewards whence she came, 
Ragged with tattered canvas white as starch, 

A wild bird that misfortune had made tame. 


She was refitted soon: another took 

The dead man’s office; then the singers hove 
Her capstan till the snapping hawsers shook; 
Out, with a bubble at her bows, she drove. 


Again they towed her seawards, and again 

We, watching, praised her beauty, praised her trim, 
Saw her fair house-flag flutter at the main, 

And slowly saunter seawards, dwindling dim; 
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And wished her well, and wondered, as she died, 
How, when her canvas had been sheeted home, 
Her quivering length would sweep into her stride, 
Making the greenness milky with her foam. 


But when we rose next morning, we discerned 
Her beauty once again a shattered thing; 
Towing to dock the Wanderer returned, 

A wounded sea-bird with a broken wing. 


A spar was gone, her rigging’s disarray 

Told of a worse disaster than the last; 

Like draggled hair dishevelled hung the stay, 
Drooping and beating on the broken mast. 


Half-mast upon her flagstaff hung her flag; 
Word went among us how the broken spar 
Had gored her captain like an angry stag, 
And killed her mate a half-day from the bar. 


She passed to dock upon the top of flood. 

An old man near me shook his head and swore: 
“Like a bad woman, she has tasted blood — 
There’ll be no trusting in her any more.” 


We thought it truth, and when we saw her there 
Lying in dock, beyond, across the stream, 

We would forget that we had called her fair, 

We thought her murderess and the past a dream. 


And when she sailed again, we watched in awe, 
Wondering what bloody act her beauty planned, 

What evil lurked behind the thing we saw, 

What strength was there that thus annulled man’s hand, 
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How next its triumph would compel man’s will 
Into compliance with external Fate, 

How next the powers would use her to work ill 
On suffering men; we had-not long to wait. 


For soon the outcry of derision rose, 

“Here comes the Wanderer!” the expected cry. 
Guessing the cause, our mockings joined with those 
Yelled from the shipping as they towed her by. 


She passed us close, her seamen paid no heed 
To what was called: they stood, a sullen group, 
Smoking and spitting, careless of her need, 
Mocking the orders given from the poop. 


Her mates and boys were working her; we stared. 
What was the reason of this strange return, 

This third annulling of the thing prepared? 

No outward evil could our eyes discern. 


Only like one who having formed a plan 
Beyond the pitch of common minds, she sailed, 
Mocked and deserted by the common man, 
Made half divine to me for having failed. 


We learned the reason soon; below the town 

A stay had parted like a snapping reed, 

“Warning,” the men thought, “‘not to take her down.” 
They took the omen, they would not proceed. 


Days passed before another crew would sign. 
The Wanderer lay in dock alone, unmanned, 
Feared as a thing possessed by powers malign, 
Bound under curses not to leave the land. 
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But under passing Time fear passes too; 

That terror passed, the sailors’ hearts grew bold. 
We learned in time that she had found a crew 
And was bound out and southwards as of old. 


And in contempt we thought, “A little while 
Will bring her back again, dismantled, spoiled. 
It is herself; she cannot change her style; 

She has the habit now of being foiled.” 


So when a ship appeared among the haze, 

We thought, “‘The Wanderer back again”’; but no, 
No Wanderer showed for many, many days, 

Her passing lights made other waters glow. 


But we would often think and talk of her, 
Tell newer hands her story, wondering, then, 
Upon what ocean she was Wanderer, 

Bound to the cities built by foreign men. 


And one by one our little conclave thinned, 
Passed into ships and sailed and so away, 

To drown in some great roaring of the wind, 
Wanderers themselves, unhappy fortune’s prey. 


And Time went by me making mernory dim, 

Yet still I wondered if the Wanderer fared 

Still pointing to the unreached ocean’s rim, 
Brightening the water where her breast was bared. 


And much in ports abroad I eyed the ships, 
Hoping to see her well-remembered form 

Come with a curl of bubbles at her lips 

Bright to her berth, the sovereign of the storm. 
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I never did, and many years went by, 

Then, near a Southern port, one Christmas Eve, 
I watched a gale go roaring through the sky, 
Making the caldrons of the clouds upheave. 


Then the wrack tattered and the stars appeared, 
Millions of stars that seemed to speak in fire; 

A byre cock cried aloud that morning neared, 
The swinging wind-vane flashed upon the spire. 


And soon men looked upon a glittering earth, 
Intensely sparkling like a world new-born; 
Only to look was spiritual birth, 

So bright the raindrops ran along the thorn. 


So bright they were, that one could almost pass 
Beyond their twinkling to the source, and know 
The glory pushing in the blade of grass, 

That hidden soul which makes the flowers grow. 


That soul was there apparent, not revealed, 
Unearthly meanings covered every tree, 
That wet grass grew in an immortal field, 
Those waters fed some never-wrinkled sea. 


The scarlet berries in the hedge stood out 
Like revelations but the tongue unknown; 
Even in the brooks a joy was quick: the trout 
Rushed in a dumbness dumb to me alone. 


All of the valley was aloud with brooks; 

I walked the morning, breasting up the fells, 
Taking again lost childhood from the rooks, 
Whose cawing came above the Christmas bells. 
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I had not walked that glittering world before, 
But up the hill a prompting came to me, 
“This line of upland runs along the shore: 
Beyond the hedgerow I shall see the sea.” 


And on the instant from beyond away 

That long familiar sound, a ship’s bell, broke 
The hush below me in the unseen bay. 

Old memories came: that inner prompting spoke. 


And bright above the hedge a seagull’s wings 
Flashed and were steady upon empty air. 

““A Power unseen,”’ I cried, “‘prepares these things; 
Those are her bells, the Wanderer is there.” 


So, hurrying to the hedge and looking down, 
I saw a mighty bay’s wind-crinkled blue 
Ruffling the image of a tranquil town, 

With lapsing waters glittering as they grew. 


And near me in the road the shipping swung, 
So stately and so still in such great peace 
That like to drooping crests their colors hung, 
Only their shadows trembled without cease. 


I did but glance upon those anchored ships. 
Even as my thought had told, I saw her plain; 
Tense, like a supple athlete with lean hips, 
Swiftness at pause, the Wanderer come again — 


Come as of old a queen, untouched by Time, 
Resting the beauty that no seas could tire, 
Sparkling, as though the midnight’s rain were rime, 
Like a man’s thought transfigured into fire. 
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And as I looked, one of her men began 

To sing some simple tune of Christmas day; 
Among her crew the song spread, man to man, 
Until the singing rang across the bay; 


And soon in other anchored ships the men 
Joined in the singing with clear throats, until 
The farm-boy heard it up the windy glen, 
Above the noise of sheep-bells on the hill. 


Over the water came the lifted song — 
Blind pieces in a mighty game we swing; 
Life’s battle is a conquest for the strong; 
The meaning shows in the defeated thing. 
— John Masefield 


THE SOLITUDE OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK 


I am monarch of all I survey; 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech; 
I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 
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Society, Friendship, and Love, 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 

Oh, had I the wings of a dove 

How soon would I taste you again! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth. 


Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more: 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-wingéd arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 

But alas! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
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There’s mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace 

And reconciles man to his lot. 


— William Cowper 


THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
— Francis Bourdillon 


TO HELEN 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Niczan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 

{ To the glory that was Greece 
| And the grandeur that was Rome. 
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Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 


Are Holy Land! 
— Edgar Allan Poe 


TO THE EVENING STAR 


Thou Fair-haired Angel of the Evening, 

Now, whilst the sun rests on the mountains, light 
Thy bright torch of love; thy radiant crown 

Put on, and smile upon our evening bed! 

Smile on our loves; and whilst thou drawest the 
Blue curtains of the sky, scatter thy silver dew 
On every flower that shuts its sweet eyes 

In timely sleep. Let thy West Wind sleep on 
The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver. Soon, full soon, 
Dost thou withdraw; then the wolf rages wide, 
And the lion glares through the dun forest: 

The fleeces of the flock are covered with 

Thy sacred dew: protect them with thine influence. 


— William Blake 


THE WLIGER 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 
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In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 
On what wings dare he aspire? 


What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand? and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dared its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the Lamb, make thee? 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 


Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
— William Blake 


WHEN I AM DEAD 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
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Be the green grass above me 

With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 

And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 
— Christina Rossetti 


REMEMBER 


Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor | half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more, day by day, 
You tell me of our future that you planned. 
Only remember me; you understand 

It will be late to counsel then or pray. 


Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 
For if the darkness and corruption leave . 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 
— Christina Rossett? 
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UR-HILL 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to night, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow, dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you waiting at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 
Of iabor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 
— Christina Rossetti 


WESTWARD ON THE HIGH-HILLED PLAINS 
From 4 Shropshire Lad 


Westward on the high-hilled plains 
Where for me the world began, 
Still, I think, in newer veins 
Frets the changeless blood of man. 


Now that other lads than I 
Strip to bathe on Severn shore, 
They, no help, for all they try, 
Tread the mill I trod before. 
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There, when hueless is the west 
And the darkness hushes wide, 

Where the lad lies down to rest 
Stands the troubled dream beside. 


There, on thoughts that once were mine, 
Day looks down the eastern steep, 
And the youth at morning shine 
Makes the vow he will not keep 
— A. E. Housman 


JEAN 


Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly like the West, 
For there the bonie lassie lives, 
The lassie I lo’e best: 
There wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
And mony a hill between; 
But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair: 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air: 
There’s not a bonie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 
There’s not a bonie bird that sings 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


O blaw ye westlin’ winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees; 
Wi’ balmy gale, frae hill and dale 


John Anderson My Jo 


Bring hame the laden bees; 
And bring the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat and clean; 
Ae smile 0’ her wad banish care, 
Sae charming is my Jean. 


What sighs and vows amang the knowes 


Hae pass’d atween us twa! 


How fond to meet, how wae to part 


That night she gaed awa! 

The Powers aboon can only ken 
To whom the heart is seen, 
That nane can be sae dear to me 

As my sweet lovely Jean! 
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JOHN ANDERSON MY JO 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 


Your locks were like the raven, 


Your bonie brow was brent; 


But now your brow is beld, John, 


Your locks are like the snaw; 


But blessings on your frosty pow, 


John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither: 
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Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 
— Robert Burns 


MARY MORISON 


O Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour! 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 
That make the miser’s treasure poor. 
How blithely wad I bide the stoure, 
A weary slave frae sun to sun, 
Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison! 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, — 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 

“Ye are na Mary Morison.” 


O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
\ Whase only faut is loving thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
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At least be pity to me shown; 

A thought ungentle canna be 

The thought o’ Mary Morison. 
— Robert Burns 


A RED, RED’ ROSE 


O, my luve is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June; 

O, my luve is like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonie lass, 
So deep in luve am I: 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry; 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun: 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 


And fare thee weel, my only luve, 
And fare thee weel awhile! 
And I will come again, my luve, 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 
— Robert Burns 


From THE BRIGS OF AYR 


When heavy, dark, continued, a’-day rains 
Wi’ deep’ning deluges o’erflow the plains; 
When from the hills where springs the brawling Coil, 
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Or stately Lugar’s mossy fountains boil, 

Or where the Greenock winds his moorland course, 

Or haunted Garpal draws his feeble source, 

Arous’d by blust’ring winds an’ spotting thowes, 

In monie a torrent down the snaw-broo rowes; 

While crashing ice, borne on the roaring spate, 

Sweeps dams, an’ mills, an’ brigs, a’ to the gate; 

And from Glenbuck down to the Ratton-Key 

Auld Ayr is just one lengthen’d, tumbling sea — 

Then down ye'll hurl (deil nor ye never rise!), 

And dash the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies! 
— Robert Burns 


From A WINTER NIGHT 


When biting Boreas, fell and doure, 

Sharp shivers thro’ the leafless bow’r; 

When Phoebus gies a short-liv’d glow’r, 
Far south the lift, 

Dim-dark’ning thro’ the flaky show’r 
Or whirling drift: 


Ae night the storm the steeples rocked; 
Poor Labor sweet in sleep was locked; 
While burns, wi’ snawy wreaths up-choked, 
Wild-eddying swirl, 
Or, thro’ the mining outlet bocked, 
Down headlong hurl: 


List’ning the doors an’ winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle, 


The Gloomy Night 1s Gath’ring Fast a 


Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ winter war, 

And thro’ the drift, deep-lairing, sprattle 
Beneath a scaur. 


Ilk happing bird — wee, helpless thing! - 
That in the merry months o’ spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee? 
Whare wilt thou cow’r thy chittering wing, 
An’ close thy e’e? 


Ev’n you, on murd’ring errands toil’d, 

Lone from your savage homes exil’d, 

The blood-stain’d roost and sheep-cote spoil’d 
My heart forgets, 

While pityless the tempest wild 


Sore on you beats! 
— Robert Burns 


THE GLOOMY NIGHT IS GATH’RING FAST 


The gloomy night is gath’ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast; 
Yon murky cloud is filled with rain, 
I see it driving o’er the plain; 

The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scatt’red coveys meet secure; 
While here I wander, prest with care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 


The Autumn mourns her rip’ning corn 
By early Winter’s ravage torn; 
Across her placid, azure sky, 

She sees the scowling tempest fly; 
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Chill runs my blood to hear it rave: 
I think upon the stormy wave, 
Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonie banks of Ayr. 


*Tis not the surging billows’ roar, 

’Tis not that fatal, deadly shore; 

Tho’ death in ev’ry shape appear, 

The wretched have no more to fear: 

But round my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierc’d with many a wound; 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 

To leave the bonie banks of Ayr. 


Farewell, old Coila’s hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales; 
The scenes where wretched Fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves! 
Farewell my friends! Farewell my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those — 
The bursting tears my heart declare, 
Farewell, my bonie banks of Ayr. 
— Robert Burns 


From EPISTLE TO JOHN LAPRAIK 
AN OLD SCOTTISH BARD 


While briers an’ woodbines budding green, 
And paitricks scraichin loud at e’en, 
An’ morning poussie whiddin seen, 
Inspire my Muse, 
This freedom, in an unknown frien’ 
I pray excuse. 
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On Fasten-e’en we had a rockin, 
To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin; 
And there was muckle fun and jokin, 
Ye need na doubt; 
At length we had a hearty yokin, 
At “sang about.” 


There was ae sang, among the rest, 

Aboon them a’ it pleas’d me best, 

That some kind husband had addrest 
To some sweet wife: 

It thirl’d the heart-strings thro’ the breast, 
A’ to the life. 


I’ve scarce heard ought describ’d sae weel, 

What gen’rous, manly bosoms feel; 

Thought I, “‘Can this be Pope or Steele, 
Or Beattie’s wark?” 

They tald me ’t was an odd kind chiel 
About Muirkirk. 


It pat me fidgin-fain to hear ’t, 

An’ sae about him there I spier’t; 
Then a’ that kent him round declar’d 
He had ingine; 

That nane excell’d it, few cam near ’t, 
It was sae fine; 


That, set him to a pint of ale, 

An’ either douce or merry tale, 

Or rhymes an’ sangs he’d made himsel, 
Or witty catches, 

’Tween Inverness an’ Teviotdale, 
He had few matches. 
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Then up I gat, an’ swoor an aith, 
Tho’ I should pawn my pleugh an’ graith, 
Or die a cadger pownie’s death, 
At some dyke-back, 
A pint an’ gill I'd gie them baith, 
To hear your crack. 


But, first an’ foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as [| could spell, 
I to the crambo-jingle fell; 
Tho’ rude an’ rough — 
Yet crooning to a body’s sel, 
Does weel eneugh. 


I am nae poet, in a sense; 
But just a rhymer like by chance, 
An’ hae to learning nae pretence; 
Yet, what the matter? 
Whene’er my Muse does on me glance, 
I jingle at her. 


Your critic-folk may cock their nose, 

And say, “How can you e’er propose, 

You wha ken hardly verse frae prose, 
To mak a sang?” 

But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 
Ye’re maybe wrang. 


What’s a’ your jargon o’ your Schools, 

Your Latin names for horns an’ stools? 

If honest Nature made you fools, 
What sairs your grammars? 

Ye’d better taen up spades and shools, 
Or knappin-hammers. 


Epistle to James Smith iis 


A set 0’ dull, conceited hashes 

Confuse their brains in college classes, 

They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak; 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek! 


Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire; 
Then, tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire 
At pleugh or cart, 
My Muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


O for a spunk o’ Allan’s glee, 

Or Fergusson’s, the bauld an’ slee, 
Or bright Lapraik’s, my friend to be, 
If ean hit zt! 

That would be lear eneugh for me, 
If I could get it. 


Now, sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Tho’ real friends, I b’lieve, are few; 
Yet, if your catalogue be fow, 
I’se no insist: 
But gif ye want ae friend that’s true, 
I’m on your list. 


— Robert Burns 


EPISTLE TO JAMES SMITH 


Dear Smit, the siee’st, pawkie thief, 
That e’er attempted stealth or rief! 
Ye surely hae some warlock-breef 
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Owre human hearts; 
For ne’er a bosom yet was prief 
Against your arts. 


For me, I swear by sun an’ moon, 
And ev’ry star that blinks aboon, 
Ye’ve cost me twenty pair o’ shoon, 
Just gaun to see you; 
And ev’ry ither pair that’s done, 
Mair taen I’m wi’ you. 


That auld, capricious carlin, Nature, 

To mak amends for scrimpit stature, 

She’s turn’d you off, a human creature 
On her first plan; 

And in her freaks, on ev’ry feature 


She’s wrote ““The Man.” 


Just now I’ve taen the fit o’ rhyme, 
My barmie noddle’s working prime, 
My fancy yerkit up sublime, 

Wy’ hasty summon: 
Hae ye a leisure-moment’s time 

To hear what’s comin? 


Some rhyme, a neebor’s name to lash; 
Some rhyme (vain thought!) for needfw’ cash; 
Some rhyme to court the countra clash, 
An’ raise a din; 
For me, an aim I never fash; 
I rhyme for fun. 


The star that rules my luckless lot, 
Has fated me the russet coat, 
An’ damn’d my fortune to the groat, 
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But, in requit, 
Has blest me with a random shot 
O’ countra wit. 


This while my notion’s taen a sklent, 
To try my fate in guid, black prent; 
But still the mair I’m that way bent, 
Something cries, ‘‘ Hoolie! 
I red you, honest man, tak tent! 
Ye’ll shaw your folly: 


““There’s ither poets, much your betters, 

Far seen in Greek, deep men o’ letters, 

Hae thought they had ensur’d their debtors, 
A’ future ages; 

Now moths deform, in shapeless tatters, 
Their unknown pages.” 


Then farewell hopes o’ laurel-boughs 

To garland my poetic brows! 

Henceforth [’ll rove where busy ploughs 
Are whistling thrang, 

An’ teach the lanely heights an’ howes 
My rustic sang. 


I’ll wander on, wi’ tentless heed 

How never-halting moments speed, 

Till Fate shall snap the brittle thread; 
Then, all unknown, 

I’ll lay me with th’ inglorious dead, 
Forgot and gone! 


But why o’ Death begin a tale? 
Just now we’re living sound an’ hale; 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 
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Heave Care o’er-side! 
And large, before Enjoyment’s gale, 
Let’s tak the tide. 


This life, sae far’s I understand, 

Is a’ enchanted fairy-land, 

Where pleasure is the magic-wand, 
That, wielded right, 

Maks hours like minutes, hand in hand, 
Dance by fu’ light. 


The magic-wand then let us wield; 
For, ance that five-an’-forty’s speel’d, 
See, crazy, weary, joyless Eild, 
Wi wrinkl’d face, 
Comes hostin, hirplin owre the field, 
Wi creepin’ pace. 


When ance life’s day draws near the gloamin, 
Then fareweel vacant, careless roamin; 
An’ fareweel cheerfu’ tankards foamin, 
An’ social noise: 
An’ fareweel dear, deluding Woman, 
The joy of joys! 


O Life! how pleasant, in thy morning, 

Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning! 

Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning, 
We frisk away, 

Like schoolboys, at th’ expected warning, 
To joy an’ play. 


We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose upon the brier, 
Unmindful that the thorn is near, 
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Among the leaves; 
And tho’ the puny wound appear, 
Short while it grieves. 


Some, lucky, find a flow’ry spot, 
For which they never toil’d nor swat; 
They drink the sweet and eat the fat, 
But care or pain; 
And haply eye the barren hut 
With high disdain. 


With steady aim, some Fortune chase; 
Keen Hope does ev’ry sinew brace; 
Thro’ fair, thro’ foul, they urge the race, 
And seize the prey: 
Then cannie, in some cozie place, 
They close the day. 


And others, like your humble servan’, 
Poor wights! nae rules nor roads observin, 
To right or left eternal swervin, 
They zig-zag on; 
Till, curst with age, obscure an’ starvin, 
They aften groan. 


Alas! what bitter toil an’ straining — 
But truce with peevish, poor complaining! 
Is Fortune’s fickle Luna waning? 
E’en let her gang! 
Beneath what light she has remaining, 
Let’s sing our sang. 


My pen I here fling to the door, 
And kneel, ye Pow’rs! and warm implore, 
‘Tho’ I should wander Terra o’er, 
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In all her climes, 
Grant me but this, I ask no more, 
Ay rowth o’ rhymes. 


“‘Gie dreeping roasts to countra lairds, 

Till icicles hing frae their beards; 

Gie fine braw claes to fine life-guards 
And ma ds of honor; 

And yill an’ whisky gie to cairds, 
Until they sconner. 


“A title, Dempster merits it; 

A garter gie to Willie Pitt; 

Gie wealth to some be-ledger’d cit, 
In cent per cent; 

But give me real, sterling wit, 
And I’m content. 


“While ye are pleas’d to keep me hale, 
I'll sit down o’er my scanty meal, 
Be’t water-brose or muslin-kail, 
Wi cheerfu’ face, 
As lang’s the Muses dinna fail 
To say the grace.” 


An anxious e’e I never throws 

Behint my lug, or by my nose; 

I jouk beneath Misfortune’s blows 
As weel’s I may; 

Sworn foe to sorrow, care, and prose, 
I rhyme away. 


O ye douce folk that live by rule, 
Grave, tideless-blooded, calm an’ cool, 
Compar’d wi’ you — O fool! fool! fool! 
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How much unlike! 
Your hearts are just a standing pool, 
Your lives, a dyke! 


Nae hair-brained, sentimental traces 
In your unletter’d, nameless faces! 
In arioso trills and graces 

Ye never stray; 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 


Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye’re wise; 

Nae ferly tho’ ye do despise 

The hairum-scairum, ram-stam boys, 
The rattlin squad: 

I see ye upward cast your eyes — 


Ye ken the road! 
Whilst I — but I shall haud me there, 


Wi you I'll scarce gang onie where — 
Then, Jamie, I shall say nae mair, 
But quat my sang, 
Content wi’ you to mak a pair, 
Whare’er I gang. 
— Robert Burns 


TO WILLIAM SIMPSON OF OCHILTREE 


I gat your letter, winsome Willie; 
Wi’ gratefu’ heart I thank you brawlie: 
Tho’ I maun say’t, I wad be silly 
And unco vain, 
Should I believe, my coaxin billie, 
Your flatterin strain. 
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But I’se believe ye kindly meant it: 

I sud be laith to think ye hinted 

Ironic satire, sidelins sklented, 
On my poor Musie; 

Tho’ in sic phraisin terms ye’ve penn’d it. 
I scarce excuse ye. 


My senses wad be in a creel, 
Should I but dare a hope to speel 
Wi Allan, or wi’ Gilbertfield, 
The braes o’ fame; 
Or Fergusson, the writer-chiel, 
A deathless name. 


(O Fergusson! thy glorious parts 

Ill suited law’s dry, musty arts! 

My curse upon your whunstane hearts, 
Ye E’nbrugh gentry! 

The tythe o’ what ye waste at cartes 
Wad stow’d his pantry!) 


Yet when a tale comes 1’ my head, 
Or lasses gie my heart a screed — 
As whyles they’re like to be my dead, 
(O sad disease!) 
I kittle up my rustic reed; 
It gies me ease. 


Auld Coila, now, may fidge fu’ fain, 
She’s gotten bardies o’ her ain; 
Chiels wha their chanters winna hain, 
But tune their lays, 
Till echoes a’ resound again 
Her weel-sung praise. 


To William Simpson of Ochiltree 


Nae poet thought her worth his while. 

To set her name in measur’d style; 

Sine lay like some unkend-of isle 
Beside New Holland, 

Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 
Besouth Magellan. 


Ramsay an’ famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth an’ Tay a lift aboon; 
Yarrow an’ Tweed, to monie a tune, 
Owre Scotland rings; 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an’ Doon 
Naebody sings. 


Th’ Illissus, Tiber, Thames, an’ Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunefu’ line: 
But, Willie, set your fit to mine, 
An’ cock your crest! 
We'll gar our streams and burnies shine 
Up wi’ the best. 


We'll sing auld Coila’s plains an’ fells, 
Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells, 
Her banks an’ braes, her dens an’ dells, 
Whare glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree, as story tells, 
Frae Suthron billies. 


At Wallace’ name, what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood? 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace’ side, 
Still pressing onward, red-wat-shod, 
Or glorious dy’d! 
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O, sweet are Coila’s haughs an’ woods, 

When lintwhites chant amang the buds, 

And jinkin hares, in amorous whids, 
Their loves enjoy; 

While thro’ the braes the cushat croods 
With wailfu’ cry! 


Ev’n winter bleak has charms to me, 
When winds rave thro’ the naked tree; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 
Are hoary gray; 
Or blinding drifts wild-furious flee, 
Dark’ning the day! 


O Nature! a’ thy shews an’ forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms! 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 
Wy? life an’ light; 
Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 
The lang, dark night! 


The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 

Till by himsel he learn’d to wander, 

Adown some trottin burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang: 

Oh, sweet to stray, an’ pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang! 


The warly race may drudge an’ drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch, an’ strive; 
Let me fair Nature’s face descrive, 

And I, wi’ pleasure, 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 

Bum owre their treasure. 


To William Simpson of Ochiltree 


Fareweel, my rhyme-composing brither! 
We've been owre lang unkenn’d to ither: 
Now let us lay our heads thegither, 

In love fraternal; 
May Envy wallop in a tether, 

Black fiend, infernal! 


While Highlandmen hate tolls an’ taxes; 
While moorlan’ herds like guid, fat braxies; 
While Terra Firma, on her axis, 

Diurnal turns; 
Count on a friend, in faith an’ practice, 

In Robert Burns. 


POSTSCRIPT 


My memory’s no worth a preen: 

I had amaist forgotten clean, 

Ye bade me write you what they mean 
By this New-Light, 

Bout which our herds sae aft hae been 


Maist like to fight. 


In days when mankind were but callans; 

At grammar, logic, an’ sic talents, 

They took nae pains their speech to balance, 
Or rules to gie, 

But spak their thoughts in plain, braid Lallans, 
Like you or me. 


In thae auld times, they thought the moon, 
Just like a sark, or pair o’ shoon, 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon 
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Gaed past their viewin; 
An’ shortly after she was done, 
They gat a new ane. 


This past for certain, undisputed; 

It ne’er cam 1’ their heads to doubt it, 

Till chiels gat up an’ wad confute it, 
An’ ca’d it wrang; 

An’ muckle din there was about it, 
Baith loud an’ lang. 


Some herds, weel learn’d upo’ the Beuk, 
Wad threap auld folk the thing misteuk; 
For ’t was the auld moon turn’d a neuk 
An’ out 0’ sight, 
An’ backlins-comin to the leuk, 
She grew mair bright. 


This was deny’d, it was afirm’d; 

The herds and hissels were alarm’d; 

The rev’rend gray-beards rav’d an’ storm’d, 
That beardless laddies 

Should think they better were inform’d 
Than their auld daddies. 


Frae less to mair, it gaed to sticks; 
Frae words an’ aiths, to clours an’ nicks; 
An’ monie a fallow gat his licks, 
Wi? hearty crunt; 
An’ some, to learn them for their tricks, 
Were hang’d an’ brunt. 


This game was play’d in monie lands, 
An’ Auld-Light caddies bure sic hands, 
That, faith, the youngsters took the sands 


To William Simpson of Ochiltree 


Wi nimble shanks 
Till lairds forbade, by strict commands, 
Sic bluidy pranks. 


But New-Light herds gat sic a cowe, 
Folk thought them ruin’d stick-an-stowe; 
Till now, amaist on ev’ry knowe 
Ye’ll find ane placed; 
An’ some, their New-Light fair avow, 
Just quite barefac’d. 


Nae doubt the Auld-Light flocks are bleatin; 
Their zealous herds are vex’d and sweatin; 
Mysel, I’ve even seen them greetin 

Wi’ girnin spite, 
To hear the moon sae sadly lie’d on 

By word an’ write. 


But shortly they will cowe the louns! 

Some Auld-Light herds in neebor touns 

Are mind’t, in things they ca’ balloons, 
To tak a flight, 

An’ stay ae month amang the moons, 
An’ see them right. 


Guid observation they will gie them; 


An’ when the auld moon’s gaun to lea’e them, 
The hindmost shaird, they'll fetch in wi’ them, 


Just 1’ their pouch; 
An’ when the New-Light billies see them, 
I think they'll crouch! 


Sae, ye observe that a’ this clatter 
Is naething but a ‘‘moonshine matter’’; 
But tho’ dull prose-folk Latin splatter 
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In logic tulzie, 
I hope we, Bardies, ken some better 
Than mind sic brulzie. 
— Robert Burns 


EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND 


I lang hae thought, my youthfu’ friend, 
A something to have sent you, 

Tho’ it should serve nae ither end 
Than just a kind memento: 

But how the subject theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine: 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang; 
Perhaps, turn out a sermon. 


Ye’ll try the world soon, my lad; 
And, Andrew dear, believe me, 

Ye’ll find mankind an unco squad, 
And muckle they may grieve ye: 

For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ev’n when your end’s attainéd: 

And a’ your views may come to nought, 
Where ev’ry nerve is strainéd. 


I'll no say, men are villains a’: 
The real, harden’d wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricked; 

But, Och! mankind are unco weak, 
Ar’ little to be trusted; 

If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted! 
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Yet they wha fa’ in Fortune’s strife, 
Their fate we should na censure; 

For still, th’ important end of life 
They equally may answer: 

A man may hae an honest heart, 
Tho’ poortith hourly stare him; 

A man may tak a neebor’s part, 
Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 


Ay free, aff han’, your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom cronie; 

But still keep something to yoursel 
Ye scarcely tell to onie: 

Conceal yoursel as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection: 

But keek thro’ ev’ry other man 
Wi? sharpen’d, sly inspection. 


The sacred lowe o’ weel-plac’d love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it: 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard of concealing; 

But, Och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling! 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justify’d by honor: 
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Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train-attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


The fear o’ Hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order; 

But where ye feel your honor grip, 
Let that ay be your border: 

Its slightest touches, instant pause — 
Debar a’ side-pretences; 

And resolutely keep its laws, 
Uncaring consequences. 


The great Creator to revere 
Must sure become the creature; 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 
And ev’n the rigid feature: 

Yet ne’er with wits profane to range 
Be complaisance extended; 

An atheist-laugh’s a poor exchange 


For Deity offended! 


When ranting round in Pleasure’s ring, 
Religion may be blinded; 

Or if she gie a random sting, 
It may be little minded; 

But when on life we’re tempest-driv’n -— 
A conscience but a canker — 

A correspondence fix’d wi’ Heav’n 
is sure a noble anchor! 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night BRT 


Adieu, dear, amiable youth! 
Your heart can ne’er be wanting! 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth, 
Erect your brow undaunting! 
In ploughman phrase, “‘God send you speed,” 
Still daily to grow wiser; 
And may ye better reck the rede, 
Than ever did th’ adviser! 
— Robert Burns 


THE COT TER’S SATURDAY" NIGHT 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. — Gray. 


I 


My loy’d, my honor’d, much respected friend! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays; 

With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end, 

My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise: 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 

What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 

Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween! 


Il 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 
The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose: 
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The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes — 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 


Ill 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise an’ glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonilie, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary kiaugh and care beguile, 

An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil. 


IV 


Belyve, the elder bairns come drappin’ in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roun’; 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 

In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to show a braw new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


Vv 
Wr joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 
The social hours, swift-wing’d, unnoticed fleet; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 
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The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view; 

The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


VI 
Their master’s an’ their mistress’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warnéd to obey; 
And mind their labors wi’ an eydent hand, 
And ne’er, tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk or play: 
““An’ O! be sure to fear the Lord alway, 
And mind your duty, duly, morn and night; 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might: 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright.” 


Vil 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad came o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 

Wi’ heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 

Weel pleas’d the mother hears it’s nae wild, worthless rake. 


VIII 
Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben; 
A strappin’ youth; he takes the mother’s eye; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
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The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 

But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu’ an’ sae grave; 

Weel pleas’d to think her bairn’s respected like the lave, 


Lx 
O happy love! where love like this is found; 
O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
I’ve pacéd much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare, 
“Tf Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
"T is when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning gale!” 


x 
Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling, smooth! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild? 


XI 
But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food, 
The sowp their only hawkie does afford, 
That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood; 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night itis 


The dame brings forth in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell; 
An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid; 

The frugal wife, garrulous, will tell 

How ’t was a towmond auld sin’ lint was i’ the bell. 


XII 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride; 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicious care, 

And “Let us worship God!”’ he says, with solemn air. 


XIII 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 

Or noble Elgin beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


XIV 
The priest-like father reads the sacred page: 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 
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Or how the royal Bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


XV 
Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme: 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He who bore in Heaven the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head; 
How His first followers and servants sped; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he who lone in Patmos banished 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 

command. 

XVI 
Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days, 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling Time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


XVII 
Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s ev’ry grace except the heart! 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night 


The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 


XVIIT 


Then homeward all take off their several way; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 

The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 

That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide; 

But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


XIX 


From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs. 


That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God”’: 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 
What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin’d! 


XX 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health and peace and sweet content! 
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And Oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 

Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov’d Isle. 


XXI 


O Thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide 

That stream’d thro’ Wallace’s undaunted heart, 
Who dar’d to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 

(The patriot’s God peculiarly Thou art, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 

O never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 

But still the patriot and the patriot-bard 

In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard! 


— Robert Burns 


BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEARING 
YOUNG CHARMS 


Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy-gifts fading away, 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment thou art; 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


Oft in the Stilly Night 539 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 
That the fervor and faith of a soul may be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear! 
No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose. 
— Thomas Moore 


OFT INGE, STILL YNIGHT 


Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears, 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimm’d and gone, 
The cheerful hearts: now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends so link’d together 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
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Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but him departed! 
Thus in the stilly night, 
Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
— Thomas Moore 


MAID OF ATHENS 
Zan mov, cas ayaa 


Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest; 
Hear my vow before I go, 

Zan pov, cas ayara@ 


By those tresses unconfined, 

Wooed by each A2gean wind; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 

Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 


Zan pov, cas ayare 


By that lip I long to taste; 

By that zone-encircled waist; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well; 
By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

Zen pov, cas ayarae 
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Maid of Athens! I am gone: 
Think of me, sweet! when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol, 
Athens holds my heart and soul: 
Can I cease to love thee? No! 
Zan mov, cas ayara@ 


— George Gordon Byron 


Seeleloms yy eet OeHbAR .. . 


From Don Juan, Canto I 


CXXT1 


— ’T is sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellowed, o’er the waters sweep; 
’*T is sweet to see the evening star appear; 

’T is sweet to listen as the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf; ’t is sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 


CXXIII 


’T is sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
’T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come; 
’T is sweet to be awakened by the lark, 
Or lulled by falling waters; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 
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CXXIV 


Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes 

In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth, 
Purple and gushing: sweet are our escapes 

From civic revelry to rural mirth; 
Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps; 

Sweet to the father is his first-born’s birth; 
Sweet is revenge — especially to women — 
Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen. 

— George Gordon Byron 


STANZAS WRITTEN ON THE ROAD BETWEEN 
FLORENCE AND PISA 


Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled? 
*T is but as a dead-flower with May-dew besprinkled: 
Then away with all such from the head that is hoary — 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


O Fame! — if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

*T was less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee; 
When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright in my story, 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 

— George Gordon Byron 


On This Day I Complete My Thirty-sixth Year 543 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charméd ocean’s pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lull’d winds seem dreaming. 


And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 

Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s asleep: 

So the spirit bows before thee 

‘To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 


— George Gordon Byron 


ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE: MY THIRTY-— 
Dl Dey BAR 


MISSOLONGHI, JAN 22, 1824 


’T is time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move: 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love! 
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My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone: 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone! 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 

A funeral pile! 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 

But wear the chain. 


But ’t is not thus — and ’t is not here — 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now 
Where Glory decks the hero’s bier, 
Or binds his brow. 


The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 


Awake! (not Greece — she is awake!) 
Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 


Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood ! — unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 


Of Beauty be. 


Dover Beach 545 


If thou regret’st thy youth, why live? 
The land of honorable death 
Is here: — up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! 


Seek out — less often sought than found — 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 
— George Gordon Byron 


DOVER BEACH 


The sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits; — on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the A‘gean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 
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The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d! 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
— Matthew Arnold 


WEST LONDON 


Crouched on the pavement, close by Belgrave Square, 
A tramp I saw, ill, moody, and tongue-tied. 

A babe was in her arms, and at her side 

A girl; their clothes were rags, their feet were bare. 


Some laboring men, whose work lay somewhere there, 
Pass’d opposite; she touched her girl, who hied 
Across, and begg’d, and came back satisfied. 

The rich she had let pass with frozen stare. 


Thought I: “Above her state this spirit towers; 
She will not ask of aliens, but of friends, 
Of sharers in a common human fate. 
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“She turns from that cold succor, which attends 
The unknown little from the unknowing great, 


And points us to a better time than ours.’ 
— Matthew Arnold 


A SUMMER NIGHT 


In the deserted, moon-blanch’d street, 
How lonely rings the echo of my feet! 
Those windows, which I gaze at, frown, 
Silent and white, unopening down, 
Repellent as the world; — but see, 

A break between the housetops shows 

The moon! and, lost behind her, fading dim 
Into the dewy dark obscurity 

Down at the far horizon’s rim, 

Doth a whole tract of heaven disclose! 


And to my mind the thought 

Is on a sudden brought 

Of a past night, and a far different scene. 
Headlands stood out into the meenlis deep 

As clearly as at noon; 

The spring-tide’s brimming flow 

Heaved dazzlingly between; 

Houses, with long white sweep, 

Girdled the glistening bay; 

Behind, through the soft air, 

The blue haze-cradled mountains spread away, 
That night was far more fair — 

But the same restless pacings to and fro, 

And the same vainly throbbing heart was there, 
And the same bright, calm moon. 
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And the calm moonlight seems to say: 
Hast thou then still the old unqutet breast, 
Which neither deadens into rest, 

Nor ever feels the fiery glow 

That whirls the spirit from itself away, 
But fluctuates to and fro, 

Never by passion quite possess’d 

And never quite benumb’d by the world’s sway? — 
And I, I know not if to pray 

Still to be what I am, or yield and be 
Like all the other men I see. 


For most men in a brazen prison live, 

Where, in the sun’s hot eye, 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 
Their lives to some unmeaning taskwork give, 
Dreaming of nought beyond their prison-wall. 
And as, year after year, 

Fresh products of their barren labor fall 

From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 

Gloom settles slowly down over their breast; 
And while they try to stem 

The waves of mournful thought by which they are prest, 
Death in their prison reaches them, 

Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest. 


And the rest, a few, 

Escape their prison and depart 

On the wide ocean of life anew. 

There the freed prisoner, where’er his heart 
Listeth, will sail; 


A Summer Night 


Nor doth he know how there prevail, 

Despotic on that sea, 

Trade-winds which cross it from eternity. 

Awhile he holds some false way, undebarr’d 

By thwarting signs, and braves 

The freshening wind and blackening waves. 

And then the tempest strikes him; and between 
The lightning-bursts is seen 

Only a driving wreck, 

And the pale master on his spar-strewn deck 
With anguish’d face and flying hair 

Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 
Still standing for some false, impossible shore. 
And sterner comes the roar 

Of sea and wind, and through the deepening gloom 
Fainter and fainter wreck and helmsman loom, 
And he too disappears, and comes no more. 


Is there no life, but these alone? 
Madman or slave, must man be one? 


Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain! 
Clearness divine! 

Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and, though so great, 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate; 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 
And, though so task’d, keep free from dust and soil! 
I will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who have long’d deeply once, and long’d in vain — 
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But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man’s head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency! 

How it were good to abide there, and breathe free; 
How fair a lot to fill 


Is left to each man still! 
— Matthew Arnold 


QUIET WORK 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity — 


Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity! 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 


Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 


— Matthew Arnold 
DHE BEG EReeaAR | 


Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare! 
“Christ,” some one says, “‘was human as we are; 
No judge eyes us from Heaven, our sin to scan; 


Philomela Sst 


“We live no more, when we have done our span.” — 
“Well, then, for Christ,’ thou answerest, “who can care? 
From sin, which Heaven records not, why forbear? 

Live we like brutes our lives without a plan!” 


So answerest thou; but why not rather say: 
“Hath man no second life? — Pitch this one high! 
Sits there no judge in Heaven, our sin to see? — 


“ More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 
Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 


— Matthew Arnold 


PHILOMELA 


Hark! ah, the nightingale — 

The tawny-throated! 

Hark, from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 
What triumph! hark!— what pain! 


O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, after many years, in distant lands, 
Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain 
That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old-world pain — 
Say, will it never heal? 

And can this fragrant lawn 

With its cool trees, and night, 

And °*the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew, 

To thy rack’d heart and brain 

Afford no balm? 
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Dost thou to-night behold, 

Here, through the moonlight on this English grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 

Dost thou again peruse 

With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 

The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame? 

Dost thou once more assay 

Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 

Poor fugitive, the feathery change 

Once more, and once more seem to make resound 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale? 

Listen, Eugenia — 

How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves! 
Again — thou hearest? 

Eternal passion! 

Eternal pain! 

y — Matthew Arnold 
\/ THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 
Come, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away! 

This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go — 
Call once yet! 
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In a voice that she will know: 
“Margaret! Margaret!’’ 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wiid with pain — 
Surely she will come again! 

Call her once and come away; 

This way, this way! 

“Mother dear, we cannot stay! 
The wild white horses foam and fret.” 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-wall’d town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore, 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day; 
Come away, come away! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
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Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green sea; 
She said: “I must go, for my kinfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

*T will be Easter-time in the world — ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here with thee.” 
I said: ‘‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


{»? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 
“The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 
Long prayers,” I said, “‘in the world they say; 
Come!” I said; and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d town; 
Through the narrow paved streets where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
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From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

“Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,” I said, “‘we are long alone; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book! 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more! 


Down, down, down! 
Down to the depths of the sea! 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Hark what she sings: “‘O joy, O joy, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy! 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun!”’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the spindle drops from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 
And her eyes are set in a stare; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
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From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh; 


For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 


And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away children; 
Come children, come down! 
The hoarse wind blows coldly; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing: “‘Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea.” 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 

On the blanch’d sands a gloom; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
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Up the creeks we will hie, 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town; 
At the church on the hill-side — 
And then come back down. 
Singing: “‘There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 

— Matthew Arnold 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and inthe mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat — and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet — 
‘All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 
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I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities; 
(For, though I knew His love Who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside) 
But, if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clangéd bars; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon. 
I said to dawn: Be sudden — to eve: Be soon; 
With thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
From this tremendous Lover! 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 

They clanged His chariot ’thwart a heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o’ their feet: — 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 

Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
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Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat — 
““Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; 
But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies, 
They at least are for me, surely for me! 
I turned me to them very wistfully; 
But just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 
“Come then, ye other children, Nature’s — share 
With me” (said I) “your delicate fellowship; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
Wantoning 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
Underneath her azured dais, 
Quaffing, as your taintless way is, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.” 
So it was done: 
I in their delicate fellowship was one — 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
I knew all the swift importings 
On the wilful face of skies; 
I knew how the clouds arise 
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Spumed of the wild sea-snortings; 
All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with — made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine — 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I; in sound J speak — 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness: 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 
Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet — 
“Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 
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Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenceless utterly. 
I slept, methinks, and woke 
And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smears, 
I stand amid the dust 0’ the mounded years — 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 
Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist; 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding; cords of all too weak account 
For earth with heavy griefs so overplussed. 
Ah! is Thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 
Ah! must — 
Designer Infinite! — 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 
My freshness spent its wavering shower 1’ the dust; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 
Such is; what is to be? 
The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rind? 
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I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity; 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again; 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned; 
His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest fields 
Be dunged with rotten death? 


Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 
That Voice is round me like a Lursting sea; 
“And is thy earth so marred, 
Shattered on shard on shard? 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 
Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 
Seeing none but I make much of naught” (He said), 
“And human love needs human meriting: 
How hast thou merited — 
Of all man’s clotted clay, the dingiest clot? 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art! 
Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 
All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
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All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come.” 


Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His uand, outstretched caressingly? 
“‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.”’ 
— Francis Thompson 


Blea Viele HA] WALKS: 
From Song of Myself 


I am he that walks with the tender and growing night, 
I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 


Press close, bare-bosomed night — press close, magnetic, 
nourishing night! 

Night of south winds — night of the large few stars! 

Still, nodding night — mad, naked, summer night. 


Smile, O voluptuous, cool-breath’d earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 

Earth of the departed sunset — earth of the mountains, 
misty-topt! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon, just tinged 
with blue! 

Earth of shine and dark, mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds, brighter and clearer for 
my sake! 

Far-swooping, elbow’d earth — rich, apple-blossom’d earth! 


Smile, for your lover comes! 
— Walt Whitman 
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WHEN I PERUSE THE CONQUER’D FAME 


When I peruse the conquer’d fame of heroes and the vic- 
tories of mighty generals, I do not envy the generals, 

Nor the President in his Presidency, nor the rich in his 
great house; 

But when I hear of the brotherhood of lovers, how it was 
with them, 

How together through life, through dangers, odium, un- 
changing, long and long, 

Through youth and through middle and old age, how un- 
faltering, how affectionate and faithful they were, 
Then I am pensive — I hastily walk away fill’d with the bit- 

terest envy. 


— Walt Whitman 


I SAW IN LOUISIANA A LIVE-OAK GROWING 


I saw in Louisiana a live-oak growing, — 

All alone stood it, and the moss hung down from the branches; 

Without any companion it grew there, uttering joyous leaves 
of dark green, 

And its look, rude, unbending, lusty, made me think of 
myself; 

But I wonder’d how it could utter joyous leaves, standing 
alone there, without its friend, its lover near — for I 
knew I could not; 

And I broke off a twig with a certain number of leaves upon 
it, and twined around it a little moss, 

And brought it away — and I have placed it in sight in my 
room; 

It is not needed to remind me as of my own dear friends 

(For I believe lately I think of little else than of them), 
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Yet it remains to me a curious token, it makes me think of 
manly love; 

For all that, and though the live-oak glistens there in Louis- 
iana, solitary in a wide flat space, 

Uttering joyous leaves all its life without a friend, a lover, 
near, 

I know very well I could not. 


— Walt Whitman 


I HEAR IT WAS CHARGED AGAINST ME 


I hear it was charged against me that I sought to destroy 
institutions, — 

But really I am neither for nor against institutions, 

(What indeed have I in common with them? or what with 
the destruction of them?) 

Only I will establish in the Mannahatta and in every city 
of these States inland and seaboard, 

And in the fields and woods, and above every keel little 
or large that dents the water, 

Without edifices or rules or trustees or any argument, 

The institution of the dear love of comrades. 


— Walt Whitman 


THIS MOMENT YEARNING AND THOUGHTFUL 


This moment yearning and thoughtful sitting alone, 
It seems to me there are other men in other lands yearning 


and thoughtful, 
It seems to me I can look over and behold them in Germany, 


Italy, France, Spain, | 
Or far, far away, in China, or in Russia or Japan, talking 


other dialects, 
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And it seems to me if I could know those men I should 
become attached to them as I do to men in my own 
lands. 

Ch, I know we should be brethren and lovers, — 

I know I should be happy with them. 

— Walt Whitman 


I STROVE WITH NONE 


I strove with none; for none was worth my strife; 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the frre of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
— Walter Savage Landor 


TO ROBERT BROWNING 


There is delight in singing, tho’ none hear 
Beside the singer; and there is delight 
In praising, tho’ the praiser sit alone 
And see the praised far off him, far above. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 
Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: the breeze 
Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 
The Siren waits thee, singing song for song. 

— Walter Savage Landor 
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THE LOST LEADER 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allow’d; 
How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags — were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, follow’d him, honor’d him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learn’d his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us, — they watch from their 
graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
— He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 
We shall march prospering, — not thro’ his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us, — not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 
Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
One more devil’s-triumph and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 
Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! | 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain, 
Forced praise on our part — the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again! 
Best fight on well, for we taught him — strike gallantly, 
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Menace our heart ere we master his own; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
. Pardon’d in heaven, the first by the throne! 
P — Robert Browning 


SONG 
From Pippa Passes 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearl’d; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in His heaven — 
All’s right with the world! 


— Robert Browning 


MEETING AT NIGHT 1 


The gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed 1’ the slushy sand. 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, through its joys and fears. 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 
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PARTING AT MORNING /;-~ 


Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim: 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me. 


— Robert Browning 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 


Where the quiet-color’d end of evening smiles 
Miles and miles 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half-asleep 

Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop — 

Was the site once of a city great and gay, 
(So they say) 

Of our country’s very capital, its prince 
Ages since 

Held his court in, gather’d councils, wielding far 
Peace or war. 


Now, — the country does not even boast a tree, 
As you see, 

To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 
From the hills 

Intersect and give a name to, (else they run 
Into one) 

Where the domed and daring palace shot its spires 
Up like fires 
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O’er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 
Bounding all, 

Made of marble, men might march on nor be press’d, 
Twelve abreast. 


And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 
Never was! 

Such a carpet as, this summer-time, o’erspreads 
And embeds 

Every vestige of the city, guess’d alone, 
Stock or stone —- 

Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 
Long ago; 

Lust of glory prick’d their hearts up, dread of shame 
Struck them tame; 

And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 
Bought and sold. 


Now, — the single little turret that remains 
On the plains, 

By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored, 

While the patching houseleek’s head of blossom winks 
Thro’ the chinks — 

Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 
Sprang sublime, 

And a burning ring, all round, the chariots traced 
As they raced, 

And the monarch and his minions and his dames 
View’d the games. 


And I know, while thus the quiet-color’d eve 
Smiles to leave 
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To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece 
In such peace, 
And the slopes and rills in undistinguish’d gray 
Melt away — 
That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 
Waits me there 
In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 
For the goal, 
When the king look’d, where she looks now, breathless, dumb 
Till I come. 


But he look’d upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 

All the mountains topp’d with temples, all the glades’ 
Colonnades, 

All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts, — and then, 
All the men! 

When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 
Either hand 

On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 
Of my face, ) 

Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 
Each on each. 


In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and North, 

And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
As the sky, 

Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force — 
Gold, of course. 

Oh heart! oh blood that freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth’s returns 
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For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best. 


— Robert Browning 


y 
A 


HOME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossom’d pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush: he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children’s dower — 

Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 


— Robert Browning 


Prospice Poe 


PROSPICE 


Fear death? — to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attain’d, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gain’d, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


— Robert Browning 
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1\f MY LAST DUCHESS 
FERRARA 

That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will’t please you sit and look at her? [I said 
“Fra Pandolf” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 
And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’t was not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 
Fra Pandolf chanced to say, “Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,”’ or “ Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat’’: such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart — how shall I say? — too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, *t was all one! My favor at her breast, 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 
The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 
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Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good! but thanked 

Somehow — I know not how — as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 

With anybody’s gift. Who'd stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 

In speech — (which I have not) — to make your will 

Quite clear to such an one, and say, “ Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark”’ — and if she let 

Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 

— E’en then would be some stooping; and I choose 

Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 

Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 

Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 

Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 

As if alive. Will ’t please you rise? We’ll meet 

The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 

Is ample warrant that no just pretence 

Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as | avowed 

At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 

Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 

Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 

Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 
—Robert Browning 


From RABBI BEN EZRA 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
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Our times are in His hand 
Who sa’th, “A whole I plann’d, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid.” 


Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sigh’d, ““Which rose make ours, 
Which lily leave and then as best recall?” 
Not that, admiring stars, 

It yearn’d, “‘Nor Jove, nor Mars; 


Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends them 
all!” 


Not for such hopes and fears 

Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 

Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 

Finish’d and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but form’d to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men; 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw-cramm’d 
beast? 


Rejoice we are allied 

To That which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 


Hear, Sweet Spirit, Hear the Spell B77 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


For thence, — a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks, — 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 


What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
To man, propose this test — 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 
— Robert Browning 
SONG 
From Osorio 
Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel! 
So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long-lingering knell. 


And at evening evermore, 

In a chapel on the shore, 

Shall the chaunters sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

Doleful masses chaunt for thee, 
Miserere Domine! 
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Hark! the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea: 
The boatmen rest their oars and say, 
Miserere Domine! 
— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


KUBLA KHAN 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 


A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted © 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced: 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
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Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reach’d the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she play’d, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’t would win me 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

— Samuel Taylor Coleridgs 
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FRIENDSHIP 
From Christabel 


Alas! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny; and youth 1s vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 


They parted — ne’er to meet again! 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between. 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 
— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 
From Endymion 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 


La Belle Dame sans Merci 


Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 
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— John Keats 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


“QO what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


“QO what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


“T see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
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And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.” 


“IT met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful — a faery’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


“T made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


‘I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


**She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna-dew, 
And sure in language strange she said, 

‘I love thee true.’ 


“She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore; 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 

With kisses four. 


“And there she lulléd me asleep, 
And there I dream’d — Ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 


On the cold hill’s side. 


Ode to Autumn 583 
SN a 
‘“‘T saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried — ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!’ 


“T saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke and found me here 


On the cold hill’s side. 


‘‘And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 
— John Keats 


ODE TO AUTUMN 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease; 
For Summer has o’erbrimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
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Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

— John Keats 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
— Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 


To One Who Has Been Long in City Pent 585 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 
— John Keats 


WHEN I HAVE FEARS 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piléd books, in charact’ry 

Hold like rich garners the full-ripen’d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour! 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love; — then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 


— John Keats 


TO ONE WHO HAS BEEN LONG IN CITY 
PENT 


To one who has been long in city pent, 

’T is very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven, — to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue frmament. . 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
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Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by, 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 
— John Keats 


ON. THE SEA 


Tt keeps eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 

Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the spell 

Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 

Often ’t is in such gentle temper found, 

That scarcely will the very smallest shell 

Be mov’d for days from where it sometime fell, 

When last the winds of Heaven were unbound. 

O ye! who have your eyeballs vex’d and tir’d, 

Feast them upon the wideness of the sea; 

O ye! whose ears are dimm’d with uproar rude, 

Cr fed too much with cloying melody, — 

Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 

Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quired! 
—John Kear 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
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*T is not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and.the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards; 
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Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalméd darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seascnable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a muséd rhyme, 

To take into the air my quiet breath, 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
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Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well ° 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’t is buried deep, 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music: — Do I wake or sleep? 
— John Keats 


ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 
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Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unweariéd, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, ‘ 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


To the Moon 591 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


— John Keats 
SONG 


She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be, 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me; 
Oh! then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light. 


But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne’er reply, 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye: 
Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 
— Hartley Coleridge 


TO THE MOON 


Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 
Wandering companionless 
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Among the stars that have a different birth, — 
And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 

— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


THE INDIAN SERENADE 


I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright: 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me — who knows how? 
To thy chamber-window, Sweet! 


The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream — 
The champak odors fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine, 

O belovéd as thou art! 


Oh lift me from the grass! 
Ldie, I faint. tail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 
My heart beats loud and fast; 
Oh! press it close to thine again 
Where it will break at last. 
— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Ode to the West Wind 593 


MUSIC, WHEN SOFT VOICES DIE 


Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory; 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
I 
O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 


Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Oestroyer and preserver; hear, oh, hear! 
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II 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Mznad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height 
The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: oh, hear! 


III 


Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 


All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 
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Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: oh, hear! 


IV 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Vv 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
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Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unwakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Sage CEC LO) LL) 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


T sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ’t is my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 


The Cloud 597 


Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And J all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depths of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
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Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen thro’ me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, — 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch thro’ which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-colored bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass thro’ the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but | cannot die. 
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For after the rain, when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph,— 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


TOONIGHT 


Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day; 

Kiss her until she be wearied out; 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand — 
Come, long-sought! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 
I sighed for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
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And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noontide bee, 
Shall I nestle near thy side? 
Wouldst thou me? — And I replied, 
No, not thee! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon; 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, belovéd Night, — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 
Come soon, soon! 


— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Ay DIRGE 


Rough wind, that moanest loud 
Grief too sad for song; 

Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 

Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 

Bare woods, whose branches strain, 

Deep caves and dreary main,— 
Wail for the world’s wrong! 


— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Stanzas, Written in Dejection 60% 


ONE WORD IS TOO OFTEN PROFANED 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


I can give not what men call love; 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not: 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 


From the sphere of our sorrow? 
— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


STANZAS 


WRITTEN IN DEJECTION, NEAR NAPLES 


The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright; 
Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent might; 
The breath of the moist earth is light 
Around its unexpanded buds; 
Like many a voice of one delight, 
The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 
The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 
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I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown; 
I sit upon the sands alone — 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 
How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 


Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned — 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround — 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; — 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 


Some might lament that I were cold, 
As I, when this sweet day is gone, 
Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 


When the Lamp Is Shattered 603 


Insults with this untimely moan; 
They might lament — for I am one 
Whom men love not, — and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 
— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


WHEN THE LAMP IS SHATTERED 


When the lamp is shattered, 
The light in the dust lies dead; 
When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow’s glory is shed; 
When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remembered not; 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendor 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute: — 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest; 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed. 
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O Love! who bewailest 

The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 


Its passions will rock thee, 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 
— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


TO A SKYLARK 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest, 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


To a Skylark 605 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight — 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, — we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 
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Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view: 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy-winged thieves: 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, — 
All that ever was, 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass: 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
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What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance, 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 
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Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 


— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


ADONAIS 


I 


I weep for Adonais — he is dead! 
Oh, weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head! 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 
And teach them thine own sorrow; say: ‘‘With me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 

An echo and a light unto eternity!” 


II 


Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 

In darkness? where was lorn Urania 

When Adonais died? With veiléd eyes, 

’Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamored breath, 

Rekindled all the fading melodies, 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse beneath, 
He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of death. 
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III 


Oh, weep for Adonais — he is dead! 
Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep! 
Yet wherefore? Quench within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep, 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep; 
For he is gone where all things wise and fair 
Descend: — oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 
Will yet restore him to the vital air; 
Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 


IV 


Most musical of mourners, weep again! 
Lament anew, Urania! — He died, 
Who was the sire of an immortal strain, 
Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride 
The priest, the slave, and the liberticide 
Trampled and mocked with many a loathéd rite 
Of lust and blood; he went, unterrified, 
Into the gulf of death; but his clear Sprite 
Yet reigns o’er earth, the third among the sons of light. 


Vi 


Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 
Not all to that bright station dared to climb: 
And happier they their happiness who knew, 
Whose tapers yet burn through that night of time 
In which suns perished; others more sublime, 
Struck by the envious wrath of man or God, 
Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 
And some yet live, treading the thorny road, 
Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s serene abode. 
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Vi 


But now, thy youngest, dearest one, has perished, 
The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished, 
And fed with true love tears instead of dew; 
Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 
Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last, 
The bloom, whose petals, nipt before they blew, 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 

The broken lily lies — the storm is overpast. 


VII 


To that high Capital, where kingly Death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 
He came; and bought, with price of purest breath, 
A grave among the eternal. — Come away! 
Haste, while the vault of b'ue Italian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 
Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 


VILE 


He will awake no more, oh, never more! 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place; 
The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness and the law 
Of change shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 
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Ix 


Oh, weep for Adonais! — The quick Dreams, 

The passion-wingéd Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 

Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 

The love which was its music, wander not, — 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they sprung; and mourn their lot 

Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 
They ne’er will gather strength, nor find a home again. 


x 


And one with trembling hand clasps his cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries, 

“Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 

A tear some dream hath loosened from his brain.” 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise! 

She knew not ’t was her own, as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 


XI 


One from a lucid urn of starry dew 

Washed his light limbs, as if embalming them; 
Another clipped her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem; 
Another in her wilful grief would break 

Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 

A greater loss with one which was more weak; 


And dull the barbéd fire against his frozen cheek. 
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XII 


Another Splendor on his mouth alit, 
That mouth whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 
And pass into the panting heart beneath 
With lightning and with music; the damp death 
Quenched its caress upon his icy lips; 
And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight vapor, which the cold night clips, 
It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its eclipse. 


XIII 


And others came, — Desires and Adorations, 

Wingéd Persuasions and veiled Destinies. 

Splendors and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 

Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 

Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 

Came in slow pomp; — the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 


XIV 


All he had loved, and moulded into thought 
From shape, and hue, and odor, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aérial eyes that kindle day; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 
And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 
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XV 


Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 
And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 
Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day; 
Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds: — a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 


XVI 


Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown, 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 
To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais; wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 
With dew all turned to tears, odor, to sighing ruth. 


XVII 


Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 

Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain: 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 

Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 

Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 

Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 

As Albion wails for thee; the curse of Cain 

Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest! 
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XVIII 


Ah, woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year; 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows, reappear; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons’ bier; 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 
Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 


XIX 


Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst, 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 
All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst, 
Diffuse themselves, and spend in love’s delight 
The beauty and the joy of their renewéd might. 


XX 


The leprous corpse, touched by this spirit tender, 
Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 
Like incarnations of the stars, when splendor 
Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death, 
And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath; 
Nought we know dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning? th’ intense atom glows 

A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 
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XXI 
Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 


But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 

The actors or spectators? Great and mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 


XXII 


He will awake no more, oh, never more! 

“Wake thou,” cried Misery, ‘childless Mother, rise 

Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s core, 

A wound more fierce than his with tears and sighs.” 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania’s eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 

Had held in holy silence, cried, “Arise!” 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung, 
From her ambrosial rest the fading Splendor sprung. 


XXIIT 


She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 

Out of the East, and follows wild and drear 

The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 

Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Has left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow and fear 

So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania, 

So saddened round her like an atmosphere 

Of stormy mist, so swept her on her way, 
Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 
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XXIV 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 
Through camps and cities rough with stone and steel, 
And human hearts, which to her airy tread 
Yielding not, wounded the invisible 
Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell; 
And barbéd tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they, 
Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 
Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 
Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


XXV 


In the death-chamber for a moment Death, 
Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 
Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 
Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 
Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight. 
“Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 
As silent lightning leaves the starless night! 
Leave me not!” cried Urania: her distress 
Roused Death; Death rose and smiled, and met her vain 
caress. 
XXVI 
“Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again; 
Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 
And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That word, that kiss shall all thoughts else survive, 
With food of saddest memory kept alive, 
Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 
All that I am to be as thou now art! 
But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence depart! 
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XXVIT 


“O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 
Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 
Defenceless as thou wert, oh! where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear? 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 
The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like deer. 


XXVIIT 


“The herded wolves, bold only to pursue, 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead, 

The vultures, to the conqueror’s banner true, 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion, — how they fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow, 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 

And smiled! — The spoilers tempt no second blow; 
They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low. 


XXIX 


“The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 

And the immortal stars awake again; 

So it is in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare, and veiling heaven, and when 

It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.” 
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XXX 


Thus ceased she; and the mountain shepherds came, 
Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent; 
The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 
Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 
An early but enduring monument, 
Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow; from her wilds Ierne sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 
And love taught grief to fall like music from his tongue. 


XXXI 


’Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men, companionless 

As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 

Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 

Actzon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 


XXXII 


A pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift — 
A Love in desolation masked — a Power 
Girt round with weakness — it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour; 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
A breaking billow; — even whilst we speak 
Is it not broken? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly; on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break. 
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XXXIII 


His head was bound with pansies overblown 
And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 
And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 
Round whose rude shaft dark ivy tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noon-day dew, 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and apart; 

A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart. 


XXXIV 


All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears; well knew that gentle band 
Who in another’s fate now wept his own, 

As in the accents of an unknown land 

He sang new sorrow; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: ‘“‘Who art thou?” 
He answered not, but with a sudden hand 

Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 


Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s. Oh! that it should be so! 


XXXV 


What softer voice is hushed over the dead? 
Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown? 
What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed, 
In mockery of monumental stone, 
The heavy heart heaving without a moan? 
If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise, 
Taught, soothed, loved, honored the departed one, 
Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs, 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice. 
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XXXVI 


Our Adonais has drunk poison — oh! 
What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 
The nameless worm would now itself disown; 
It felt, yet could escape the magic tone 
Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and wrong, 
But what was howling in one breast alone, 
Silent with expectation of the song, 
Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre unstrung. 


XXXVII 


Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 
Live! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 
Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 
And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow; 
Remorse and Self-contempt shall cling to thee; 
Hot Shame shall burn upon thy secret brow, 
And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt — as now. 


XXXVIII 


Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion-kites that scream below; 
He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 


Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame. 
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XXXIX 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 
He hath awakened from the dream of life — 
°T is we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. — We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 


XL 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not, and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain; 

Nor when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 


XLI 


He lives, he wakes — ’t is Death is dead, not he; 
Mourn not for Adonais. — Thou young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendor, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest 1s not gone; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 

Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! 
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XLII 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 
Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 


Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 


XLIII 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear, 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear, 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 


From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light. 


XLIV 


The splendors of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 
And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it for what 

Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 


And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 
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XLV 


The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought, 
Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 
Rose pale, — his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 
And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 
Arose; and Lucan, by his death approved; 
Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 


XLVI 


And many more, whose names on Earth are dark, 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 
Rose, robed in dazzling immortality. 
“Thou art become as one of us,” they cry; 
“Tt was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid a Heaven of song. 
Assume thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of our throng!” 


XLVII 


Who mourns for Adonais? Oh, come forth, 
Fond wretch! and know thyself and him aright. 
Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth; 
As from a centre, dart thy spirit’s light 
Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 
Satiate the void circumference: then shrink 
Even to a point within our day and night; 
And keep thy heart light, lest it make thee sink 
When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee to the brink. 
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XLVIII 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre, 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy: ’t is nought 

That ages, empires, and religions there 

Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought; 

For such as he can lend, — they borrow not 

Glory from those who made the world their prey; 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 

Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 


XLIX 


Go thou to Rome, — at once the Paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 
And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 
And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 
Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 
Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread; 


L 


And grey walls moulder round, on which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extinguished breath. 
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LI 


Here pause: these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each; and if the seal is set, 
Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 
Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 
Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become? 


LII 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. — Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 
Follow where all is fled! — Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words are weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


LIII 


Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart? 
Thy hopes are gone before: from all things here 
They have departed; thou shouldst now depart! 
A light is past from the revolving year, 
And man, and woman; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 
The soft sky smiles, — the low wind whispers near: 
’T is Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join together. 
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LIV 


That light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move, 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 

Which, through the web of being blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


LV 


The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 
The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 
I am borne darkly, fearfully afar; 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


TO WORDSWORTH 


Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know 

That things depart which never may return; 
Childhood and youth, friendship and love’s first glow, 
Have fled like sweet dreams, leaving thee to mourn. 
These common woes I feel. One loss is mine, 

Which thou too feel’st, yet I alone deplore; 

Thou wert as a lone star whose light did shine 


In London, September, 1802 


On some frail bark in winter’s midnight roar; 
Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude; 

In honored poverty thy voice did weave 

Songs consecrate to truth and liberty; — 
Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve, 

Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be. 
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— Percy Bysshe Shelley 


IT IS A BEAUTEOUS EVENING 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea: 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 


Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 


If thou appear untouch’d by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

. Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 


— William Wordsworth 


IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1802 


O Friend! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 
To think that now our life is only drest 
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For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 
Or groom! — We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest; 

The wealthiest man among us Is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 


— William Wordsworth 


LONDON, 1802 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


— William Wordsworth 


Upon Westminster Bridge 629 


ENGLAND AND SWITZERLAND 


Two Voices are there; one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains; each a mighty Voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 
There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought’st against him, — but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 
Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft: 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left — 
For high-soul’d Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 
And neither awful Voice be heard by Thee! 
— William Wordsworth 


UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1802 


Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
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The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 
— William Wordsworth 


THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 


The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not. — Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 

— William Wordsworth 


ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE 
VENETIAN REPUBLIC 


Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee; 
And was the safeguard of the West: the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest child of liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate; 

And when she took unto herself a mate 


Lines Written in Early Spring 631 


She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reach’d its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great, is pass’d away. 
— William Wordsworth 


BETWEEN NAMUR AND LIEGE 


What lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose? 

Is this the stream, whose cities, heights, and plains, 

War’s favorite playground, are with crimson stains 

Familiar, as the Morn with pearly dews? 

The Morn, that now, along the silver Meuse, 

Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the swains 

To tend their silent boats and ringing wains, 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 

The ripening corn beneath it. As mine eyes 

Turn from the fortified and. threatening hill, 

How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 

With its grey rocks clustering in pensive shade — 

That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 

From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still! 
— William Wordsworth 


LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING 


I heard a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 
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To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’t is my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure: — 
But the least motion which they made 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 
And I must think, do all I can, 


That there was pleasure there. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 


— William Wordsworth 


THE SOLITARYREARER 


Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 


The Solitary Reaper 633 


Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending; — 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no mote. 


— William Wordsworth 
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THERE WAS A BOY 


There was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander! — many a time, 

At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake; 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him. — And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, — with quivering peals, 
And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled; concourse wild 

Of jocund din! And, when there came a pause 
Of silence such as baffled his best skill: 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain-torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This boy was taken from his mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
Pre-eminent in beauty is the vale 
Where he was born and bred: the church-yard hangs 
Upon a slope above the village-school; 

And, through that church-yard when my way has led 


Lines: Nay, Traveller! Rest. 635 


——____ 


On summer-evenings, I believe, that there 
A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute — looking at the grave in which he lies! 
— William Wordsworth 


LINES 


LEFT UPON A SEAT IN A YEW-TREE, WHICH STANDS 

NEAR THE LAKE OF ESTHWAITE, ON A DESOLATE 

PART OF THE SHORE, COMMANDING A BEAUTIFUL 
PROSPECT 


Nay, Traveller! rest. This lonely Yew-tree stands 
Far from all human dwelling: what if here 
No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb? 
What if the bee love not these barren boughs? 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves, 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

Who he was 
That piled these stones and with the mossy sod 
First covered, and here taught this aged Tree 
With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
I well remember. — He was one who owned 
No common soul. In youth by science nursed, 
And led by nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favored Being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow; ’gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate, 
And scorn, — against all enemies prepared, 
All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service; wherefore he at once 
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With indignation turned himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustained his soul 
In solitude. — Stranger! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him; and here he loved to sit, 
His only visitants a straggling sheep, 
The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper; 
And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath, 
And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o’er, 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life: 
And, lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene, — how lovely ’t is 
Thou seest, — and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous! Nor, that time, 
When nature had subdued him to herself, 
Would he forget those Beings to whose minds, 
Warm from the labors of benevolence, 
The world, and human life, appeared a scene 
Of kindred loveliness: then he would sigh, 
Inly disturbed, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel: and so, lost Man! 
On visionary views would fancy feed, 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 
He died, — this seat his only monument. 

If Thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger! henceforth be warned; and know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness; that he, who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
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Which he has never used; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, ] 

The least of Nature’s works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, Thou! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love; 
True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 


In lowliness of heart. 
— William Wordsworth 


INFLUENCE*OF NATURAL OBJECTS 


IN CALLING FORTH AND STRENGTHENING THE IMAGI- 
NATION IN BOYHOOD AND EARLY YOUTH 


Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 
Thou Soul, that art the Eternity of thought! 
And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion! not in vain, 
By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of Man; 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature; purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, — until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
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With stinted kindness. In November days, 
When vapors rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely scene more lonesome; among woods 
At noon; and ’mid the calm of summer nights, 
When, by the margin of the trembling lake, 
Beneath the gloomy hills, homeward I went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine: 
Mine was it in the fields both day and night, 
And by the waters, all the summer long. 
And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 
The cottage-windows through the twilight blazed, 
I heeded not the summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us; for me 
It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 
The village-clock tolled six — I wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home. — All shod with steel 
We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, — the resounding horn, 
The pack loud-chiming, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle: with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far-distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnoticed while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
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Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the reflex of a star; 

Image, that, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain: and oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 

Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me — even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 


Till all was tranquil as a summer sea. 
—William Wordsworth 


TORDHE. CUCKOO 
O blithe New-comer! I have heard, 


I hear thee and rejoice. 
O Cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 


Or but a wandering Voice? 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 
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Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 


The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love; 
Still longed for, never seen. 


And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 


O blessed Bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place; 
That is fit home for Thee! 
— William Wordsworth 


MY HEART LEAPS UP WHEN I 
BEHOLD 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 


To a Sky-Lark 


So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
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— William Wordsworth 


TO A SKY-LARK 


Up with me! up with me into the clouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Singing, singing, 
With clouds and sky about thee ringing, 
Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind! 


I have walk’d through wildernesses dreary 
And to-day my heart is weary; 

Had I now the wings of a Faery, 

Up to thee would I fly. . 

There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me high and high 

To thy banqueting-place in the sky. 


Joyous as morning 
Thou art laughing and scorning; 
Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy rest, 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken Lark! thou would’st be loth 
To be such a traveller as I. 
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Happy, happy Liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river 

Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 
Joy and jollity be with us both! 


Alas! my journey, rugged and uneven, 

Through prickly moors or dusty ways must wind; 

But hearing thee, or others of thy kind, 

As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 

I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 

And hope for higher raptures, when life’s day is done. 
— William Wordsworth 


LINES COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE 
TINTERN ABBEY 


ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF THE WYE DURING A 
TOUR, JULY 13, 1798 


Five years have past; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
*Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 


Tintern Abbey 


These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door: and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
{n hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration: — feelings too 
Of unremember’d pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremember’d acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lighten’d: — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
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In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft — 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turn’d to thee, 
O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
How often has my spirit turn’d to thee! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguish’d thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again: 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. —I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
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Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrow’d from the eye. — That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have follow’d; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learn’d 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am J still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
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The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’t is her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee: and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
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Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance — 
If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence — wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 

Unwearied in that service: rather say 

With warmer love — oh! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 


More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 
- — William Wordsworth 


ODE 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
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It is not now as it hath been of yore; — 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 

Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; — 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong: 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every Beast keep holiday; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy! 
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Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
O evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are culling 
On every side 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm: — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
— But there’s a tree, of many, one, 
A single field which I have look’d upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 
Whither is fled the visionary. gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
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Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 
See, where mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learnéd art; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
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To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his “humorous stage” 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation ~ 

Were endless imitation. 


Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity; 
Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind, — 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 
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O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest, 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: 
— Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
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Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither — 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 
We, in thought, will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what-remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Forbode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquish’d one delight 
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To live beneath your more habitual sway: 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret 
Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Is lovely yet; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

— William Wordsworth 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 


Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs, — 
Emerald twilights, — 
Virginal shy lights, 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of vows, 
When lovers pace timidly down through the green colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach within 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn; — 


Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noon-day fire, — 
Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 
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Chamber from chamber parted with wavering arras of leaves, 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the soul that 
grieves, 

Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good; — 


O braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of the vine, 
While the riotous noonday sun of the June-day long did shine 
Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you fast in mine; 
But now when the noon is no more, and riot is rest, 
And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate of the West, 
And the slant yellow beam down the wood-aisle doth seem 
Like a lane into heaven that leads from a dream, — 
Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken the scul of 
the oak, 
And my heart is at ease from men, and the wearisome sound 
of the stroke 
Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know, 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass within, 
That the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
marshes of Glynn 
Will work me no fear like the fear they have wrought me 
of yore 
When length was fatigue, and when breadth was but bitter- 
ness sore, 
And when terror and shrinking and dreary unnamable pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles of the plain, — 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 
The vast, sweet visage of space. 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am if drains 
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Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt of the dawn, 
For a mete and a mark 
To the forest-dark : — 

So: 

Affable live oak, leaning low, — 

Thus — with your favor — soft, with a reverent hand, 

(Not lightly touching your person, Lord of the land!) 

Bending your beauty aside, with a step I stand 

On the firm-packed sand, 

Free 
By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 
Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmering 
band 
Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the 

folds of the land. 

Inward and outward to northward and southward the 
beach-lines linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows the 
firm sweet limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again into sight, 

Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim gray looping 
of light. 

And what if behind me to westward the wall of the woods 
stands high? 

The world lies east: how ample the marsh and the sea and 
the sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, broad in 
the blade, 

Green, and all of a height, and unflecked with a light or a 
shade, 

Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 

To the terminal blue of the main. 
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Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes 
of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-withhold- 
ing and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to 
the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the 
sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily 
won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and 
the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I wili heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 


And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, out of his plenty 
the sea 
Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood-tide must be: 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate channels that flow 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 
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Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks and the 
low-lying lanes, 

And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run 

’Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marsh-grass 
stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward whirr; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease to run; 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 

The tide is in his ecstasy. 

The tide is at his highest height: 
And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will the waters of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men, 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 
Under the waters of sleep? 
And I would I could know what swimmeth below when the 
tide comes in 
On the length and the breadth of the marvellous marshes of 
Glynn. 
— Sidney Lanter 


PROTHALAMION 


Calm was the day, and through the trembling air 
Sweet-breathing Zephyrus did softly play — 
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A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glister fair; 

When I (whom sullen care, 

Through discontent of my long fruitless stay 

In princes’ court, and expectation vain 

Of idle hopes, which still do fly away 

Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain), 

Walk’d forth to ease my pain 

Along the shore of silver-streaming Thames; 

Whose rutty bank, the which his river hems, 

Was painted all with variable flowers, 

And all the meads adorn’d with dainty gems 

Fit to deck maidens’ bowers, 

And crown their paramours 

Against the bridal day, which is not long: 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


There in a meadow by the river’s side 

A flock of nymphs I chancéd to espy, 

All lovely daughters of the flood thereby, 
With goodly greenish locks all loose untied 
As each had been a bride: 

And each one had a little wicker basket 
Made of fine twigs, entrailéd curiously. 

In which they gather’d flowers to fill their flasket, 
And with fine fingers cropt full feateously 
The tender stalks on high. 

Of every sort which in that meadow grew 
They gather’d some; the violet, pallid blue, 
The little daisy that at evening closes, 

The virgin lily and the primrose true: 
With store of vermeil roses, 
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To deck their bridegrooms’ posies 
Against the bridal day, which was not long: 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


With that I saw two swans of goodly hue 

Come softly swimming down along the lee; 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see; 

The snow which doth the top of Pindus strow 

Did never whiter show, 

Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would be 

For love of Leda, whiter did appear; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near; 

So purely white they were 

That even the gentle stream, the which them bare, 

Seem’d foul to them, and bade his billows spare 

To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 

Soil their fair plumes with water not so fair, 

And mar their beauties bright 

That shone as Heaven’s light 

Against their bridal day, which was not long: 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


Eftsoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill, 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood 

As they came floating on the crystal flood; 

Whom when they saw, they stood amazéd still 

Their wondering eyes to fill; 

Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fair 

Of fowls, so lovely, that they sure did deem 

Them heavenly born, or to be that same pair 

Which through the sky draw Venus’ silver team; 

For sure they did not seem 
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To be begot of any earthly seed, 

But rather angels, or of angels’ breed; 

Yet were they bred of summer’s heat, they say, 

In sweetest season, when each flower and weed 

The earth did fresh array; 

So fresh they seem’d as day, 

Ev’n as their bridal day, which was not long: 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of flowers, the honor of the field, 
That to the sense did fragrant odors yield, 
All which upon those goodly birds they threw 
And all the waves did strew, 
That like old Peneus’ waters they did seem 
When down along by pleasant Tempe’s shore 
Scatter’d with flowers, through Thessaly they stream, 
That they appear, through lilies’ plenteous store, 
Like a bride’s chamber-floor. 
Two of those nymphs meanwhile two garlands bound 
Of freshest flowers which in that mead they found, 
The which presenting all in trim array, 
Their snowy foreheads therewithal they crown’d; 
Whilst one did sing this lay 
Prepared against that day, 
Against their bridal day, which was not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


“Ye gentle birds! the world’s fair ornament, 
And heaven’s glory, whom this happy hour 
Doth lead unto your lovers’ blissful bower, 
Joy may you have, and gentle heart’s content 
Of your love’s couplement; 
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And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 
With her heart-quelling son upon you smile, 
Whose smile, they say, hath virtue to remove 
All love’s dislike, and friendship’s faulty guile 
For ever to assoil. 
Let endless peace your steadfast hearts accord, 
And blessed plenty wait upon your board; 
And let your bed with pleasures chaste abound, 
That fruitful issue may to you afford 
Which may your foes confound, 
And make your joys redound 
Upon your bridal day, which is not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song.” 


So ended she; and all the rest around 

To her redoubled that her undersong, 

Which said their bridal day should not be long: 

And gentle Echo from the neighbor ground 

Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous birds did pass along 

Adown the lee that to them murmur’d low, 

As he would speak but that he lack’d a tongue, 

Yet did by signs his glad affection show, 

Making his stream run slow. 

And all the fowl which in his flood did dwell 

’Gan flock about these twain, that did excel 

The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 

The lesser stars. So they, enrangéd well, 

Did on those two attend, 

And their best service lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not long: 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 
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At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life’s first native source, 
Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of ancient fame. 
There when they came whereas those bricky towers 
The which on Thames’ broad agéd back to ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilome wont the Templar-knights to bide, 
Till they decay’d through pride; 
Next whereunto there stands a stately place, 
Where oft I gainéd gifts and goodly grace 
Of that great lord, which therein wont to dwell, 
Whose want too well now feels my friendless case, 
But ah! here fits not well 
Old woes, but joys to tell 
Against the bridal day, which is not long: 

Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


Yet therein now doth lodge a noble peer, 

Great England’s glory and the world’s wide wonder, 
Whose dreadful name late thro’ all Spain did thunder 
And Hercules’ two pillars standing near 

Did make to quake and fear: 

Fair branch of honor, flower of chivalry! 

That fillest England with thy triumphs’ fame 

Joy have thou of thy noble victory, 

And endless happiness of thine own name 

That promiseth the same; 

That through thy prowess and victorious arms 

Thy country may be freed from foreign harms, 

And great Eliza’s glorious name may ring 
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Through all the world, fill’d with thy wide alarms 
Which some brave Muse may sing 
To ages following, 
Upon the bridal day, which is not long: 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till | end my song. 


From those high towers this noble lord issuing 

Like radiant Hesper, when his golden hair 

In th’ ocean billows he hath bathéd fair, 

Descended to the river’s open viewing 

With a great train ensuing. 

Above the rest were goodly to be seen 

Two gentle knights of lovely face and feature, 

Beseeming well the bower of any queen, 

With gifts of wit and ornaments of nature 

Fit for so goodly stature, 

That like the twins of Jove they seem’d in sight 

Which deck the baldric of the Heavens bright; 

They two, forth pacing to the river’s side, 

Received those two fair brides, their love’s delight; 

Which, at th’ appointed tide, 

Each one did make his bride 

Against their bridal day, which is not long: 
Sweet Thames! run softly, till I end my song. 


— Edmund Spenser 


SPRING 


Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
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The palm and may make country houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 


The fteids breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 
Spring! the sweet Spring! 
— Thomas Nash 


GATHERSY ERE ROSEBUDS WHILE, YE MAY 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may: 
Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 
For, having lost but once your prime, 


You may forever tarry. 
— Robert Herrick 
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THE TRUE BEAUTY 


He that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires: 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires: — 
Where these are not, | despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 
— Thomas Carew 


THE CONSTANT LOVER 


Out upon it! I have loved 
Three whole days together! 
And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall moult away his wings, 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 
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Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 


— John Suckling 


WHY SO PALE AND WAN t— 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prythee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prythee, why so pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prythee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prythee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her: 


The Devil take her! 
— John Suckling 


THE MANLY HEART 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another’s rosy are? 
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Be she fairer than the day 

Or the flowery meads in May — 
If she think not well of me 
What care I how fair she be? 


Shall my silly heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind; 
Or a well disposéd nature 
Joinéd with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 


What care I how kind she be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love? 

Or her well-deservings known 

Make me quite forget mine own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may merit name of Best, 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 


’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
She that bears a noble mind, 
If not outward helps she find, 
Thinks what with them he would de 
Who without them dares her woo; 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be? 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair; 
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If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 
— George Wither 


CHARACTERMOR A HAPPY LIFE 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 

Of public fame, or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good: 


Who hath his life from rumors freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well chosen book or friend; 
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— This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
— Henry Wotton 


A WISH 
Mine be a cot beside the hill; 


A bee-hive’s hum shall soothe my ear; 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 


Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 

In russet-gown and apron blue. 


The village-church among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to Heaven. 
— Samuel Rogers 


SOLITUDE 


Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 
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Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 

In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 

Together mixt, sweet recreation, 

And innocence, which most does please, 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
— Alexander Pope 


THE BOOK 


Of this fair volume which we World do name 

If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 
Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame, 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare: 


Find out His power which wildest powers doth tame, 
His providence extending everywhere, 

His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 

In every page, no period of the same. 
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But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with color’d vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great Writer’s sense ne’er taking hold; 


Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture on the margin wrought. 
— William Drummond 


MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS 


My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind: 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 
No force to win the victory, 

No wily wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to feed a loving eye; 

To none of these I yield as thrall: 

For why? My mind doth serve for all. 


I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soon do fall; 
I see that those which are aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all; 
They get with toil, they keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 


‘Content to live, this is my stay; 
I seek no more than may suffice; 
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I press to bear no haughty sway; 

Look, what I lack my mind supplies: 
Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


Some have too much, yet still do crave; 
I little have, and seek no more. 

They are but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store: 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I leave; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s loss; 
I grudge not at another’s gain; 
No worldly waves my mind can toss; 
My state at one doth still remain: 
I fear no foe, I fawn no friend; 
I loathe not life, not dread my end. 


Some weigh their pleasure by their lust, 
Their wisdom by their rage of will; 
Their treasure is their only trust; 
A cloakéd craft their store of skill: 
But all the pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease; 
My conscience clear my chief defense; 
I neither seek by bribes to please, 
Nor by deceit to breed offense: 
Thus do I live; thus will I die; 
Would all did so as well as I! 
— Edward Dyer 
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TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON 


When Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The Gods that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free — 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


When (like committed linnets) I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 
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If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
— Richard Lovelace 


TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS 


Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore; 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more. 


— Richard Lovelace 


THE NOBLE NATURE 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standirg long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
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Although it fall and die that night, — 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
— Ben Jonson 


TO CELIA 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I'll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee! 


— Ben Jonson 


A SEA DIRGE 
From The Tempest 


Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones are coral made; 


Songs of the Greenwood 


Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Hark! now I bear them, — 
Ding, dong, bell. 
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— William Shakespeare 


SONGS OF THE GREENWOOD 
From 4s You Like It 


I 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live 7’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
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II 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 

Then, heigh ho! the holly! 

This life is most jolly! 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 

Then, heigh ho! the holly! 

This life is most jolly! 

— William Shakespeare 


FIDELE 
From Cymbeline 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
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Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 
— William Shakespeare 


ARIEL’S SONGS 
From The Tempest 
I 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 
Courtesied when you have, and kiss’d, — 
The wild waves whist, — 
Foot it featly here and there; 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 
Hark, hark! 
Bow-wow. 
The watch-dogs bark: 
Bow-wow. 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 


Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow! 
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II 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 


In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry; 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough! 
— William Shakespeare 


LOVE FORSWORN 


From Measure for Measure 


Take, O take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn: 
But my kisses bring again, 

Bring again — 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 

Seal’d in vain! 


— William Shakespeare 


WINTER 


From Love’s Labor's Lost 


When icicles hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
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Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
* Tu-whit! 
Tu-who! A merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl — 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit! 
Tu-who! A merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
— William Shakespeare 


SIGH NO MORE, LADIES! 
From Much Ado about Nothing 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never. 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


Sing no more ditties, sing no more 
Of dumps so dull and heavy; 

The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy. 
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Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 
— William Shakespeare 


O MISTRESS MINE 
From Twelfth Night 


O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 

O stay and hear! your true love’s coming 
That can sing both high and low: 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end in lovers’ meeting — 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What ts love? ’tis not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter; 
What’s to come is still unsure: 
In delay there lies no plenty, — 
Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 
— William Shakespeare 


LOVE IN SPRING-TIME 
From As You Like It 


It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 

In the spring-time, the only pretty ring time, 
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When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
These pretty country folk would lie, 

In the spring-time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 


This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
How that a.life was but a flower 

In the spring-time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 


And therefore take the present time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
For love is crownéd with the prime 

In the spring-time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 


— William Shakespeare 


TO SILVIA 
From The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Who is Silvia? What is she, 
That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 
The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 
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Is she kind as she is fair? 
For beauty lives with kindness; 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 


To help him of his blindness: 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 


— William Shakespeare 


SONNETS 


XVIII 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date. 
Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 
And every fair from fair sometimes declines, 
By chance, or nature’s changing course untrimm’d; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 
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IEE 
When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 


The rich proud cost of out-worn buried age; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed, 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 

Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 

When I have seen such interchange of state, 

Or state itself confounded to decay, 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That Time will come and take my love away: 
— This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 


LXV 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 
O how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 
O fearful meditation! where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O! none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 
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CVl1 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights; 

Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have exprest 

Ev’n such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all, you prefiguring; 

And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 


CXVI 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O, no! it is an ever-fixéd mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


— William Shakespeare 


On His Blindness 687 


ON HIS HAVING ARRIVED AT THE AGE 
OF TWENTY-THREE 


How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits indu’th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. 


— John Milton 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 


When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide, 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best, His state 
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Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


— John Milton 


L’ALLEGRO 


Hence, loathéd Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn 
*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings; 
There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore: 
Or whether (as some sager sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-Maying, 
There, on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
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Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks and wreathéd Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweetbriar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin; 
And to the stack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Some time walking, not unseen, 
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By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 

Whilst the landscape round it measures: 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 

Mountains on whose barren breast 

The laboring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim, with daisies pied; 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 
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To the tanned haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 

Dancing in the chequered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Faery Mab the junkets eat. 

She was pinched and pulled, she said, 

And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 

That ten day-laborers could not end; 

Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men. 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
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Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask, and antique pageantry; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


— John Milton 
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IL PENSEROSO 


Hence, vain deluding Joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixéd mind with all your toys! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun-beams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
But hail! thou Goddess sage and holy! 
Hail, divinest Melancholy! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 
Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended 
Yet thou art higher far descended: 
Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore; 
His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain. 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 
While yet there was no fear of Jove. 
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Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
A sable stole of cypress lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come; but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step, and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
There, held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 
And add to these retiréd Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeléd throne, 
The Cherub Contemplation; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 
"Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 
Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 
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Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song; 
And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering Moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar; 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will ft, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground, 
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Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. 
Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 
Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad Virgin! that thy power 
Might raise Muszus from his bower; 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek; 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung, 
Of forests, and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, 
Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
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Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 
And, when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To archéed walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 


Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 


There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honied thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep. 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 
Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 
But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high emboweéed roof, 
With antique pillars massy-proof, 
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And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew, 

Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give; 

And I with thee will choose to live. 


— John Milton 
LYCIDAS 


Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
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He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, Sisters cf the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse: | 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favor my destined urn, 

And as he passes turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud! 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 

What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute; 

Tempered to the oaten flute 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 

From the glad sound would not be absent long; 

And old Damcetas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes, mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 
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Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white-thorn blows; 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherds’ ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 
Ay me! I fondly dream 
“‘Had ye been there,” . . . for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament, 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with abhorréd shears, 
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And slits the thin-spun life. ‘‘But not the praise,’’ 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears: 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.”’ 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honored flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea, 

That came in Neptune’s plea; 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beakéd promontory. 
They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed: 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 
“Ah! who hath reft,”’ quoth he, ‘‘my dearest pledge?” 
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Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake: — 

“How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 

Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 

Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 

That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 
Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 

That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 

Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks, 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
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That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

For so, to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 

Ay me! Whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled; 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 

Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold: 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth: 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 
Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 
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So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 


Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 

While the still morn went out with sandals grey: 

He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropped into the western bay. 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 


— John Milton 
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